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The year now drawn to a close has been one of general prosperity to our 
Gonimonwealth. Forest and fields mine and mart^ have responded to the 
touch of industry and yielded their millions of treasure. The resources of the 
State are rich and varied^ and each year brings large additions to her popula- 
tion and a perceptible increase to her material wealth. 

While our^people have been largely engrossed in business affairs and in the 
development of our material resources^ they have not been negligent as to the 
interests of the public schools and general culture. The progress of the 
schools^ in most respects, has kept pace with the advancement of our business 
enterprises. The people of this State have, from the earliest period 'in her 
history, placed a high value upon the liberal culture of all classes, and the 
schools have ever been generously provided for and guarded with a zealous 
care. Through this high appreciation of culture, and by the wisdom of the 
early educators, the Michigan school system has gained a reputation of which 
no citizen of the State has reason to be ashamed. 

Our educational system, however, is not without its faults. With all the 
good features which it possesses it is still imperfect, and while we take delight 
in noticing the excellencies in our system of public schools, it is the part of 
wisdom not to close our eyes to its defects. A blind conservatism should not 
stand in the way of advancement in educational affairs. The wise legislator 
will seek every means to inform himself upon those provisions of the law which 
are objectionable or ineffective, and will labor for the enactment of such 
measures as will render them acceptable and productive of the greatest possible 
good. 

The provisions of law require the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to report annually the condition of the schools and educational institutions ^of 
the State; to point out the defects in the statutes and the evils resulting there- 
from; and to make such suggestions and recommend such legislation as is 
deemed best for the good of the schools and the cause of public education. 

In making this report it has been my purpose to present an impartial state- 
ment of facts concerning the schools and the workings of our educational sys- 
tem. I have been at considerable pains to gather information upon the sub- 
jects that are discussed, and I have made use of only that which seemed to be 
reasonably correct. The design has been to present such statistical items in 
connection with the questions considered, as would lead to a correct under- 
standing of defects in our school system and of the best means to remedy them. 
To the careful consideration of these facts I invite every person who is inter- 
ested in the cause of public education. 
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Township District. 

There is no question connected with our public school system that demands 
more thoughtful consideration than the subject of township organization. The 
defects of our present system of separate^ independent school districts and the 
advantages to be derived from the township system have frequently been set 
forth in the reports from this department. Several of my predecessors in 
office have ably discussed this subject^ and have advised the enactment of such 
laws as would do away with the independent existence of several thousand dis- 
tricts and would lead to the adoption of the township as the unit for organi- 
zation and management of schools. 

In the legislature of 1861 a bill was introduced which had for its object the 
amending of the school laws in such a way as to allow each town to adopt the 
township system. 

It is reported that the measure had many earnest supporters in both branches 
of the legislature, and that its popularity gave promise of its becoming a law ; 
but^ for the want of time and the pressure of other legislation, it was passed as 
a part of the unfinished business of the session. 

I desire again to call attention to this important and perplexing subject ; 
and I trust that the statements that are made and the facts that are presented 
will receive the careful, candid attention of all who are interested in the wel- 
fare and advancement of the common schools. 

The first point to which I desire to call attention is, that under the present 
law school districts are too readily united or divided, and boundaries are too 
easily changed. There is now no uniformity or stability in the number, shape, 
or size of the school districts of a township. 

The mutability of human affairs and the selfishness of human nature in 
some of these alterations are forcibly exemplified. The changes that are made 
in the limits of school districts under the present method of organization and 
support of schools, are not always to the advantage of the district or in the 
interest of the children who attend school. It is not an uncommon thing for 
a tax-payer to have his property set off from one district and attached to 
another simply to avoid the payment of a few dollars' indebtedness which the 
former had contracted, or to relieve himself from bearing a portion of the tax 
to be assessed for the prospective building of a school-house. The facility with 
which these changes are made and the failure to observe or understand the 
laws in regard to them, lead to difficulties which result in litigation, to the 
detriment of the cause of education. 

Were it understood that a civil township and a rural school district coincide, 
all trouble of this character would be avoided, and this Department would be 
relieved from a heavy correspondence, which is constantly on the increase. 

All school legislation should be enacted upon the broad principle of securing 
'Hhe greatest good to the greatest number,^' and, as far as possible, of extend- 
ing equal educational privileges to all. These things are not fully realized 
under our present system of districting; nor will they be, so long as local influ- 
ence and prejudice are kept in such close relations to the support of the pub- 
lic schools. I do not wish to be understood as saying that the public support 
of the schools has not been generous and freely given. Far from it. But I 
desire to call attention to the fact that a large portion of the public school 
fund is raised by a tax self-imposed upon these independent districts ; and that 
this is the chief cause of the unequal educational privileges that exist in almost 
every township. 
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It is frequently the case that a child must go two or three miles to attend 
school in his own district^ in which the school-house is not centrally located, 
when he might attend in a neighboring district within half that distance, did 
not our present system give school boards the authority to exclude non-resident 
pupils. Distance is not the only difficult factor. 

tinder our law the liberality and ability of district No. 1 enables them to build 
a comfortable, commodious school-house, and to have a school taught eight 
or ten months in the year by an experienced, well-qualified teacher. District 
No. 2, not so able and liberal, nor so appreciative of educational advantages as 
its neighbor, provides a small uncomfortable building, and employs a cheap 
novice to '^keep'^ the school the minimum number of months to entitle it to 
its portion of the general school fund. There is no reason why A's children, 
who are so unfortunate as to live in No. 2, should be deprived of the school 
privileges enjoyed by B's who live in No. 1, except that the school system of 
Michigan makes it so. 

Under the proposed plan, with an impartial, efficient board of education to 
take charge of all the schools in the township, the districts would be arranged 
and school sites would be located with a view to affording the best advantages 
possible to those attending school. Such a board would be uninfluenced by 
the local prejudices that are so frequently manifested in the management of 
the district schools. They would have control of all the schools ijn their juris- 
diction and would be responsible for their success or failure. The burden of 
school tax would be equitably distributed throughout the township, and each 
district would receive more nearly an equal portion of all the pupils enrolled. 

Better houses would be erected, and a more competent class of teachers would 
be employed, since no local penny policy would dictate in these matters. This 
does not imply an extravagant espenditure of school moneys, or even an 
increase in the cost of the schools. In fact, I think it can be shown that this 
plan would be the most economical. As evidence of this I would call atten- 
tion to the following facts : In Oakland county, in the year 1882-3, were 
taught fourteen schools, in which the number of pupils enrolled ranged from 
four to twelv^. The whole number of resident pupils attending these schools 
was one hundred and six. An average of six months school was taught in 
each district during the year at a cost of $16.50 per month. Each school 
averaged 7.6 scholars, and it cost $2.10 a month to instruct each pupil, or at 
the rate of $21 per year. Twenty-one different teachers were employed in 
these fourteen schools during this period, and the average length of time each 
taught was four months. The smallest number enrolled in any of these schools 
was four; three of these four were non-resident pupils, and for instructing one 
scholar three months it cost the district $60. 

In the same county there were thirty-three schools that enrolled from twelve 
to twenty scholars each. There was an average of 1G.6 pupils in each school. 
Fifty-two teachers were employed in these schools, and an average of five 
months were taught by each. 

In Washtenaw county six schools were taught, with an average attendance 
of 9.6 pupils. The average cost per month for teaching each pupil was $2.00. 
Twelve teachers were employed, and they taught an average of 3.6 months 
each. 

No account has been taken of the incidental expenses incurred in these 
schools. The cost of instruction alone is nearly twice as much per pupil as it 
averages in all the graded schools of the State, including high school instruc- 
tion. This condition of things is not peculiar to the counties mentioned. A 
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similar showing conid be made from nearly every county in the State. This 
exhibit indicates that our district system is not the most economical in the 
employment of time, the expenditure of labor, or the disbursement of money. 

Massachusetts organized and managed her schools for many years under the 
district system^ but since 1869 the schools of that State^ with the exception of 
a very few, have been working on the township plan. The Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, in his report for 1878-79, says: **The town sys- 
tem supplies one part of the town with as good school-houses as are possessed 
by another part. It reduces the number of schools, so that the remainder can 
be continued for a proper time, and supplied with competent teachers, and 
that waste of money and labor caused by employing a teacher for one pupil or 
even ten pupils is easily saved. There appears to be no sufficient reason for a 
longer continuance of the district system in the State. It opposes the im- 
provement of our schools while it increases the expense of their support. As 
a fact, the schools in towns where the district system still holds are, on the 
whole, inferior in quality, if not in quantity." The district system was left 
optional with the township until Jan. 1, 1883, when it was entirely abolished. 

The Board of Education, in their report for 1881-82, say: "Wherever, 
during the last thirty years, the districts have been abolished, it has been 
found that fewer school-houses, in proportion to the population, are needed ; 
a better classification of pupils is secured ; and a more even distribution of 
good school accomodations and well qualified teachers is given to the towns. 
A more just expenditure of money, and a more economical administration of 
the schools in every way, have been the invariable results of the town instead 
of the district system. By the abolition of the district system the small towns 
and the small districts with few pupils have always received the greatest 
benefit.'' 

The Secretary of the Board, in his analysis of the returns made to him, says : 
'^The district system, the old district system as it is commonly called, was 
about sixty years old. During the years of its duration, experience had proved 
the system to be productive of much evil and but little good. TTuder its in- 
fluences many of the school-houses of the towns were poor, the schools taught 
in them were small, and, of necessity, were short and provided with poor 
teachers." 

These are the words of men occupying high official positions, and they 
come from a State that is the home of the American free school system. 
Upon such testimony it is safe to formulate a judgment or to render a verdict. 

The ordinary school district meeting and the transactions of district boards 
are fruitful sources of frequent broils and contentions. Many districts to-day 
are having their schools taught in houses that are a discredit to civilized com- 
munities. A proposition to build a school-house in a country district is fre- 
quently the occasion of many a serious controversy. For some it is too costly, 
for others too cheap ; it is too near this man, or too far from that one; to 
please this tax payer it should be made of brick, to please that one it should 
be made of wood. Thus the contest goes on and no school-house is built, for 
the reason that the necessary two-thirds of the tax payers can not agree to 
the same thing. 

In some districts the residents are nearly all tenants and non-tax-payers, 
and, though they have a large number of children, no school is provided for 
them. They receive no benefit from the general school fund that is justly due 
them, since no school-house is provided, and the required amount of school 
is not taught to entitle them to the public aid. 
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Again, it is usually the case that but very little interest is taken in the school- 
district meeting, unless some special appropriation measure is to be considered. 
But a small portion of thiB voters attend these meetings, and often persons are 
elected to the district ofifices that have little or no interest in the welfare of the 
schools. With such officers to manage the affairs of the district, it too fre- 
quently happens that the schools are supplied with incompetent teachers; or, 
through favoritism, they are held as gratuities for a sister, cousin, uncle, or 
aunt. 

Many other instances might be cited where neighborhood quarrels have been 
engendered and perpetuated under the school-district laws of this State, and 
where the schools have been closed or rendered worthless through the malevo- 
lence of one or two individuals. Be it sufficient to say that this Department, 
in the year 1883, sent out about one thousand letters containing advice and 
opinions pertaining to the primary school laws. A larger part of this correspond- 
ence was called for to settle difficulties in the rural districts where there was a 
failure to understand the laws, or a disposition to pervert and disobey them. 

The present laws of this State require an army of over twenty-four thousand 
school officers to look after her educational interests. Gould our schools be 
placed in charge of one-sixth this number of officials, there is every reason to 
believe that the public school system would bo greatly improved. The collec- 
tion, by this Department, of valuable information in regard to the rural schools 
is rendered almost impossible, when it is to be gathered from so many inde- 
pendent sources. The failure to report properly the few facts that are now 
called for, loses to a number of school districts each year their portion of the 
general school funds. Under the township system it is believed that a better 
class of officers would be chosen to take charge of school affairs. Persons 
would more generally be selected with a reference to their IStness for the posi- 
tions. Officers thus elected would keenly feel the responsibilities placed upon 
them, would thoroughly infoilu themselves in regard to the law, and would 
wisely comply with its provisions. 

A strong evidence of the inefficiency of the district system is the complaints 
that are brought against it by district officers themselves. In this age of 
place-hunters, when persons holding official positions under the law, express a 
general dissatisfaction with its workings, and recommend changes that will do 
away with the offices which they hold, they deserve the credit of honesty in 
their convictions, and their opinions should go unchallenged. No such gen- 
eral dissatisfaction is expressed in regard to the township system. Wherever 
it has been tried the results have been gratifying. Educators in nearly every 
state of the Union have advised the adoption of this plan, and many of the 
leading states, having abolished the old school district, to-day are managing 
their schools, wholly or partially, under laws which make the civil township 
the school district unit. 

''Observations both abroad and at the Centennial,'^ says Secretary Northrop, 
in the Connecticut report, for 18??, "confirm my convictions in favor of the 
union of districts. All the countries making an educational exhibit at Phila- 
delphia have the union plan. 

''The division of towns into small, independent districts, seems inexplicible 
to educators abroad. It was a relief to be able to say to them that the coun- 
try as a whole, had abandoned the district system, and that in the few states 
where it still survives, its main props are prejudice, and so-called conservatism, 
and that these are manifestly decaying." 

B 
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In the Wisconsin report for 1879, SuperintendentJWhitford says: *'Where 
the town system prevails, there is no desire, on the part of the enlightened 
friends of education, for something different ; but where the system of inde- 
pendent districts still prevails, there is general dissatisfaction among such per- 
sons, and pages could easily be filled with statements illustrating the defects of 
the system." 

It is not claimed that all the obstacles which we encounter under our present 
system will disappear upon the adoption of the township district; but it seems 
to be evident that, with the civil township as the unit for organizing and man- 
aging the public schools, the greatest number of difficulties that can arise will 
not exceed the least number experienced under the small, independent district 
plan. 

I would not advise hasty, random legislation in this matter, but I believe 
the time has come for action upon this important subject; and I trust that 
what has been said will be fruitful in bringing out an agitation of this question 
by our educators, and that legislators may be led to eliminate, in the near 
future, the independent, country district, from our school system. 

Following are some of the benefits that would be derived from such legis- 
lation : 

1. The organization of districts would be simplified and more easily accom- 
plished. 

2. The erection of better and more commodious school-houses. 

3. Classifying and grading would be facilitated. 

4. Better teachers, would be more permanently employed. 

5. The burden of taxation would be equalized among larger communities. 

6. The public school funds would be more equitably distributed. 

7. Equal educational privileges would be extended to all parts of the town- 
ship. 

8. Children could attend the school that was most convenient. 

9. School-houses would be furnished with better means of instruction. 

10. The aggregate cost of education would be diminished. 

11. Fewer difficulties would arise in regard to district boundaries, which 
would be more permanently fixed. 

12. Nepotism in the selection of teachers would not exist so extensively as 
it does now. 

13. School-house sites would be better and more conveniently located. 

14. The number of school officers and elections would be largely reduced. 

15. Less difficulty would be experienced in securing reliable statistics and 
information in regard to school work. 

16. Schools would not so frequently fail to receive their portion of the public 
school funds. 

17. There would be better management and supervision of the schools. 

18. Text-books could not be so easily changed. 

19. The school laws would be simplified, and better understood and obeyed. 

Text-Books. 

Uniformity. 

The evils arising from the variety of text-books used in the ungraded schools, 
and from the frequent changes that are made, are admitted and deplored by 
all. Severe and numerous complaints come from parents who have children 
in school, on account of the heavy expense incurred by this diversity and fre- 
quent change of books. It is no doubt true that there are persons in nearly 
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every school district who would find fault with the most conservative policy 
pursued in the management of the public schools. It is equally true that 
there is just cause for much of the dissatisfaction expressed upon the text- 
book question in this State. 

The patrons of the schools are not the only fault-finders. School officers 
and teachers encounter the difficulties and feel the burdens arising from this 
text-book medley and versatility quite as forcibly as those who are loud in their 
complaints when called upon to purchase new books for their children. 

Under our present method of determining the text-books to be used^ the conn- 
try schools fail to furnish the educational advantages which they might supply 
with a strict uniformity of books^ the necessity of buying new ones keeping 
many children from availing themselves of the meagre privileges which are 
now afforded them. At the beginning of each term the organization of the 
school and the classifying of the pupils is delayed days, and sometimes even 
weeks, by the multiplicity of books upon the same subject, or from the f aihire 
of pupils to provide themselves with those required. One of the most perplex- 
ing questions with which the teacher has to deal at the opening of school is 
that of arranging his classes so as to allow pupils to pursue their studies in 
every antiquated school book which they choose to being. This new teachers 
are generally inclined to do, and it is too frequently the case that older ones 
will allow pupils unlimited freedom in the selection of books rather than incur 
any friction in managing the school. 

Teachers are not the only ones to blame, however, for this condition of 
things. Parents and pupils both come in for their share of the responsibility. 
The child is often sent to school with the paternal injunction that the book 
from which his father gained his mathematical knowledge must be the arith- 
metic for him. The command is carried to the teacher, he submits, and 
another class is formed in arithmetic. 

There are laws upon our statute books which were designed to secure uni- 
formity, and to regulate the adoption of school-books, but they do not regu- 
late. It is left with each district board to determine what books shall be used 
in the school, but I think it is safe to venture the opinion that not one-third 
of the rural schools in the State are using adopted lists of books. The law 
seems to be weak and ineffective. It does not compel the adoption of books, 
as an examination of the directors' reports in this office will show ; nor does 
it enforce their use and retention when adopted, as is fully verified by the ex- 
perience of country teachers and the untiring activity of an army of book- 
agents. 

A few publishing houses, by placing agents in the field and securing the 
adoption of full sets of school-books, have done something towards bringing 
about uniformity in a portion of the schools ; but these adoptions, in many 
cases, have been neither wise nor permanent Other agents, working through 
the same districts, have been equally as successful as those before them, in dis- 
placing the books that were but recently adopted, and securing the adoption 
of their own. 

One trouble right here is that country school-boards, as a rule, are not qual- 
ified for this kind of work, and they are too easily manipulated by book-agents. 
These boards are usually composed of persons who have given little attention 
to school affairs, and who have little or no familiarity with the text-books in 
general use. The law provides that the district board shall prescribe the books 
to be used in the school, but it does not require them to secure the approval 
or even to ask the advice of persons competent to judge of the merits or 
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demerits of school-books, as a pre-reqaisite to their being adopted by the 
board. 

In the selection and change of books, the board is unrestricted in its action, 
with the single exception that it requires a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast at an annual meeting to change a book within ISve years after its adop- 
tion. Evidence shows that but very little attention is paid to this provision of 
the law. These boards, composed of only three members, and generally ur\ac- 
quainted with the best books, readily yield to the importunities of book-agents, 
or the individual preferences of some teacher, in the selections whicii they 
make. In these changes the school boards are frequently deceived and im- 
posed upon by agents, and sometimes by teachers. 

Here is one of the plans pursued : The agent ''works" the district quietly, 
after the style of a ** still hunt;" in this way he avoids the open competition 
of other houses, and usually finds an open field and an easy victory. He urges 
the importance of uniformity, and shows how it can be secured by adopting a 
full list of books which ho has. Upon this list are books that are compara- 
tively worthless and out of date, but a few good ones, well recommended, win 
the adoption of others that should never find their way into the schools. The 
worthless books, also, aid in securing the approval of the list, since they can 
be afforded at a very low figure the average price of each book in the set is 
brought below the figure at which such books are usually sold. This is pre- 
sented by the agent as another point in favor of his books, and with most 
boards it is an effective argument. In time, however, the imposition is dis- 
covered, and the next agent that comes into the district finds but little diffi- 
culty in displacing these books, regardless of the law, and securing the adop- 
tion of his own. 

It is through such practices as these that many of the frequent and unneces- 
sary changes of text-books are made in the country districts. The fault is not 
so much that of the members composing the boards as it is that of the law, 
which surrounds their action in the matter of text-books with so few safeguards 
and places the sole power of determining this question in the hands of such 
boards. 

The price of school books is another thing that may be regulated, to some 
extent, by uniformity laws that are wisely framed and properly executed. 

It is true that text-books to-day are better made and sold at lower prices 
than they were a few years ago, but this does not prove that they are furnished 
at as low figures as the publishing houses could afford them. In fact it is 
shown that school-books are sold under the laws of some states at much lower 
prices than they are in Michigan, which may be seen from quotations given 
below. 

Laws designed to regulate the use of text-books in the schools, have been 
enacted in nearly every state. These laws have provided for either state, 
county, township, or district uniformity. At the last session of the legisla- 
ture two or three bills were introduced, providing for state uniformity. The 
measures had but few advocates, and when the House bill upon this subject 
was brought to a vote, only five or six names were recorded in its favor. It 
failed because legislators could see in it no relief from the difficulties experi- 
enced under our present system, and the probability of opening a Pandora's 
box of greater and more numerous evils than now exist. Had a bill been 
introduced, providing for a well-regulated county or township uniformity, I 
am confident that it would have become a law. 

Where state uniformity has been tried it has soon become unpopular. To 
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place in the hands of a single person or a single board, the power to determine 
the text-booics to be used in an entire State for a series of years, is to sabject 
that person or board to most dangeroas inflaences, and to charges of the basest 
corruption. No person or set of persons can understand the needs of every 
district in the State; and, were they able to determine the wants of every 
school, the selection of a single set of text-books would not meet the require* 
ments of so many different communities. The failure of such legislation to 
secure books suitable to all parts of the State, and to bring all the benefits 
which its advocates promised, results in general dissatisfaction with the law; 
and those who have charge of the selection of books are put down as incompe- 
tent to make a wise choice^ or are accused of *' selling out" to the publishing 
houses. 

The popular discontent with state unifomity, and the futility of all such 
legislation, can be seen by consulting the educational reports from those States 
that have tried this plan of solving the text-book question. 

In writing upon this subject, in his report for 1882, Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Secretary of the State Board of Education of Connecticut, says: ''In theory 
the remedy seems sure, but in practice it always fails. The lessons of experi- 
ence are decisive upon this point. The States which have tried this sovereign 
remedy of enforced uniformity have found it worse than the disease. Wherever 
such a law has been fairly tried, it has soon been repealed. Vermont, for 
example, will not be likely to try again the experiment, which, however profita- 
ble to certain publishers, proved costly to the State, and prolific of litigation 
and alienation." 

In California the State Board of Education, from 1870 to 1879, selected the 
books to be used in the public schools. The law became unpopular, and was 
repealed in 1879, and a law for county uniformity was enacted. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, in his report for 1880, writes: ''The 
adoption of text-books is one of the most troublesome points of school admin- 
istration, and, in this State, under the law of state uniformity, it had become 
fruitful of complaints and scandals." 

In 1872 the Wisconsin State Teachers' Association appointed a committee to 
consider the feasibility of uniform lists of text-books for the sohools of the 
State. " The committee corresponded," says the State Superintendent of Min- 
nesota, "with the State Superintendents and leading educators of the whole 
country, and after thoroughly investigating the whole subject, at the late an- 
nual session, held at Sparta in July last, the committee unanimously reported 
against a state uniformity." 

A joint committee, appointed by the State legislature of Connecticut to 
inquire into the expediency of a state uniformity of school books, reported to 
that body that " we are of the opinion that on very many accounts it is desir- 
able that there should be one and the same books used in all the schools of the 
State." After giving a number of reasons that make state uniformity desir. 
able, they further say: "On the other hand, your committee find great 
difficulties in establishing and maintaining such a uniformity of books; and 
some objections to having such a uniformity, if it could be brought about and 
retained." 

Then follow the difficulties and objections to such a law. To close their 
report they say: ''In view of all the reasons mentioned in this report, your 
committee are of the opinion that it would not be expedient to direct, or to 
order any board to direct, what school books shall be used in all the schools 
of the State." 
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Hon. D. Burt, State Superintendent of Minnesota, says of the operation of 
the state uniformity law in that State, in his report for 1879-80: "It is 
enough to say that the law for the past two years has made school books 
dearer rather than cheaper, and we can never realize any better results under 
the law." 

In the Illinois report for 1881-82 we find the following statements from the 
Hon. Henry Eaab, State Superintendent of Public Instruction : *'I know 
that state uniformity seems, at first sight, to be a very simple and ea£fy way 
to remove the popular discontent produced by the lack of economy and system 
in the supply and use of text-books, but I find, after making a complete 
examination of the results of experiments in enforced uniformity of text-books 
in other States, that there are many serious objections to the plan, among 
which may be mentioned the following: 

1. It is difficult if not impossible to enforce such a law because of the feeling 
that it is ^ arbitrary, un-democratic, un-American, unnecessary, impertinent.' 

2. It fails to recognize and supply all the varied needs of our complex school 
system. 

3. It prevents the free competition that stimulates the production and pro- 
motes the selection of the best books. 

4. It is liable to abuse, on account of the magnitude of the pecuniary inter- 
ests involved. 

5. It is not the onli/ way to secure cheap books. 

6. It has been frequently tried in other States and has uniformly failed, 
whether the books have been manufactured, purchased, or selected, by state 
authority. 

7. The most competent educational authorities in this country who have 
expressed themselves upon this subject are opposed to state uniformity." 

An unlimited amount of testimony against state uniformity might be pro- 
duced, fully as decided and damaging as the foregoing, but it would seem that 
sufficient evidence had been presented upon this subject to convince every unbi- 
ased, well-informed person that state* regulation of the text-book question is 
costly, impractical, unsatisfactory, unwise. 

Eight states have laws providing for county uniformity. This plan has 
fewer objections than that of state uniformity. The county being smaller, and 
the requirements less varied than those of a whole state, adoptions can be made 
that more readily meet the wants and approbation of different localities. 

Again, each county being allowed to select its own books, there are as many 
fields for free competition as there are counties in the State. The numerous 
rivalries that arise between the publishing houses under this system lead them 
to make better books and to place them in the market at reduced prices. 

But this plan of adopting text-books is not without its faults. Some of the 
difficulties encountered in providing books for a State are also met with in pro- 
viding them for a county. The field is still so large that a single set of books 
can not be selected which will be suitable to all parts of so large a territory; 
and persons empowered to make the adoptions are frequently charged with 
being in league with book-agents and receiving money for their votes. 

While the county seems to be too large for the successful operation of a 
uniformity law, the country school district proves to be too small, unless free 
text-books are provided by the district. They are too readily manipulated by 
importunate book-agents. The difficulties and dissatisfaction arising under 
our present method of adopting books have been previously noticed ; and I am 
of the opinion that a county uniformity-law, fairly enforced, would be product- 
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ive of fewer evil results than are experienced under our present system of 
adopting separate lists of books for each independent school-district. 

The township seems to be the most suitable unit for regulating the adoption 
and use of text-books, as well as for managing many other affairs connected 
with the country schools. Every uniformity law, whether it be state, county, 
township, or district, will be likely to have its defects and to meet with some 
disfavor. In consideration of the abuses that have been practised under laws 
providing for state, or county uniformity, in view of the inefiQciency and 
unpopularity of these laws, and knowing that our own statutes, providing for 
district adoption, are generally disregarded and worthless, I have come to the 
conclusion, after consulting reports upon this subject from many states, that 
the township plan is the most feasible and most productive of good results. 

Free Text-Books. 

I wish here to call attention to another factor in this question, and one upon 
which the ready solution of the text-book problem depends. I refer to the 
furnishing of text-books free to the .children in the public schools. I am 
aware that such a proposition will readily find its opponents, but there are 
considerations which strongly favor such a measure, and to which I invite 
careful thought. Districts now furnish dictionaries, globes, maps, charts, 
crayons, erasers, and many other appliances for the use of the school. If 
there are reasons why they should furnish these necessary articles there are 
equally as good reasons why they should provide text-books. A pupil studies 
arithmetic ; he learns his lesson in a book which belongs to himself, but a 
large portion of the work in this subject he performs upon the black-board 
belonging to the school, with district crayon and eraser. It is difficult to 
understand why public generosity should refuse the pupil an arithmetic, 
when it has provided him every other means for pursuing the study of mathe- 
matics. If public munificence is to be withheld from the pupil in any 
respect, why not require him to bring his own eraser, crayon, and black-board? 
There is no particular necessity for a uniformity in these articles, while there 
is a crying demand for uniformity of arithmetics and other text-books. The 
district builds a school-house and furnishes it with uniform seats, because it 
wishes to economize space and utilize all the room possible. Why should it 
not, upon the same grounds, furnish a uniform set .of books, and, by avoiding 
an endless jumble of classes, economize the time of pupils and teacher? 

Our schools are called free schools. Let them be free, then, in that broad 
sense which will allow every child to enjoy their privileges, untrammeled by 
any consideration of private expense for school appliances. 

I know that such a law would be objected to upon the plea that it would 
increase the amount of school tax to be raised. This might be true in a few 
cases, but to the average tax-payer who sends his children to school and to those 
who pay no taxes, it would be a saving. For instance, a country school of 
forty scholars is taught seven months in the year. The amount of money 
required to run the school is 1200 ; and the cost of furnishing the pupils with 
free text-books, as shown below in similar expense-reports from other States, 
will range from $10 to $20. Now, a person who pays one-tenth of the school 
tax, will contribute from $1 to $2 for the purchase of free school books. Men 
who are assessed one-tenth of the school-tax in rural districts are very few, and 
it is safe to say that the average tax-payer, in the case referred to, would not 
give to exceed seventy-five cents for supplying the schools with free text-books 
for a year. 
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General laws are enacted for the benefit of the masses. Any legislation, 
providing for free school books, will &nnaally save large aggregate amounts to 
the country districts; and, though it should increase the school expenses of a 
few, it would be justified upon the principle of doing the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Under the present plan of providing text-books, it costs 
fully $2 a year for books for each pupil. By the method of free text-books, 
it is shown by the reports from the States referred to below, that the average 
annual expense per pupil for books would be about fifty cents. The latter 
plan, then, would make an annual saving of $1.50 for each pupil. Now, there 
were enrolled in the schools of this State during the last school year, 391,610 
pupils. A saving of $1.50 for each pupil would annually amount to $587,415. 
In a decade the amou6t saved to the patrons of the schools would be $5,874,- 
150. This is a loss to the masses which is worthy the consideration of every 
philanthropist and which should be prevented by suitable legislation. 

It is claimed by some that pupils would not take the same care of books 
belonging to the district that they would of those belonging to themselves, and 
that the books would sooner be worn out or destroyed. In those schools that 
have tried the experiment of free text-books it is shown that, with proper reg- 
ulations, they are better cared for and last much longer than when owned by 
the pupils themselves. Moreover, under this plan books are made to do greater 
service than they are when furnished by the pupils. Belonging to the school, 
they will be used by succeeding classes until worn out. Belonging to the 
pupils, they are often laid aside nearly as good as new. The child outgrows 
his books in a term or two, and unless there is a younger brother or sister to 
inherit them they find their way into the garret as useless property. 

Below are given some of the opinions of leading educators upon this subject. 

In his report for 1877, Hon. Edward Searing, State Superintendent of Wis- 
consin, sajs: '^ After a careful and impartial study of the text-book question 
during the past four years, I have the fullest conviction that the plan of free 
text-books combines more practical and substantial advantages, from both the 
economical and pedagogical stand-point, than any other solution yet offered.'* 

The State Superintendent of California, in his report for 1874-5, writes: 
'^In eighteen hundred and seventy-three (fifth year) Bath (Me.) had a school 
attendance of two thousand nine hundred and forty, making the city's expen- 
diture for text-books a very little over fifty cents per child ! In California, at 
least three dollars per child are annually spent for text-books." 

At the California State Teachers' Association in 1882, the question of text- 
books came up for discussion. As there seemed to be a lack of information 
upon this subject, especially concerning free text-books and text-books sup- 
plied at cost, the whole matter was deferred ; and C. B. Towle, of Vallejo, 
was appointed a committee of one to obtain information upon the subject and 
report at the next meeting. Mr. Towle corresponded directly with the school 
officers of different towns, cities, and States. The numerous replies which he 
received came from thirty-five States, and they gave information concerning 
uniformity laws, free text-books and text-books at cost. In his report to the 
meeting of the association in Dec, 1883, he embodies this correspondence, 
from which the following opinions of school officers and educators upon the 
subject of free text-books are taken : 

Maine. — The following extracts are taken from a report by Samuel Libbey, 
of the School Committee of Orono, found in the state report for 1880 : ''During 
the year 1879, the amount expended for all the books for all the scholars was 
only $140.29, and yet every scholar attending school was supplied with all the 
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books he needed or could use, and the number of different scholars registered 
was 527. The cost to the town for each scholar was only 26J cents for the 
year. What have wo gained by the adoption of this system? I answer, 
uniformity of text-books, a satisfactory classiGcation in all our schools, an 
adequate supply of all the books needed, increased attendance upon our 
schools, and large savings in the cose of books. We have found it the most 
convenient method ; and transfers and exchanges of books are much more 
easily effected.'* This system was adopted in Orono in 187G. 

VermonL — N. W. White, Town Superintendent of Hartford, writes: "The 
plan of furnishing books to pupils works well with us thus far. It secures a 
uniformity of books. The poorest pupils are all as well supplied as the richer. 
Teachers like to teach in our town, because the schools are vtcU supplied with 
books. We are near the close of the fifth year since adopting this plan. We 
at first made an appropriation of $600 for the purchase of books, and $100 
annually to keep up the supply. We have about 500 pupils, so that the cost per 
pupil has been a fraction over $2 for the five years. The books now on hand are 
worth at least $300; this would reduce the actual cost to $1.60 per pupil for 
the five years. We buy books at the publishers' lowest wholesale price. To 
prevent loss or abuse, we hold teachers responsible as far as possible, as we do 
to take proper care of other school property. The books are all labeled with 
the rules, and numbered. Each teacher has a book in which to keep an 
account with each pupil, somewhat after the manner of a public library. 
With good teachers the books are well taken care of ; with poor teachers the 
books get more or less abused, and worn out faster than they ought to, just as 
other school property will get abused unless there is sufficient discipline. I 
have never heard any complaint from tax-payers upon this point, more than 
upon other school expenses. I am not aware of any disadvantages worth 
mentioning arising from this system of furnishing books. In regard to how 
much less it costs, my judgment is that it would cost double or more for the 
pupil to buy his own books. My own individual opinion is most decidedly in 
favor of the plan." 

Massachusetts. — As to free text-books, the law reads : ** A city by ordinance, 
and a town by vote, may authorize its school committee to purchase text-books 
and stationery for use in the public schools, such text-books to be the property 
of the city or town, and to be lent to pupils under such regulations as the school 
committee may make." The explanation following this law is : "The exercise 
of the power granted by this section makes the public schools wholly free. 
Wherever the plan has been adopted of furnishing school supplies by the town, 
it has been found to save two-fifths of the expense ; to make agreat saving of time 
in organizing the schools at the beginning of the term ; to prevent the wasteful 
and demoralizing use of books; to greatly increase the amount of work accom- 
plished by the pupils, and to increase the attendance from three to seven per 
cent. The plan is held in great favor wherever it has been tried." 

In 1881, Superintendent Connell of Pall River, writing upon the free text- 
book plan, says : 

Books and stationery are purchased at wholesale rates, on the best terms 
known to the trade. During the seven years the enrollment has increased but 
301, while the average attendance has gained 1,340. In other words, the 
enrollment has increased, in the seven years, but two per cent, while the 
average attendance has gained twenty-seven per cent. The result is due 
almost entirely to free text-books. 
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lu a letter of October 1, 1883, Superintendent Connell writes : ** We believe 
in the system here most heartily, and it gives very excellent satisfaction to all 
parties concerned." 

Wisco7mn. — The Wisconsin school report states that in 1879 the number of 
districtspurchasing text-books was J, 104, of which 427 loaned and 677 sold them 
to pupils; and in 1882 the number of districts purchasing was 1,795, of which 
574 loaned and 1,221 sold them to pupils. 

The same laws are also in force for cities and towns^ except that the Board 
of Education of the city or town may be authorized by the board of aldermen, 
common council, or trustees, to purchase text-books, and loan them to the 
pupils. 

Superintendent Albert Hardy of Lacrosse, writing about free text-books, 
says : '*The School Board of Lacrosse, after careful inquiry and mature delib- 
eration, unanimously adopted the plan a year ago last July. The same month 
I presented the matter, with the decision of the School Board, before the city 
council, which unanimously approved the action of the School Board, which 
action of the council made the matter legal. The amount of $1,500 was 
appropriated to carry out the scheme. I went to Chicago and purchased the 
books at very low rates. Last year we spent about $1,000, and this year, so 
far, $600. The text-books proper cost about 34 cents per pupil last year, and 
23 cents per pupil this year. There is no open opposition to the plan. As to 
method of management, the teachers are all furnished with ruled blank books, 
containing a column for names of pupils, number of the book, kind of book, and 
condition of the book, which is kept by a letter, as A for * new,* B for *used, but 
good,' etc. The teachers enter the names of all their pupils in these books, 
with the number, kind, and condition of the book. The numbers are checked 
oS when the book is returned, with date, and amount of fine, if any, under 
column ' remarks.' The pupils are thus held for the books at last, and charged 
with the cost if the book is lost, and required to pay a fine if the book is 
injured more than is necessary. I collected about $200 for injuries last year. 
There was no trouble in collecting; I did not lose $2.00. I should say that 
the high school is included in the above estimate ; Greek, Latin, all books. 

These are some of the advantages : 

First — Economy; it does not cost this community one-third of the former 
cost for books. 

Second — The pupils are on hand promptly at the beginning of the term, 
and do not have to wait to get books; that is, it increases the regularity of 
attendance. 

Third — It increases the attendance in higher grades; more children get a 
better education. 

Fourth — It makes the schools free indeed; puts the poor man's child on an 
equality with the rich man's child — all are supplied alike. 

Fifth — It is an educational force ; it teaches the responsibility and the care 
of property. 

The greatest disadvantage about it, is the increased labor and responsibility 
of the teacher." 

Michigan. — Superintendent J. M. B. Sill, of Detroit, writes: "Wo have no 
peculiar way of furnishing our pupils with text-books. Competition among 
book-sellers has, however, done us good service, and school books generally 
are sold to pupils at wholesale rates. I am an advocate of free text-books in 
free schools; but with us here it will probably be long before the public will 
agree with me." 
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Netv York. — Superintendent John Jasper, of New York city, writes: '*The 
Board of Education furnishes all pupils in the public schools with books 
and school supplies free of expense ; and this meets the hearty approval of the 
citizens of New York city/' 

New Jersey. — Superintendent Henry B. Pierce, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
writes: ''For the past eighteen years our readers have not cost on an average 
more than ten cents per year per pupil. Sanders' series were used fourteen 
years, when they were exchanged free of cost for Appleton's new series. The 
A class of girls in the grammar department used Sanders' Fourth Readers four- 
teen years; that is, more than 600 different girls used the same forty-five read- 
ing books. The original cost to the Board was less than $45, while the retail 
price during that time was $1.25 per book. The advantages of furnishing 
reading books to the pupils by the Board are many." 

Superintendent Wm. N. Barringer, of Newark, writes: *'We have fur- 
nished our pupils with books, slate pencils, chalk, etc., etc., for many years. 
It has cost on an average about 45 cents per pupil per annum. We like the plan 
very much ; its advantages are many — I will name a few : cheapness, conven- 
ience, uniformity, complete control of the course of study, and removal of all 
excuses for non-performance of work by pupils." 

Superintendent Geo. H. Barton, of Jersey City, writes : " For many years 
free text-books have been furnished to the children in the public schools of 
this city. The plan has proven very satisfactory. Books misused or abused 
have been paid for by the children having them. Parents are also obliged to 
pay for the books lost by their children. The cost per pupil has varied from 
50 cents to $1.25 per year for books and stationery." 

State Superintendent E. A. Apgar writes: ''Nearly all our cities furnish 
text-books free of cost to the children; among them are Newark, 130,000 
population; Jersey City, 125,000; Paterson, 50,000; New Brunswick, 20,000; 
etc. We have 1,500 school districts in the State outside the cities, and about 400 
of these supply free text-books. It is my endeavor to get all the districts in 
the State to adopt the policy which now prevails in so many. In my reports 
and addresses I have always recommended this policy. In advocating this 
policy I have opposed State, or even county uniformity. Every advantage 
which uniformity offers, is secured, from the fact that the pupil in removing 
to a new district is not required to buy new books ; and all the evils growing 
oat of a State or county adoption, which are many, are avoided." 

In concluding his report, Mr. Towle makes the following statement: "This 
ends my report, which shows the management of text-books in all the states 
of the Union except Louisiana. Two letters to that state failed to return the 
necessary information. It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the more 
this subject is studied, the more positive one becomes that, all things being 
considered, the end of the text-book question will not be reached until, every- 
where, books are supplied free of cost to the pupils, being obtained by each 
city, town, or district, direct from the publishers, at such rates as will be fair 
to all concerned; that text-books, in order to have them cheapest and best, 
must be the joint product of private enterprise and general competition." 

I have taken some pains to inform myself upon the text-book question, and 
have endeavored to make an unbiased presentation of testimony, so that those 
who frame our laws may have before them the experience and opinions of 
educators in other states, in case of legislation upon the uniformity of text- 
books. 
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Upon first coneidering this subject, I was iDclined to favor the plan of 
conDty oDiformitj as the most practical, eScieot, aod sattsloctory. An 
examinatiou, however, of the reports upon this question from those states 
where the county system has hcen tried, has revealed many objections to this 
plan. Though it is preferable to state nuiformity, and would be an improve- 
ment upon our present system, I am convinced that the townsbip is the proper 
nnit for regulating text-hook uniformity as well as for managing most of the 
affairs connected with the rural schools. I wonld also add, that the onlycom- 
plete remedy for the evils that will grow out of any system of uniformity, be 
it Btat«, county, township, or district, lies in providing free text-books for the 
schools. 

After carefatly couBidering this text-book question I am convinced that the 
district should purchase all the books used in the schools; and that the; 
should be held as district property, and either fnrnisbed free for the nse of 
those who attend school, loaned to them at a price that would simply corer 
wear and tear, or sold to them at actual cost. By this means uniformity will 
be readily secured, the price of books will be greatly reduced, and many of 
the obstacles which now decrease the attendance upon the schools and prevent 
their most successful workings will be removed. 

Text-Books in Use. 
Following is n tabulated list of thp text-books used in the nine counties of 
the State, named, as taken from reports made to this Bopartment. The nnm- 
ber of counties given in the table will serve to give an idea of the diversity of 
books in nse iu the same localities, and the desirability of action that will 
' bring abont more of uniformity and stability in the nss of text-books : 

Tablb or Tbxt-books Obed im ins Codktikb Named, Includino the Facts Stated ih 
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la addition to the foregoing named text-booka, ottiers are nsed in a few of 
the schools in the connties of Branch, St. JoBeph, Cass, Berrion, Oeceola, and 
Shiavusee. The names of the hooka and number of schools in which each 
book ia need are aa follows : 

OBXHOaBAFHT : Mne, viz ; Analytical, 6 ; Beaches, 2 ; North American, 8 ; 
Barnes, 1; Clark, 3; Kobinson, 2; Parker, 2; Appleton, 3; Buckwaltera, 
19; Butler, 1; Webb, 1; American, 1; Bdwarda, 1; Baub, 3; Comprehens- 
ive, 1. 

Rbadeb: Fifteen, viz: Independent, Child's Book, Monroe, Hooker, Pat- 
terson, each 3 ; Model, Robinson, LJppincott, Kew Qraded, Sherwood, Lamp< 
son, each 1; Barnes, Swinton, each 8; Normal, 10; Raub, 22. 
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Aritumetic : Five, viz : Fish, 5 : Everetts, 3 ; Raub, 28 ; Clark, 1 ; Prac- 
tical, ^. 

Grammar: Nine, viz: Looniis 4; Patterson, 4; Bobinson, 2; Brown, 5; 
Green, 6; Hooper, 1; Raub, 3; Whitney, 1. 

Geography: Seven, viz: Thompson, French, Watson, Barnes, Robinson, 
Hard, each 9; Swinton, 10. 

Of the 1,200 districts in the nine counties named, 458 reported the names 
of the Orthographies used. The remaining 742 districts failed to report. 

Readers used: 839 districts reported. The remaining 361 failed to report. 

Grammars used: 800 districts reported. The remaining 400 failed to report. 

Geographies used: 937 districts reported. The remaining 263 failed to 
report. 

Penmanship used: 749 districts reported. The remaining 451 failed to 
report. 

United States History used: 769 districts reported. The remaining 431 
failed to report. 

While it is possible that in some districts no United States history was used, 
there may be some reason for no report tinder this head from the fall number 
of districts; but the same may not be said of the other branches named in 
the list. 

A Graded Course of Study for Country Schools. 

Clopely connected with the subject of text-book uniformity is that of classi- 
fying and grading the country schools. A uniform list of books is indispen- 
sable to successful grading, but it is not the only factor to be considered in 
the solution of this problem. More potent agencies than this are required to 
bring order out of the chaos that exists. 

Ko labor is successful unless it is systematized. The work done in the 
country schools has but little system connected with it, and, to a large extent, 
it results in failure. There is a wide difference existing between the country 
and the village schools. That the work performed in the latter is far supe- 
rior to that done in the former is an axiomatic fact. The reason for this is 
obvious. The village schools are thoroughly organized and the iuscrnction 
given in them is in accordance with some well-established plan — hence their 
superiority. 

In writing upon this subject, it is my purpose to notice some of the evils 
existing in the ungraded schools, to point out the difficulties to be met and 
overcome in establishing a course of study, to suggest means by which grading 
may be facilitated, and to remark the beneficial results of a graded system. 

One noticable evil under the present system is the early withdrawal of pupils 
from the ungraded schools. 

The village and city schools are usually well patronized from the country 
districts. This draft upon the rural schools takes from them the best pupils, 
and country teachers often present this as an excuse for the random work which 
they are doing. No doubt this heavy loss to the ungraded districts seriously inter- 
feres with building up good schools, but, in my opinion, it is a result and not 
a cause of the hap-hazard work done in these schools. Were they what they 
should be and might bo made, and what I believe they would be if properly 
graded, the lists of non-resident pupils from the country would be much 
smaller in the village schools than we now find them. 

Grading is what has given the village schools their excellence and popular- 
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ity; the want of this is what has made the coautry schools so inefficient and 
unpopular. 

The frequent change of teachers is another hindrance to the advancement 
of the ungraded schools. Here the teacher finds no certain amount of work 
laid out to be accomplished in a given time, and he pursues his labors with no 
definite end in view. AVithout a plan to guide him or a purpose to hold him, the 
country teacher readily becomes an itinerant in his profession. This frequent 
•change of teachers unsettles the condition of the schools and renders useless 
much of the work that is performed by both pupils and instructors. At the 
beginning of each term, with a new teacher, the pupils are generally turned 
back to the beginning of their books, and are required to go over the same 
topics that they have studied from term to term. School boards generally 
recognize the folly of so frequent changes, and some are now offering better 
"wages in order to secure the continuoas services of good teachers. But with 
«uch inducements placed before them there is still a tendency among teachers 
to get odt of the ungraded school work. Systematized labor is more attract- 
ive and satisfactory than unsystematized, and the graded village schools will 
•continue to attract the best teachers, as well as the best pupils, from the conn- 
try schools so long as the latter are organized and conducted with so little 
•method. 

Another evil resulting from the aimless management of the district schools 
is the great number of classes that are found in them. At a teachers' associ- 
ation, recently held in one of the older counties, the writer inquired of those 
present as to the number of classes in their schools. Out of eighteen or twen- 
ty country teachers in attendance, nearly half were each hearing over thirty 
recitations every day. In another county a college student, within sight of 
his alma mater, taught a school of twenty-one scholars from whom he suc- 
ceeded in forming forty-two classes. 

In the same county another young man was so accommodating as to allow 
the use of six first readers in his school, which necessitated the hearing of that 
number of classes in that branch of the subject. 

This kind of school management, if such it can be called, is not peculiar to 
the schools and counties referred to, but prevails in every part of the State. 
I venture the opinion that the ungraded schools in this State, during the 
winter term, will each average thirty classes. Deducting the recesses and the 
time consumed in calling and dismissing classes, and there will be left au 
average of about eight minutes for each recitation. The teacher can give no atten- 
tion to explanation and instruction, for his time must be wholly occupied in 
hearing recitations and manipulating classes. With the school well graded, 
the maximum number of classes need not exceed twenty-two, though all the 
studies be taught in which a person is required to pass an examination for a 
third-grade certificate. 

The one-sided development of a majority of the pupils who attend the 
ungraded schools is another evil result of teaching without an adopted course 
of study. Each pupil, after he has learned a little of reading, is allowed to 
follow his own inclinations in the choice of studies, and he usually selects 
them regardless of their sequent relations or of his capacity to understand 
them. It is not an uncommon thing to find pupils iu these schools who are 
reading in the fifth reader, and yet they do not know the multiplication table. 
There are others who have been through arithmetic, but they can not read 
intelligently, and they know nothing of grammar. Frequently young men 

D 
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and women come from the country to study arithmetic in the village high 
school, when their education outside of this subject is limited to a poor 
knowledge of reading, writing, and spelling. In the ungraded schools little 
attention is given to the rational and symmetrical development of the faculties 
of the child or to the best means of preparing him for future usefulness. 

Our present school law gives the district school boards authority to deter- 
mine the studies to be pursued and to prescribe the text-books to be used in 
the rural schools, but it is considered more advisory than mandatory. As far 
as I know, school boards have exercised little or no authority under this law 
in establishing regular courses of study, excepting what has been incidentally 
accomplished in that direction by the adoption of uniform lists of text-books* 
The uncertainty of any permanent and beneficial results being derived from 
such action was shown in discussing the subject of text-book uniformity. 

In 1882 my predecessor in office arranged a course of study for the ungraded 
schools, and by means of the county institutes it was placed in the hands of 
a large number of country teachers. In 1883 this course, which may be found 
in another part of this volume, was re-arranged and tabulated, and copious 
notes and a daily programme were added to explain its practical use. Twen- 
ty-five thousand copies of this course of study were sent out to school officers 
and teachers during the summer. They were placed in the hands of those 
present at the county institutes, and the instructors explained them to the 
teachers and urged the importance of adopting such a plan of work in their 
schools. It is yet too early to expect any extensive results from these labors, 
but in this movement there is not the energy and earnest interest manifested 
which the case demands. 

Prof. Daniel Putnam, of the State Normal School, read an able paper 
upon this subject before the State Teachers' Association in December. This 
paper is printed with the proceedings of the Association, in the back part of 
this volume, and I desire here to call attention to it as one worthy of careful 
perusal. After the presentation and discussion of this subject, a committee 
was appointed to consider the question of grading the district schools, and ta 
recommend to the next Legislature such measures as would facilitate its 
accomplishment. 

There are difficulties to be encountered in establishing this course of study, 
which should be carefully considered and clearly understood. The progress 
made in this work will be necessarily slow and trying to the impatient ; but by 
an earnest and intelligent advocacy of the movement by teachers, school 
journals, and educators generally, it may be brought to a fair and successful 
trial in the near future. 

With the country schoolsin their present condition, the principal obstacles to 
be met in grading are the following : (I) The multiplicity of text-books ; (2) 
The frequent change of teachers; (3) The practice of turning pupils back at 
the beginning of each term ; (4) The short terms, and the few months of 
school that are taught in many districts during the year; (5) The irregular 
attendance of pupils; (6) The indifference that many parents manifest in 
regard to the school work of their children; (7) The leaving of the choice of 
studies too much to pupils and parents, and aimlessness in selecting them ; (8) 
The indisposition of the inhabitants in the rural districts to accept the changes 
necessitated by this system, and the unwillingness of some school boards to put 
it into operation ; (9) the failure of teachers to inform themselves in regard to 
the benefits of a grade course of study, and their unwillingness to make suf- 
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ficient exertions to' secure its adoption; (10) The want of a sufficient record of 
the work of the school and the standing of pupils in former terms. i 

Several of the difficulties mentioned would vanish with an effective district \ 
or township uniformity law. But with free text-books for the schools, and 1 
with the towmhip as the district unit, very few of these obstacles would stand ^ 
in the way of establishino: and successfully working to a graded course of 
study. 

Following are a few suggestions, which every teacher would do well to heed 
in classifying pupils for graded work: 

1. He should have a well-defiped course of study and a daily programme 
with which he should make himself thoroughly familiar. 

2. He should see the district officers, and^ as far as possible, the patrons of 
the school; explain to them the advantages of the graded system, and secure 
their cooperation. He should, at least, gain their acquiescence to his plans. 

3. Organize the more advanced pupils into a class that can finish the course 
with one or two terms of work. Arrange the other pupils in the succeeding 
grades, being guided somewhat in the classification by their knowledge of read- 
ing or arithmetic, one or both. 

4. Hold public examinations at the end of each term, and promote to higher 
grades those who have successfully done their work. It might be well to have 
some general exercises and to grant certificates of promotion. 

5. Graduate those who have finished the full conrse> and grant suitable 
diplomas bearing the signatures of the teacher and the principal school officers 
of the county, township, and district. Obtain lists of questions from the county 
board of examiners for the examinations of the graduating class, and invite 
the examiners or the township inspector to supervise, and the parents to witness 
these examinations. Finish the course and hold commencement exercises at 
the end of the winter term, as a larger number of the advanced pupils will 
attend school during the winter months. 

b. Keep a record of the work done in the school which shaU show the 
classification of the pupils, their general standing and attendance, and the 
advancement each has made in the studies pursued. 

It is not expected that the above suggestions can be fully followed in carry- 
ing out the plan for grading the schools in the rural districts. To facilitate 
this movement, some changes in the law must be made. But, whether the 
law is amended or not, much can be done in establishing a graded course of 
study by adopting some such measures as those given above. They have been 
successfully employed in grading the country schools in other states, and 
every village or city teacher in the graded schools of this State has learned 
that all such means are effective agents in placing and holding pupils in a 
graded course. What is most needed to make the scheme successful, is wise 
and intelligent management and patient, determined, and united effort. 

The following are some of the advantages to bo derived from grading and 
classifying the district schools : 

1. Evidence shows that the enrollment has increased in those schools that 
have adopted the plan, and that the general standing of many of them has 
been raised sixty or seventy per cent. 

2. Pupils are placed in the different grades, and at once become ambitious to 
advance with their classes. They continue longer in school, attend it more 
regularly, and pursue their studies more faithfully, in the hope of promotion 
or final graduation. 
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3. Working in accordance with some method better order is secured, and 
the school is more easily managed. 

4. The number of classes is reduced, the teacher's time is economized, and 
he becomes more of an instructor and less of a school keeper. 

5. In the ungraded schools the choice of studies is left too much to pupils 
or parents, and their selections generally result in a disproportionate intel- 
lectual culture. Under the graded system each student is required to pursue 
the studies in their order. These are so arranged as to give the pupil a 
■complete elementary education at each step in the course; and should he 
finish the course of study, he will have mastered all those common branches 
which give a symmetrical development to the mind, and fairly equip a person 
for the practical affairs of life. 

6. The tendency of this system is to make the teacher's position more 
continuous and permanent. Working to a plan, he is induced to remain from 
term to term and work for its successful consummation. The people take a 
deeper interest in this kind of school work and the cause of education is 
thereby advanced. 

7. With all the rural schools working under the same course of study, 
fewer evil results will be experienced by a change of teachers; and pupils 
moving from one district to another, will readily find the classes which they 
are qualified to enter, thus saving much time to themselves and much annoy- 
ance to the teacher. 

Teaching under the graded system in the rural schools has been attended 
^ich the most satisfactory results. Those who have tried the experiment are 
loudest in its praise; as may be seen from the following testimony : 

In the Wisconsin School Report for 1882, the Superintendent of St. Croix 
county, E. I. Dewelly, writes: '^ Already a marked change is seen in those 
schools which have adopted this system. Great credit is duo to the citizens 
and school boards for their hearty cooperation in all of our efforts at gradu- 
ation. One school district, No. 4, town of Star Prairie, has worked into a 
very excellent grade. * * * I think, in time, the system of grading 
^ill become a part of our common schools, but it will require time and patient 
labor, as there are many influences to retard its adoption." 

J. T. Lunn, Superintendent of Sauk county, says: ** Nothing yet seen in 
the workings of the course of study weakens my conviction that it is a fountain 
^f good to our country schools, though yet in the budding rather than the 
fruiting stage. * ♦ * Little or no objection is made to its use, as 
familiarity has robbed it of its terrors, and experience has developed its merits." 

In the Minnesota report for 1881-2, C AV. Smith, Superintendent of Hen- 
nepin county, writes as follows in regard to the working of the graded system 
in the rural schools of that county : ''The test of efficiency is not found in the 
amount of work done, but the thoroughness with which the work attempted 
•has been performed. A fair comparison of the results since the inauguration 
of the plan, with those secured in the past, will show marked evidence of 
improvement in this particular. During the school year just closed, the thor- 
oughness of the teaching made itself felt. Thirty schools reported classes for 
.graduation. The pupils worked like beavers, the teachers seemed to vie with 
each other in their endeavors to prepare their classes to stand well at the March 
^examinations. Nor was the labor in vain, for the graduates showed a fuller 
knowledge of the subjects required and a higher culture than heretofore, and 
the education in the lower grades was more symmetrical. The utility and 
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practicability of the scheme seems to be fully appreciated by the masses of the 
people. * * * . 

''The management of the schools has been improved and simplified by the 
attempt made to follow a settled line of policy, and the nnmbcr of daily reci- 
tations has been reduced, thus enabling the teacher to do more complete and 
effectual work in less time than under the old regime.'* 

In the School Journal of May 12, 1883, is found the following statement 
made by Superintendent Bruce, of Camden county, N. J., in an article upon 
Grading the District Schools: ''During the four years,'' from 1877 to 1881, 
"eighteen districts have had graduates. In most every district there is a great 
desire to have pupils complete the course, and to obtain a diploma. It gives a 
standing to the school and to the teacher. I can say that more and better, 
work— double the work — is done in the allotted school year, than was done in 
1872, and for a much lower rate of compensation." 

The graded system has been tried for a number of years in many of the 
country schools of Indiana, and the experiment has invariably resulted in 
the improved condition of those schools. In the .journal of Education for 
Jan. 24, 1884, under this heading: "Why Indiana is a Banner State in 
Education," the editor gives a long quotation from an article by H. M. 
Skinner, on educational progress in Indiana. In this article Mr. Skinner 
gives the grading of the country schools as one of the leading causes 
of the progress that has been made. Upon this subject he says: "The 
grading of the country schools has been successfully accomplished in 
many counties, and as a system its triumph is beyond question. The 
pupils are classified and seated in the school-room according to classification. 
They have a definite and established course of study. They pursue it regu- 
larly to the end, as do pupils of city schools; and, like those pupils, they grad- 
uate with school honors when the course is satisfactorily completed. It is a 
matter of wonder that our common schools were not graded years ago, and 
that any one should ever have questioned the success of the plan, much more, 
that any one should have opposed it. 

"We have been behind Illinois in this matter, yet not so far behind as sup- 
posed. Ten years ago, while teaching in one of the suburbs of Chicago, under 
the superinteudency of Prof. Albert 6. Lane, of that city, I was one of the 
first to apply the then new system of grading to the work, and to test it in 
practice. That admirable system of Lane's has gone over many of the States, 
and proven its value in untold thousands of schools?" 

In answer to a letter of inquiry to Napoleon Clark, chairman of the Board 
of School Inspectors of the township of Hansom, Hillsdale county, the follow- 
ing was received upon the subject of grading the schools of his township: 
"Thus far the attempt has been successful in a marked degree in the school 
first adopting the system. This was done in the spring of 1882. The advan- 
tages are : (1) definite aims and definite work ; (2) no backing up, but a con- 
tinued progress in each class; (3) obviating the dangerous practice of going 
over too much ground ; (4) furnishing a healthy incitement to pupils to keep 
up with their grade; (5) reducing the number of classes to a minimum; 
(6) rendering the pupil's education symmetrical and not one-sided, each study 
having its proper place and time." 

Mr. Clark has succeeded in grading three of the schools in the township, 
and thinks a number of others would try the plan if it was properly presented 
to them. In one district he attended the school meeting, explained the 
scheme, and he found the people and the board willing to listen to his explana- 
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tions^ and the course of study was there adopted by a vote of those present. 
This shows what an energetic inspector may do in grading the country schools. 

In concluding his letter, Mr. Clark says: ''I am confident that it is a long 
step in advance for those who are trying to have good schools and find them^ 
selves impeded for tlie want of system. And I think that, perhaps, if peo- 
ple were made acquainted in some way with the true aims of a school — not 
altogether to impart a little scattering knowledge, but to train and develop 
the powers, that they would readily arlopt a system looking to that end." 

Much more might be said and further evidence might be produced to show 
the excellencies of the graded system, but it is hoped that the subject has 
been discussed to such an extent as will lead educators and law-makers to 
consider carefully and candidly this important question. The most defective 
part of Michigan's educational system is in the official management and ped- 
agogical work of the country schools. This state oi things should not be per- 
mitted to continue. In the rural districts a large portion of the children 
receive their entire education ; and the present condition of those schools 
should lead every intelligent, patriotic citizen to work faithfully and vig^- 
orously for their improvement. 

School Supervisiok. 

Supervision of the public schools is still an unsettled question in this State. 
Several of mv predecessors have discussed this subject quite fully in their 
annual reports, and the laws have been amended and revised for the purpose 
of increasing the efficiency of this important department of public school 
work. 

Our present system of school supervision is essentially the same as it was 
previous to the establishment of the county superintendency in 1867; and the 
work done by the township inspectors in the visitation of schools is to-day as 
useless and unsatisfactory as that performed under any previous plan of 
supervision. 

The people of this State have always recognized the necessity of some sort 
of school supervision, and the laws have been so framed as to provide for 
certain officers, who should have a general oversight of the schools located 
within certain limits of territory; but at no time in the history of oar 
State have the schools been under that effective superintendence that was 
designed by the founders of our educational system. The laws previously 
enacted upon this subject have unwisely placed the supervision of the schools 
either entirely under the control of the township inspectors or in the hands of 
a county superintendent; and its provisions so limited the amount of time 
that the supervising officer, under the county system, should devote to this 
work and the amount of compensation that ho should receive for his services, 
that the office has generally been filled by persons of meagre ability. Under 
either plan the result has been a proportionate relation between the labor 
performed, the skill employed, and the remuneration received. It is true that 
some townships are fortunate enough to secure the services of competent 
inspectors, who are earnest and energetic, and who are doing excellent work 
in the schools under their charge; but such townships are exceptions to the 
general rule. 

In my official work I am constantly reminded of the weakness of our educa- 
tional system in the local supervision and management of school affairs. The 
charge of general inefficiency on the part of those who are elected to inspect 
the schools is the complaint most frequently heard. 
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This is not to be wondered at when we come to understand the qualifications 
of the average man who is elected to the position of township inspector, and 
to consider the duties to be performed by such an officer. 

Following are the duties of the school inspector, as defined by the school 
laws of this State: 

First. To visit each of the schools in his township, at least 07ice each term, 
and to examine carefully the discipline, the mode of instruction, and the 
progress and proficiency of the pupils. 

Second, To counsel with the teachers and the district boards as to tiie courses 
of study to be pursued, and as to any improvement in discipline and instruc- 
tion in the schools. 

Third, To note the condition of the school houses and the appurtenances 
thereto, and to suggest plans for new houses to be erected, and for warming 
and ventilating the same, and for the general improvement of the school 
houses and grounds. 

Fourth. To promote by such means as he may devise, subject to the advice 
of the Board of School Examiners, the improvement of the schools in his towu- 
ehip, and the elevation of thexharacter and qualifications of the teachers and 
officers thereof. 

Fifth. To notify the secretary of the board of school examiners of any 
fichool within his township that is not being conducted in a successful and 
profitable manner. 

Sixth. To make such reports of his official labors, and the condition of the 
schools, as the Superintendent of Public Instruction may direct, or the Board 
of School Examiners may request. 

Seventh, To perform such other duties as may be required of him by law, 
or that the Superintendent of Public Instruction may direct. 

These regulations cover an important field of labor, and they demand better 
talent and more time than are generally given to this class of school work 
under our present system. These provisions of the law are poorly observed, 
and the frequent charges of inefficient services are not without foundation. 

In round numbers there are 9,000 schools in the State to be visited by the 
township superintendent ''at least once each term." Allowing three terms in 
the year, the minimum number of visits to be made by these officers during 
the year is 27,000. As shown by the reports in this office only 4,555 official 
visits were made during the school year ending Sept. 3, 1883. The number 
of different schools visited during the year is reported at 2,982, leaving 6,018 
schools unnoticed by these officers whom the law requires to visit each school 
at least once each term. The 2,982 schools that were inspected received 4,555 
visits, each averaging 2^ hours in length. In other words, the few inspectors 
who considered visitation necessary at all, each spent an average of 4^ hours 
in each of the schools under his jurisdiction during the year. 

Failure to secure the amount of inspection required is not the only fault to 
be noticed in this connection. It is just to presume that persons well qualified 
for the position of inspector are more prompt and faithful in the discharge of 
their duties. It is also safe to conclude that a goodly portion of the visits 
reported were made by persons possessing little knowledge of school affairs. 

If the supervision of the schools is to have any value or significance in it, 
it must be done by men having a liberal culture and a practical knowledge of 
the work. It is an injustice to the teacher and of no benefit to the schools to 
be examined and criticised by inspectors who do not understand even the rudi- 
ments of teuchins;. Yet these officers are required by law, under a penalty for 
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the noQ-performance of their daties, to coansel >yith the teachers and district 
boards as to the discipline and instruction in the schools, and to improve, by 
sach means as they may devise, the character and qualification of the teachers 
and district officers. This may be considered an extreme view of the case, bat 
the reports in this office show that only about one-fourth of the township 
inspectors have paid any attention to the visitation of schools. I am ready to 
admit that there are exceptions to the above statements, and that some of the 
superintendents are doing good service; but, from all the information that I 
can gather upon this subject, I am convinced that nearly all of those who 
failed to inspect the schools, and fully one half of those who reported visita- 
tions, were incompetent to perform the work of supervision. 

As shown by the sixth and seventh duties of the township inspector, he is 
required to make annual reports of his official labors and the condition of 
the schools to the ISupcrintendeut of Public Instruction. By this provision of 
the law it was designed tliat the Department of Public Instruction should be 
regularly informed of the workings of the educational system in all of its 
branches, from the rural district school to the State University. 

From this Department is required annually a report, stating the condition 
of all incorporated institutions of learning, and of the primary, graded, and 
high scliools. A large portion of this report relates directly to the schools 
under the supervision of the township inspectors. Blanks are sent out from 
this office each year to these officers, for the purpose of collecting such items 
and information as will lead to a general understanding of the management 
and condition of the schools, and as will show the valuable features and the 
weak places in the public school system. Whether the foregoing require- 
ments of the law are fulfilled, or whether it is defective and inoperative, I 
will leave it to the reader to judge from the following facts: There were 
1,020 blanks sent out to the chairmen of the Township Board of School 
Inspectors in 1883, to be filled out by them and returned to the secretaries 
of the county boards of examiners. The reports of the secretaries to this 
Department show that only G41 chairmen returned these blanks, many of 
which were but partially filled. Three hundred and seventy-nine, or more than 
a third of the whole number failed to make any report, as required by law. 
Comment upon the above facts seems unnecessary. 

Below are given a few extracts from the secretaries' reports, which show 
some very decided opinions upon this question, both from the secretaries and 
the chairmen themselves. 

George A. Parker, Secretary of Sanilac county, writes: **The statistics here 
given may be approximately correct, but it is next to impossible to get accu- 
rate answers to some of the questions. Toxomldp supervision of the schools is 
a mere farce in a large percentage of the townships of the State;, Inspectors 
say so themselves. Argument is unnecessary." 

J. H. Sharpe, Secretary of Bay county, says: **There is another great fault 
that could be overcome if the inspectors would do their duty. The present 
supervision of the schools is but a farce in three-fourths of our townships, 
but the board is doing all it can to become acquainted with the teachers and 
the wants of the schools, by holding meetings every two months, and almost 
insisting that teachers shall bo present. By this means we learn their modes 
of teaching and qualifications better than by any written examination." 

In his report for Manistee county, Geo. H. Kilborn says: *' Very many of 
the schools have not been visited by the chairmen of the boards of inspectors 
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during the past; season, and only about one-half of the chairmen made reports. 
I think our system of visiting can be improved.'' 

The Secretary of Isabella county, Free Estee, writes: **The present system 
of having a board of three school examiners works well, and a marked improve- 
ment in the schools of the county is noticed. The main defect is that this 
board does not have the supervision of the schools. If the law were so amended 
as to place the personal supervision and visitation of the schools of the entire 
county in the hands of the Board of School Examiners, or one member of that 
board, it would certainly be a much needed improvement and one very benefi- 
cial in its results." 

N". L. Downie, of Muskegon county, says: **Ihave done all in my power to 
get the report called for ready in time, but you will see from the one sent 
you, and specimen of chairmen's report enclosed therewith, the unreliable 
character of the reports furnished the secretary by the several chairmen. 
Many of them are absolutely worthless. I have had no data upon which to 
base a satisfactory report. I have spared neither pains nor expense to secure 
reliable reports ; have written to chairmen repeatedly, sent them all the blanks 
furnished by the Department, and I regret to state that many of my letters 
received no attention. Cause : ignorance or ifidifference. Arrangements are 
being made to secure reliable reports this year, and if they are not furnished 
promptly we must know why.** 

Harvey Tappan, Secretary of St. Glair county, writes in regard to the feeling 
of the chairmen of his county concerning supervision, as expressed by them at 
their last annual meeting, 18 of the /^3 being present: '^ Every one of the 
chairmen expressed himself as being well pleased with the general progress 
of the schools and the work of the examining board, but all but one of those 
present spoke in favor of so amending the present law as to make it the duty 
of the secretary to visit each school in the county. They all seemed to think 
that the system cannot be entirely successful until such a step is taken, and 
they requested me to correspond with you to that eflEect.'* 

Gilbert H. Blodgett, Secretary of Mason county, writes: '^In my judgment 
the greatest defect in the present system lies in the method of the visitation of 
the schools. In older counties, doubtless, the defect is not so apparent, or, 
perhaps, does not exist; but with us not one in three of those to whom this 
important and delicate task is delegated, is capable of performing it so that 
any advantage accrues to the school or teacher. Many of them-do not go near 
the schools. They do not even know who have taught them, and they make 
no reports. * * ♦ The law, I think, should be so amended that the 
teachers can be visited by those who grant them certificates, and who by such 
visitations can better judge whether the schools can be safely trusted with 
these teachers." 

Secretary Sears, of Macomb county, writes : ** The present method of super- 
vision is scarcely satisfactory. Reports have been generally received, but they 
appear to have been very carelessly compiled. I believe a single superintendent 
preferable to fourteen." 

In the above quotations is to be seen a statement of facts which clearly indi- 
cates that local supervision is not what the law intended it should be, is not 
what the necessities of the schools demand, nor is it what every earnest educa- 
tor and patron of the schools should attempt to make it. The inefficiency and 
indifference or negligence on the part of township inspectors are not peculiar 
to the new counties alone, but these faults are quite as general and marked in 
the older portions of the State. 

E 
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It may be asked, ^^Does supervisioa of the schools pay? If so, how mach 
and what kind?" Before answering this question let ns consider the valae of 
supervision in business pursuits. In every branch of industry requiring the 
employment of any considerable number of persons, certain ones are appointed, 
for their ability and experience, to exercise a general oversight over the work 
performed by a few individuals. Economy and efficiency require system, and 
system makes supervision necessary. 

The contractor who engages to build a railroad sends out not only his labor- 
ers, but with each gang of men a ''boss," who directs the workers and super- 
intends the work. Before the road is accepted from the contractor, skilled 
inspectors are employed to examine the character of the work in progress and 
completed, and they make their report to some higher supervising authority of 
the company. Sailroad corporations recognize the importance of intelligent 
supervision, both general and special, and the large amounts that they pay 
annually for that kind of work saves them much more than it costs. 

A large, well organized printing establishment has its press-room, proof-room, 
news-room, job-room, counting-room, editorial-room, and bindery. A certain 
class of work is done in each department, which may employ but a small 
number of laborers ; but every department has its foreman, who directs and 
inspects the work done and exercises a limited authority over the persons under 
his supervision. Besides the foreman a manager, or superintendent, is 
employed, who has a general oversight of the entire business. 

A manufacturing establishment which I recently visited employs 150 
persons. It is supplied with the most approved machinery made, and mostly 
skilled workmen are employed. The proprietor of this establishment does 
not permit his men to pursue their labors at such times as best suits their 
convenience, nor to select or reject such portions of the work as they may 
choose. To supervise this business and manage it economically it is found 
necessary to employ a superintendent, an assistant superintendent, seven 
foremen, a time-keeper, and a book-keeper. 

The business man who engages a half-dozen carpenters or masons to build 
his house considers it economical to secure the services of a skilled mechanic 
to plan and supervise the work. So the farmer who employs a number of 
men to labor upon his farm, finds it necessary and profitable to give all or a 
portion of his time to laying out the work and seeing that it is properly 
executed. 

The business manager of every department of industry understands the valae 
of systematized labor, and recognizes the importance and economy of skilled 
supervision. The strongest argument in proof of this assertion is the fact 
that it is so extensively practiced by every kind of business enterprise of any 
importance. And this too under the management of men who practice the 
principle of not paying out a dollar except they are to get value received in 
return. 

If supervision is so valuable and necessary in the management of business 
matters, why is it not equally as valuable and necessary in the management 
of school affairs? Every business enterprise, public or private, which employs 
a score of men or more and expends a few thousand dollars annually is placed 
nnder constant, strict, and skilled supervision, in order that the best results 
may be secured. 

The same wise policy is not practiced in the management of the rural schools. 
If competent supervision is necessary in any business or calling, it certainly 
should be employed in that of public education. This is true whether we 
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consider it in regard to its results^ or costs, or its teaching force. There were 
enrolled in the country schools daring the last school year 221,228 pupils, and 
$1,953,966 were expended upon them. One third of the teachers employed 
were without experience, and four-fifths were found qualified to receive only 
third-grade certificates. The 6,360 schools in the rural districts were under 
the control of 11,723 different teachers during the time mentioned. jNotwith- 
standing the amount of money expended and the great interests at stake in 
these schools, they were largely without intelligent or effective supervision. 
Novices and incompetents were left as much to themselves in their work as 
teachers of the most successful experience. 

The graded schools of the towns and cities have long since learned the val- 
ue of skiUful supervision. The growth of these schools, the reputation which 
they have attained, and the excellent work which they are doing, are, in a great 
measure, due to the oversight and directive authority of a competent Superin- 
tendent. The average cost per pupil for supervision in the graded schools of 
this State is about 80 cents. 

The boards that have the control of these schools are generally composed of 
men possessing good business ability, and it is fair to suppose that they would kct 
as wisely and practice as strict economy in the management of school affairs 
as they would in the transaction of their own business. They know the cost 
of supervision and its value, and are willing to pay a fair compensation for 
this kind of school work. They understand that superWsion pays, and neither 
they nor the patrons of the schools are yet ready to dispense* with it. Were 
one half as much per capita paid for supervision in the country schools as is 
paid in the graded schools, it would provide for a competent superintendent 
in every county. It would also supplement his work by sufficient township 
assistance to render it thorough and of incalculable value to the rural schools. 

Speaking of the value of supervision in these schools, James P. Slade, State 
Superintendent of Illinois, says, in his report for 1880: ''For the last three 
years the Illinois State Fair has offered premiums for the best work of differ- 
ent kinds from country schools. I have just looked up the records of the 
entries, and of the awards of premiums. I find that eighteen counties have 
entered work — ten in which there was school visitation, seven in which there 
was no visitation, and one in which there was limited visitation. Twenty- 
nine premiums were awarded, of which twenty-six were taken by schools in 
which visitation of schools was allowed, two went to a school in the county in 
which there was limited visitation, and one to a school of a county in which 
there was no visitation." 

In his report for 1857-58, William P. Howell, Ex-Superintendent of Illinois, 
says: ''No system of common schools has ever succeeded in this country 
without constant, thorough, and vigilant supervision ; and just in proportion 
as they received the watchful care of duly authorized agents, have they been 
successful and accomplished the high ends of their creation." 

Ex-Supt. B. E. White of Ohio writes: '*The experiment of conducting a 
system of education without vigilant, intelligent oversight has been often tried, 
but always with the same result — a want of system and thoroughness. Deprive 
the graded schools of the State of all superintending care and direction, and 
they would rapidly decline in standing and usefulness." 

The following is from J. P. Wickersham, Ex-Supt. of Penn. : ** * That is the 
best system of schools which is best supervised' has become a maxim among 
experienced educators all over the world. All the foremost educational coun- 
tries of Europe — Prussia, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden — have a close and 
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careful sapervision. Such a system is simply the application of the principles 
that are observed by successful business men in conducting large operations 
of every kind. . Our railroads, mines, mills, manufactories, all have their 
system of supervision. Without some such organization, good schools are, as 
a rule, impossible.'' 

The kind and amount of supervision is the next question to be considered. 
Enough has been already said to show that supervision uAder the township 
plan is not what, in kind or quantity, the schools need, nor what the lavf 
intended it should be. 

The county seems to be the better unit for managing supervisory school 
work. The examination of teachers and the supervision of schools should be 
placed in the same hands. 

Successful experience and scholarship are two essential elements in the 
make-up of a good teacher. The examining officers, under our present laws» 
have no regular means of asoertaining the character of the teacher's work in 
the school-room. The examining board now grant certificates almost entirely 
upon the scholarship of the applicants. 

No doubt, injustice is frequently done to both teachers and schools, under 

our present regulations, by licensing some who are good scholars, but failures 

in the school ; and by refusing certificates to others who have taught success- 

' fully for years but failed to pass the required examination. Examinations are 

essential, but they are not the only means by which to determine the qualifi- 

!,^ cations of a good teacher. With beginners there is no other test, but with 

persons of experience, their success in the school-room should go far towards 
securing them a license to continue in their work. 

I would advise placing a large portion of the supervision of the schools in 
the hands of the secretaries of the county boards of examiners. 

A part of the supervision might also be profitably left to the township inspect- 
ors, but directly under the control of the county officer. 

There is need of a closer, co-operative relation between the school author- 
ities of the county and the township. As it is there is but little connection 
between the work of the county examiners and the township inspectors. Were 
they more united in their labors, and the township officers made responsible to 
the secretary of the county board of examiners for the performance of the 
duties placed upon them, a missing link would be supplied in our educational 
system that would make it quite complete. 

This plan was recommended by Hon. G. A. Oower in his report for 1880. 
He says: ''I am strongly of the opinion that the intimate connection of the 
county and township officers and their close responsibility to each other are 
of the highest importance. The county officer, whether county superintend- 
ent or secretary of the county board of examiners, must do some special 
visitation in any well-ordered system. The more visiting he does, the more 
he needs the local help of an alert and faithful township officer. * * * j^ 
seems to me that the executive officer or secretary of the county board must 
be relied upon to devise plans for the uniform and systematic visitation and 
reporting of the schools by the township officer, and to supplement the work 
of that officer in important and difficult cases." 

The plan which I would recommend is essentially the same as the one sug- 
gested above. I think, however, that the secretary of the county board 
should be the chief supervising officer and that his work should be supple- 
mented by the township inspectors. By having a general oversight of the 
schools of the whole county, and a directive authority over the work of the 
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inspectors, an efficient saperintendent or examiner can make his inflaence 
felt in every school in the county. 

I would recommend that the county superintendent be not an elective 
officer, but that he be employed by the county board of examiners. This 
would necessitate some change in the law constituting the board. I would 
suggest that there be two members of the board elected as at present, and 
that the judge of probate constitute a third and temporary member for the 
sole purpose of employing or discharging a county superintendent. The 
Superintendent should be ex-officio member and secretary of the board, and in 
addition to the present duties of that officer, the direct supervision of the 
schools should be placed under his control. 

It is desirable that school affairs should be placed, as far as possible, beyond 
the reach of political bias and influence. This object would be accomplished, 
in the supervision of the schools, by employing the superintendent as above 
indicated. I can see no good reason why a county superintendent should not 
be employed upon the same principle that a city superintendent is employed, 
viz., fitness for the position. By such a plan the county board would be per- 
mitted to select the best man for the place, wherever they might find him. 
They could pay a salary commensurate with the talent employed and the 
services rendered. They could hold the superintendent responsible for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, and dismiss him if they were not performed 
in a satisfactory manner. 

A superintendent employed upon this basis would be obliged to give his 
entire time and attention to school affairs; and, knowing that the tenure of 
his position depended upon the efficiency of his work and the faithful discharge 
of his duties, his best energies would be given to his official labors. 

Besides visiting the schools as frequently as possible himself, with this plan 
of supervision the county superintendent could call together the inspectors and 
hear their reports concerning the work of the teachers and the standing of the 
schools in each township. At these meetings the county officer could advise 
with his subordinates as to the best means and most approved methods of 
managing schools and imparting instruction. Every inspector would go from 
these meetings better disposed and better prepared to do the supervisory work 
which the law might require or the superintendent direct. In this way could 
be exercised that close, constant, intelligent supervision which has given 
vitality and excellence to the graded schools, and which would be equally 
effective in improving the condition of the country schools. 

It may be said that the adoption of this plan of supervision would be a 
return to the county system of saperin tendency which was so unsatisfactory a 
few years ago in many counties of this State. It may be called the county 
system, but its name should not condemn it. County supervision has proved 
a success where it has been liberally supported and fairly tested. In profes- 
sional affairs as well as basiness matters people generally get what they pay 
for. This was true in our experience with county supervision. It did not fail 
on account of the inefficiency of the plan, but because the time and compen- 
sation of the superintendent were so limited in nearly every county that men 
of ability could not be induced to take the position. What was needed was 
more time to do the work, better men to do it, and better pay for what they 
did. A few counties gave liberal salaries, and they generally had good and 
satisfactory supervision. The plan which I have suggested embraces county 
and township supervision, the latter supplementing the former to such 
an extent as to make it thorough and efficient in every county. 
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The following extract on county snperintendency is taken from an article 
written by H. M. Skinner, on educational progress in Indiana : 

''The first considerable step in the way of improvement was the establish- 
ment of the county snperintendency. I well remember with what interest 
the subject was hailed when, at our county institute in 1872, I introduced, as 
chairman of the committee on resolutions, a memorial to the Legislature 
petitioning for the extension of the powers and duties of the school examiner 
to those of a superintendent of the public schools of the county. The coanty 
superintendent came the next year; but for a long time the office was, in 
many counties, treated almost with contempt, and sometimes was filled by 
grossly ignorant and immoral men. ******* * 

''The successful superintendent organizes the schools of the county — scat- 
tered as they always are — as symmetrically as the city superintendent organ- 
izes his ; exercising over them a corresponding oversight and control, assum- 
ing responsibility, and exerting his authority to bring them up to the standard 
in discipline, instruction, and system. He has proven, in fact, the main pil- 
lar in the edifice, and has wrought a revolution beyond the anticipation of 
most of his advocates." 

The cost of county supervision is an objection that will probably be brought 
against the plan suggested. I think it can be shown, however, that the visi- 
tation of schools by township inspectors is more expensive in proportion to 
the work done and good accomplished than county supervision would be under 
the proposed plan. The county secretaries reported to this Department the 
number of visits made by township inspectors during the last school year aa 
being 4,555. The amount paid to these officers for visiting schools is given at 
$14,370. This makes $3.15 for each visit. The law requires that the inspect- 
or shall visit each school at least once each term. In round numbers there 
are 9,000 schools in the State, and nearly all the districts have three terms in 
the year. At this rate there would be 27,000 terms of school and conse- 
quently 27,000 visits required. Deducting 1,500 from this number for those 
schools that have but two terms in the year and there is left but 25,500. At 
$3.15 a visit, we get froni this about $80,000 for visitation of schools in this 
State, providing the minimum demand of the law is met. Should the 
implied requirements of the law be fulfilled this amount, at the present rate 
paid for visitation, would be largely increased. In this calculation the value 
of the present supervision to the schools has not been taken into consideration. 

The above amount would secure the continuous services of a competent 
superintendent for every county in the state, and a small sum in addition 
would supplement his work by township inspection, in the more populous 
counties where such assistance might be needed. 

A valuable paper, by Jay Calkins, of Leslie, touching upon this subject, can 
be found in the proceedings of the State Examiners' Association, in another 
part of this volume. 

The High Schools. 

The public school system has gained such popularity that but few persons 
are now to be found who can be considered its enemies. Occasional criticisms, 
however, are made upon the work dono in the public schools, and defects — 
sometimes real, sometimes imaginary — are pointed out in our plan of popular 
education. 

No business, affecting the whole people, should be screened from public 
inspection. This is true of the schools. They should be planned upon such 
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a basis and conducted ia such a manner as to withstand and profit by just and 
intelligent criticism. 

ft is my purpose to present here a few statistics from several high schools of 
the State, in order to give a better understanding of certain points in the work- 
ings of these schools towards which criticisms are occasionally directed. 

In answer to a circular sent to a number of high schools, the following sta- 
tistics were received : 
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Financial Standing of Those sending Children to Twenty-Five High schools 
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Boys 

Girls 

Total 



9500. 


91,000. 


92,000. 


93.000. 


95,000. 


910,000. 


920,000. 


Oyer 
920,000. 


Whose Par- 
ents are 
Dead. 


122 


104 


116 


114 


124 


101 


40 


44 


19 


188 


177 


173 


128 


169 


118 


60 


40 


29 


310 


281 


288 


242 


293 


210 


100 


84 


48 



Total. 

783 

1,082 

1,865 



Tlie Detroit schools are not included in the above report, but from the 
Post and Tribune of May 10, 1880, the following statement is obtained : 
Whole number enrolled in the high school, 675. 
Forty-one pupils are children of book-keepers and clerks. 
Six pupils are children of printers. 
Four pupils are children of teaudsters. 
Three pupils are children of porters. 
Seven pupils are children of laborers. ^ 
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Thirteen pupils are children of machinists. 

Eighty-four pupils are children of mechanics. 

Sixty-two pupils are children of widows. 

Of a number of others the occupations are unknown. 

The parents of 383 pupils pay no State or county taxes. Parents of 60 pay 
taxes on property worth less than $1,000. Parents of 57 pay on $1,000 to 
$2,000; of 22, on $2,000 to $3,000; of 39, on $3,000 to $5,000; of 56, on 
$6,000 to $10,000; of 37, on $10,000 to $20,000; of 21, on over $20,000. 



Enrollhemts, Withdrawals, and Health of Pupils iw Thirtt-Fivb 

During the School Year 1882-3. 


High Schools 




First Year. 


Second Year. 


Third Year. 


Fourth Year. 




Items. 


00 


s 




• 

5 
o 


(0 




o 
A 

86 


• 

m 

o 


ToUl. 


Total Enrollment. 


628 


666 


326 


482 


163 


283 


150 


2>684 


Causes of Withdrawal : 
Ill.health 


13 
147 

1 
14 

3 
15 
15 

7 
18 


33 
46 

1 
24 
23 
21 
19 

9 
61 


6 
88 


20 
41« 


3 

47 


11 
18 


2 
16 


5 
8 


108 


To work ............................. 


404 


Death 


2 


Remoyal. ........................... ........ 


12 

20 

3 

6 

6 

15 


19 
76 

6 
11 

2 
34 


6 
15 
2 
3 
6 
7 


7 
40 
2 
7 
5 
18 


8* 
2 
2 
...... 


2 

14 

4 
1 


84 
194 


To teach .— — . ....... 


To enter other* school . ...... 


85 


Deficient scbolarshiD.... .... ..^... .... .... 


fi4 


Disaffection ...... ................ .. 


88 

145 


All other canses ,.,,^., ^ 






Total withdrawals .... .... 


233 


226 


166 


218 


88 


106 


26 


30 


1,083 




Sealth: 
No. whose health has been injured by 
stady ... - ...... . 




3 

6 

32 


5 


2 
9 
2 


8 


3 
6 

1 


1 

1 


1 

6 
3 


10 
8S 


No. wnose health has been injared by 
soing up and down stairs............... 




No. whose health has been affected by 
any other cause ................ .... ...... 


8 


flO 






Total 


8 


41 


5 


13 


8 


9 


2 


9 


S5 






Eyes : 
No. troubled with myopia 


13 


20 


8 
2 
2 


21 

2 

11 




12 
1 

7 


1 


4 
2 
2 


79 

7 

4S 


No. contracting myopia while in high 
school 


No. uncertain when myopia was con. 
tracted 


9 


12 







It is charged upon the high schools, by a class of critics who evidently have 
not given their thoughts much of a logical test, that they are maintained in 
the interests of the rich and aristocratic; that the children of the poor are 
early withdrawn from school and placed at work to gain a livelihood ; and that 
but few of this class ever reach the high school to enjoy its privileges, while all 
are taxed for its support. 

An examination of the financial standing of the patrons of the high schools, 
as given above, will show the inaccuracy of such statements. The report of 
the Detroit school gives 56 per cent, of the pupils in attendance as the children 
of parents who are non-tax-payers. 

From the report of 25 other high schools it will be seen that 60 per cent, of 
the pupils have parents who pay no taxes or are in humble circumstances, being 
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worfch less than $3000. Bat 10 per ceat. of the pupils are the children of 
parents whose property is valued at over $10,000. 

The table giving the occupations of the patrons of the high schools, shows 
that the parents of 33 per cent, of the pupils in the Detroit high school are 
from what might be called the working class, or persons employed upon a sal- 
ary ; that of the pupils enrolled in 35 other high schools, 34 per cent, of them 
are the children of farmers, 26 per cent, are children of mechanics and labor- 
ers, and 21 per cent., children of persons whose occupations are not given, but 
a large portion of which undoubtedly belongs to the working class. 

These figures need no comment. They show at a glance that the high 
schools reported are educating children from every rank in society; and that, 
were they not free, many who now attend them would be excluded from secur- 
ing that higher education which they impart. 

Again, it is said that the education received in the high schools unfits the 
person for the common avocations of life; that a majority of the graduates 
from these schools become shiftless idlers and averse to engaging in manual 
employments. 

While it may be true that a small portion of those who finisli the high 
school course go into productive pursuits, yet it may be seen from the report 
of the occupations of graduates given above, that nearly all of those reported 
from 28 schools have engaged in some useful employment. 

That more intelligence and education are not found among the working 
classes, is to be deprecated, and it should be the purpose of every true educator 
not only to spread knowledge among these people, but to direct those who come 
under his instruction into productive occupations. In this way the ranks of 
the workers may be filled by a class of people that will make labor respectable. 

If some classes of employment are unpopular, it is to be charged to the false 
customs of society and not to the higher training in the public schools. The 
respectability of any kind of labor depends upon the character and intelligence 
of the individuals performing it. Any honest occupation becomes honorable 
when its duties are performed by intelligent persons. These principles should 
be instilled into the mind of every pupil in the public schools until they become 
a part of his own being. When this is done, and society ceases to frown upon 
those who soil their hands with manual labor, then we may expect to see a 
higher degree of intelligence among the working classes, and to hear no more 
the complaint that high school education unfits the pupil for common employ- 
ments. 

That higher education fosters indolence, I am not ready to admit. True 
and thorough culture never made a man shiftless. Virtue and industry are 
the offspring of cultivated intelligence. Sloth and poverty are the children of 
ignorance. It may safely be asserted that four-fifths of the paupers in the 
poor houses never received a common school education. 

The beggar who asks alms on the street-corner, and the impecunious tramp 
who gets his bread from door to door, are not from among those who graduate 
from the high school or even enter it. Culture begets a respect that will 
tolerate no such support. A good education renders a man too proud to 
depend upon private or public charity for what he eats and drinks, and too 
industrious and ambitious to waste his time and strength in an idle, aimless life. 

Anxiety about the health of children in the public schools gives rise to 
another class of critics. The continuous, tedious drill and over-work of the 
school-room is wearing out the life of the pupils and rendering them unfit for 
life's labors and enjoyments. Such are the complaints that these critics make. 
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If sickness or any other affliction comes upon a child daring his school 
days, it is quite customary to find the cause for it^ in a wholesale sort of way, 
in the restraints and duties imposed by the school. Such conclusions are 
unwarranted and illogical. School-rooms are generally heated, seated, ven- 
tilated, and lighted with special reference to the preservation of the pupil's 
health. Studies are so arranged in the course as not to over-tax the scholar 
of average ability in each grade, and every teacher of experience knows that 
no pupil in the public schools is obliged to apply himself so continuously or 
vigorously to his work, as to endanger the health of an ordinary constitution. 

Three-fourths of the children in the public schools have more safeguards 
thrown around them for the preservation of their health in the school-room . 
than they find in their own homes. It is true that some pupils injure their 
health while going to school, but I am convinced from my own experience as 
a teacher, that the cause for but very few cases of ill health can be traced to 
the school-room. 

In a foregoing table will be found a health report from 35 high schools in 
this State. It will be noticed that out of an enrollment of 2,684: students, 95 
cases of ill health are reported. Only 25 of these are attributed to the 
schools, viz. : 10 to study, and 15 to going up and down stairs. The number 
of cases of myopia reported is 79, of which seven were contracted while in 
the high school. 

Another class of critics would cut off the high school from the educational 
system, and confine teaching in the public schools to instruction in the ele- 
mentary branches. 

The high school is an established thing in this country. It has come to 
stay, and from its popularity I have no fear that the people will be influenced 
by those complaints that are brought against its support at public expense. 
Many reasons might be given for the maintenance of the high school as a part 
of the public school system. A few of those reasons will be briefly considered : 

First, It has a reflex action upon the lower grades. Education works from 
the top downward. Those countries have the best primary and grammar 
schools that provide most liberally for secondary education. Francis Adams^ 
for a long time Secretary for the National Educational League of England, 
says: '' Experience has proven that elementary education flourishes most 
where the provisions for higher education are most ample.'' The work done 
in the primary and grammar departments of the graded schools is much 
superior to the work done by the same grades in the rural schools. One rea- 
son for the superiority of these schools is the existence of the high schooL 
Every pupil enters the lower grades with this goal constantly before him. He 
attends more regularly and studies more earnestly that he may finally obtain 
the honors attached to his admission into this higher department. 

Second, It will be seen from the table of occupations given above, that 270, 
or 29 per cent, of the 932 high school graduates, were engaged in teaching. 
The Detroit high school furnished 226 teachers from 187G to 1880, and in 
1883 sixty-five per cent, of the teachers employed in that city were educated in 
their high school. What do these figures teach? This : That a large propor- 
tion of the teachers in the primary schools are the product of the high schools* 
Were the public high schools abolished but few of the poorer girls and boys 
could afford the higher training which they provide; and since nearly all our 
teachers come from this poorer class, it is evident that, without the high school, 
the lower grades of schools could not be readily supplied with well-qualified 
teachers. 
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Third, The high school is an important link in oar pablic edacational sys- 
tem. Haxley5 the English naturalist, says upon this point: ''No system of 
pablic edacation is worthy the name anless it creates a great edacational lad- 
der with one end in the gatter and the other in the aniversity.'^ Take from 
our system the high school and one important round in this ladder is wanting. 
The abolition of this institation would decapitate the graded schools, and at 
the same time it would do away with those preparatory schools which now 
enable so many young men and women of moderate means to fit themselyes for 
acquiring a higher culture in the State University. 

Michigan has gained, in her educational system, a reputation second to no 
other State in the union. Our ideal plan is quite complete, embracing all 
branches of instruction from the lowest studies in the primary grades to the 
highest studies in the TJniversity curriculum ; but it is the University and pub- 
lic high schools that have given distinction to our educational system. 

Fourthy Economy is another question to be considered in connection with 
higher education. In the public high school it costs less to impart instruction 
in the branches taught than it does for the same class of work in the private 
academy. The average cost per week for educating each pupil in the high 
schools of this State is less than fifty cents. The cost per week for instructing 
pupils in private schools of the same grade, is over one dollar. 

In conversation recently with a gentleman whoso daughter was attending a 
ladies' private school, he stated that it cost him $400 to send his daughter to 
this school forty weeks. One half of this amount was expense for room and 
board, the other half, or $5 per week, was for tuition. Such schools may be 
patronized and supported, by those who are able and willing to pay for the 
exclusion which a high tuition fee affords, but they are beyond the reach of a 
large portion of the pupils in the public high school. 

Fifth, The high schools should be free and the same educational privileges 
extended to all classes. In a government like ours, whose chief corner stone 
is that all are created free and equal, it is impolitic to have society divided 
into different strata of social caste by unjust discrimination. Make the 
high school a pay-school and the tendency of higher education will be to such 
an end. Let the State demand a fee for the higher knowledge which it 
imparts and it places the seal of ignorance upon many who are now striving 
for a liberal education. By such an act it spreads a banquet for the rich 
from which the hungry poor are excluded. 

Justice, as well as the interests of society and free government, demands 
that the poor girl and boy shall have an equal chance with the rich in the 
search after knowledge. The boy without money must have the opportunity 
of making himself the intellectual peer of the young man of leisure. Such 
opportunities are furnished by our free high schools and educational institutions. 

The free high school is the poor man's college. From it will go forth the 
fatherless boy equally equipped with the rich man's son for the duties of a 
useful life, and side by side they will vie with each other for the rewards of 
honest labor in any profession or employment. 

Graded Schools. 

Following are tabulated statistics from several graded schools showing the 
average age of pupils in each grade, number promoted, and number belonging. 
These are given for the purpose of affording a better opportunity of comparing 
the progress and work of the different schools. 
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Prison Schools. 

For the past few years the experiment of edacating conyicts in the penal 
institutions of the State has been tried, with a fair degree of snccess. 

At the louia House of Correction the school is held in the prison chapel 
four evenings each week. Fourteen convicts are appointed to give instruction 
nnder the direction of a superintendent. Attendance is voluntary^ and about 
100 of the 450 in the prison avail themselves of the privileges of the school. 
Studying is done in the cells after the day's work is finished. "Long-timers'' 
do not generally go into the scho<rt, nor, as a rule, are the illiterates much 
interested in acquiring an education. Something more than a persuasive 
influence is required to induce the latter class to become industrious and intel- 
ligent. 

At the Jackson State Prison the school is conducted on a more systematic plan. 
Attendance here is made compulsory, but some are excused on account of age, 
insanity, etc, At the present time 483 convicts are in the school. They are 
divided into sections, and each division is required to attend school one 
evening each week. The studies embrace the branches ordinarily taag^ht in 
the common schools. The school is under the superintendence of £. M. 
Gardner and, considering the opportunities, is accomplishing good results 
for those who attend it. The officers of the prison do the teaching. They are 
generally persons who have had little or no experience as teachers, and some 
of them are poorly qualified for the work. This fact in itself precludes the 
highest success possible in the school. In the selection of prison officials it 
would be wise to select those who are not only competent to perform their 
official duties but who are also qualified to impart instruction. 

Three hundred and nineteen men draw books from the library, and the 
Superintendent informs me that they at first drew those of a religious or 
scientific character, but they soon ''come to their rea/ status &ud call for 
fiction ; Dickens, Reade, etc." The previous reading of those who are able to 
read is shown to have been generally of the adventurous, tragical, and excit- 
ing character — the Bed-handed Jack and Buffalo Bill style. 

It is yet early to determine the influence of the school upon the/re^ life of 
the convict, excepting that it is generally conceded that education lessens 
crime. I am told, however, that the school training has materially improved 
the discipline and raised the standard of the prison life of the convict, which 
cannot but have its influence upon him after he has obtained his freedom. 

Farther on in this report will be found statistics from the Superintendent 
of the school which show the educational standing of those incarcerated in 
the State Prison. 

Education axd Crime. 

It is not my purpose to enter into an extended discussion upon the relations 
of education and crime, but I wish to present a few facts which are suggestive 
of the evils arising from ignorance and of the advantages of an intellectnal 
training to both the State and the individual. 

It is frequently asserted that crime is on the increase and that the schools 
are not doing what is claimed for them. viz. : the fortifying of young men and 
women against the commission of crimes. Upon such statements arguments 
have been based which, if true, would be damaging to the interests of public 
education. 

In view of determining the traihfulness or falsity of such charges, statistics 
have been obtained from the State Prison at Jackson, from the Industrial 
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Home for Oirls at Adrian^ and from the Reform School for Boys at Lansing, 
showing the educational standing of the inmates of these institutions. 

From the Jackson prison, Superintendent Gardner reports the following, 
which shows the standing of convicts on entering the school: 

Whole number in prison school, Dec. 30, 1883 483 

Number that had never attended school previously 73 

Number that could read at time of entry in prison school 350 

Number that could write name 399 

Number that could write alphabet 360 

Number that could write letters 343 

Number that could make figures 403 

Number that could write from 1 to 1,000 366 

Number that could cipher in addition 316 

Number that could cipher in subtraction 279 

Number that could cipher in multiplication 258 

Number that could cipher in division 217 

Number that could cipher in fractions •_ 94 

Number that could cipher in percentage 58 

Number that could cipher in square and cube root 27 

Number that had studied higher mathematics : 25 

Number that had studied geography '. 137 

Number that had studied grammar 55 

Number that could not write letters 140 

General scholarship at time of entry : 

Whole number in school 483 

Number who were illiterate 107 

Number who had a common school education 50 

Number who were high school graduates 00 

Number who were college graduates 00 

The superintendent of the Industrial Home for Girls makes the following 
report : 

Number of girls in the school Nov. 17, 1883 153 

Average age of girls at time of entry, expressed in years 13^ 

Number that attended school regularly before entry 4 

Number that attended school irregularly before entry 21 

Number that did not attend school -.... 98 

Number that were habitual truants from home or school 30 

Number that were habitually idle 131 

Number that were habitually employed — 22 

Number that could read and write at time of entry 68 

Number that could not read and write at time of entry 85 

Number that knew something of arithmetic at time of entry 65 

Number that knew something of geography at time of entry 53 

Number that knew something of grammar at time of entry 9 

One-seventh of the girls have insanity in their parentage. 
One-third of the girls have criminality in their parentage. 
Two-thirds of the girls have intemperance in their parentage. 
Five-sevenths of the girls are either orphans or half -orphans. 
One-eighth of the girls have been deserted by one or both parents. 
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Following are the statistics from the Beform School for Boys, as obtained 
from the superintendent : 

Number of boys in the school Nov. 17, 1883 .--- 352 

Average age of boys at time of entry, expressed in years 13 

Number that attended school regularly before entry _. 40 

Number that attended school irregularly before entry 100 

Number that had not attended school 212 

Number that were habitual truants from home or school 275 

Number that were habitually idle 175 

Number that were habitually employed 110 

Number that could read and write at time of entry 89 

Number that could not read and write at time of entrv 263 

Number that knew something of arithmetic at time of entry 3 75 

Number that knew something of geography at time of entry 40 

Number that knew something of grammar at time of entry 16 

What is to be learned from these figures? Out of 483 in the penitentiary 
school 140 were unable to write'. This shows that of the 483 crimes, one-fourth 
of them were committed by illiterates. Now, but one twenty-sixth of the popa- 
lation of Michigan, old enough to be sent to the penitentiary, are illiterate. 
From this it is to be seen, then, that one-tweuty-sixth of the population com- 
mit one-fourth of the crimes — that is, eight times as many crimes are 
committed by illiterates as are committed by the same number of educated 
persons. 

Of the number in the Industrial Home for Oirls, more than one-half were 
unable to read and write at the time of entering, showing that more than one- 
half of the crimes of which the girls were convicted were committed by those 
who were illiterate. The number of illiterate girls in the State of an age to 
be sent to the Industrial Home for crime — from 10 to 16 years Inclusive — 
constitutes but one thirty-ninth of the female population of that age. 
Then, we see that, with this class, one-half of the crime is committed by one 
thirty-ninth of the population, or that an uneducated girl is thirty-eight times 
more liable to fall into vice and crime than one who is educated. 

It will be seen that two-thirds of the boys in the Reform School were illiter- 
ate when sent to Lansing, and consequently, that two-thirds of all the crimes 
were committed by illiterate boys. Since the illiterate boys in Michigan from 
10 to 16 years of age are but one twenty-ninth of those included between these 
ages, it follows that fifty-six times as many illiterate boys are convicted of 
crime as are convicted among those who are not illiterate. 

Another story is told by these figures. The prison report shows that 326 of 
the 483 convicts were not illiterate, yet they did not have a common school 
education. It is not my purpose to claim that an elementary education is a 
potent remedy for crime. In fact, a little learning may become a dangerous 
thing. It is folly to suppose that a rudimentary training will go far towards 
protecting society from crime or keeping men from the gallows, and no more 
fatal mistake could be made than to provide for giving instruction only in the 
elementary topics of study in the public schools. It is the pursuit of more 
advanced studies that strengthens the moral character and gives direction to 
the life of the pupil. When the mass of children remain in the public schools 
long enough to receive this higher training in such a quantity as will prepare 
them to assume readily the responsibilities of public or private life, then it 
will be seen that education is a powerful agency for good. 
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Not a high school or college graduate is found in the prison school, and but 
50 who can claim a common school education. 

I am aware that many of the prison reports of other states will show a higher 
educational standing of convicts than the one given above. Even the records 
of our own penitentiary will differ somewhat from the statements here made. 
Each convict, upon entering the prison, is required to give a statement as to 
his former life and moral and intellectual training. I am informed that the 
testimony usually given by the prisoner is that he is a person who has lived an 
exemplary life and availed himself of all educational and religions priviliges. 
His work in the school room does not corroborate his story to the Warden, 
however. The figures that are given above were taken from the records of 
the school, and show, as near as possible, the educational ability of those in 
attendance. 

The statistics of the two penitentiaries of Pennsylvania show that the crim- 
inals there have about the same educational standing as in our own State. 
Superintendent J.P. Wickorsham, in his report for 1880, says: *' Seven of the 
four hundred and eighty-seven prisoners had attended a public high school. 
♦ ♦ * * -piyQ i^ad l>een to college for an average length of time 
of six years. * * * ^ot a single graduate of a high school was con- 
fined within the walls of the penitentiary during the year, and it is probably 
true that there were no graduates among those who had attended colleges, 
so-called." 

This was stated of the eastern penitentiary. Of the western penitentiary, 
where 312 prisoners were received during the year, he says that it told '* sub- 
stantially the same story as that told by the eastern penitentiary, the most 
remarkable fact being that there is but one good scholar among the convicts." 

The annual report of the prison association of New York, for 1872, shows 
that out of 50,000 persons accused of crime in that state, in 1871, only 1,150 
were liberally educated. 

By consulting the statistics from the two reform schools, it will be seen that 
idleness as well as ignorance is a fruitful cause of crime. Out of 505 inmates 
in both of these institutions 306 were habitually idle and 805 were habitual 
truants from home or school. Had these children been kept at school and 
employed, no doubt nearly all of them would have been saved from the snares 
of vice and the commission of crime. More than this. They would have 
been gaining for themselves an education, and forming those habits of indus- 
try which fortify against crime and poverty and prepare the individual for 
useful and independent citizenship. 

Pauperism and Education. 

Poverty is another element to be considered in connection with education 
and crime. It is maintained by some that poverty is the principal cause of 
the crimes committed, and that ignorance has but little to do with making a 
culprit. 

It has been shown from statistics given above that a large percentage of 
those sent to the penal institutions of the State are illiterate, and from this 
showing it is evident that the great bulk of criminals comes from those who 
are uneducated. Now, if it can be shown that a large proportion of the pau- 
pers are illiterate, it must be admitted that ignorance is a potent cause of 
poverty. 

a 
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From forty counties ia the State, superiatendents of the poor made reports 
to this Department, in answer to a circniar that was issaed for information 
upon this subject. These reports show that there were 1,401 dependents ia 
the poor-houses of these counties, Sept. 1, 1883. Of this number 27 were 
children and 624 were imbecile, idiotic, or insane. Of the remaining 750 five- 
eighths, or 401 were illiterate. There were reported 38 persons who had 
attended a high school and 8 who had been to college, but they were largely 
amoqg the insane. Taking the number who were mentally sound and matured 
as the basis, and it is shown that illiteracy is much more prevalent among paa- 
pers than it is among criminals. 

I do not propose to prove that education will keep every person out of the 
alms-house, but the above facts indicate that but few persons possessed of a 
liberal culture, willingly suffer themselves to become the subjects of public 
charity. If poverty, then, should be considered as the principal agency for 
crime, it seems to me that the best remedy for it is still to be found in the 
schools, especially those of a higher grade, since so few of the better educated 
become paupers. 

From the facts that have been presented I am forced to believe that wicked- 
ness and crime are largely the offspring of ignorance and poverty, one or both ; 
that a good education is incompatable with either ; and that the best way to 
keep young men and women out of the prisons and poor-houses is to keep 
them longer in school. 

There is an economical side to be considered in the question of better edaoa- 
tion. It is cheaper for the State to educate a child than it is to support a 
pauper or to prosecute and punish a criminal. The 500 children now in the 
two reform schools would have been educated at a less expense, could they have 
been kept in their schools at home. 

The county clerks of 39 counties reported to this office the following crim- 
inal statistics for 1883: Criminals tried in justices' courts, G,194; in circuit 
courts, 556 ; total cost to counties for arrests, prosecutions, and keeping jaiU, 
$183,691; fines collected,- $13,463. These reports were from one-half of the 
counties in the State. Doubling the amount for the whole State and it makes 
a net cost of $340,456, after deducting $26,926 for fines, or a cost to tax- 
payers of a little over $27 each for criminal prosecution. 

The reports of the superintendents of the poor show that an average nam- 
ber of 3,846 paupers were supported by the counties at an average annaal 
expense of $424,213, or $110.30 per year for each pauper. Outside of the 
poor-houses 28,651 were relieved, the expense for which is not given. 

The correct expenses of the two reform schools show that it takes $69^039 
each year to run them, or an average annual expense of $120 for each pupil. 

The average cost for educating a child in the public schools of this State is 
about $7 for 7 months schooling. It will be seen then that the money expended 
to prosecute each criminal would school 3| children 7 months in the year; 
that for supporting a pauper, 15 children ; and that for a pupil at the Beform 
Schools, 17 children. 

What is to be learned from these figures and this discussion? The follow- 
ing: That ignorance, poverty, and crime go hand in hand, and that a dollar 
spent in giving a child a good education saves seven dollars in prosecuting 
criminals and supporting paupers. Upon this point T. B. Macaulay, the English 
historian and statesman, says: '^ For every pound you save in education yon 
spend five in prosecutions, in prisons, in penal settlements. I cannot believe 
that the House, having never grudged anything that was asked for maintain- 
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ing order and protecting property by means of pain and fear, will begin to be 
niggardly as soon as it is proposed to effect the same objects by making the 
people wiser and better/' 

The following statement from J. D. ScouUer, M. D., superintendent of the 
lleform School at Pontiac, 111., has its bearing npon the subject under discus- 
sion, and also upon the following subject of cnmpulsory education. He says: 
*' We find by experience that criminals (as a class) are not educated persons, 
either as men or boys. We are convinced that compulsory education would 
not only help to educate the people, but have a decided influence in diminish- 
ing the per cent, of criminals in the State, at least such is our conyiction after 
many years' experience with this class." 

Compulsory Education. 

In as much as ignorance breeds vice and education is antagonistic to crime, 
any legislation that can be enforced and that will bring into the schools a 
greater number of the children of school age, should receive the hearty support 
of every lover of good society and good government. It is difficult, however, 
to get legislators to enact strict compulsory school laws, and still more so to 
secure their enforcement by the proper authorities. 

People are quite apt to consider such legislation as a trespass upon the 
liberties granted them nnder our free institutions, and an infringement npon 
the authority which parents have over their children. 

Notwithstanding the prevalance of such notions there is a justness in the cause 
of compulsory education, especially in a government like ours, where schools 
are free and where so large a per cent, of the children fail to avail them- 
fielves of the privileges and advantages which they afford. 

All will concede that government has the right to take a portion of the 
property of the individual for the support of the public school. No one can 
deny that it also has the same right to demand that a portion of the time of 
«ach child shall be given to acquiring an education. 

Ignorance is a fruitful source of evil to society, and an element of danger 
and weakness to republican institutions. The person who pays his money for 
the education of the masses has a right to demand that the masses shall receive 
that for which he has been taxed. Persons and property should be protected 
from the dangers that are the offspring of ignorance. Such protection is 
fiought in the maintenance of the public schools, but it is not secured to the 
extent that is desirable. The future safety of our government, also, demands 
to-day, more than ever before, that cultivated intelligence should be one of the 
prerequisites to the right of suffrage. Upon these grounds alone I can see the 
most cogent reasons for compulsory school laws that will enforce the largest 
attendance possible and secure more nearly universal education. 

Any law that requires the attendance of children at school a certain portion 
of the time, should also prohibit th,eir being employed continuously in any 
business until they had received each year the required amount of schooling. 

Compulsory school laws are generally inoperative on account of a prevalent 
indifference to their enforcement, and from the fact that no particular person 
or persons are held responsible for their faithful execution. To make such 
laws effective certain persons should be designated to see that they are strictly 
enforced, and the officers so designated should be held accountable for a non- 
performance of their duties. 

A most efficient aid in the enforcement of any compulsory school law, would 
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be the apportionment of the primary school interest f and to the different dis- 
tricts on the basis of the daily attendance of resident children. A statute 
requiring such an apportionment would, in itself, quite largely act as a com- 
pulsory school law. The money received from the State would be in direct 
proportion to the amount of school taught and the percentage of attendance. 

It would be for the interest of each district, under sach a law, to have the 
maximum number of months of school each year, and to secure a full enroll- 
ment and a regular attendance. I can now see no reason why such a law 
would not result in good to all educational interests. 

I am most heartily in favor of compulsory school laws that are wisely framed 
and fully carried out, and I am convinced that by such means that healthy 
public sentiment for compulsory education can be secured which is so neces- 
sary for the successful operation of these laws. 

The New Compulsory School Law. 

One of the most important amendments to the school laws adopted by the 
last Legislature was Act No. 144, entitled ''An Act to Provide for the Com- 
pulsory Education of Children in Certain Cases,'' which went into effect Sep- 
tember 7, 1883. The law has not been in operation a sufficient length of time 
to draw any very intelligent Qonclusions either as to its general enforcement or 
its adaptability to the purposes intended. To ascertain some facts regarding 
its enforcement in towns and cities most directly affected by its provisions, the 
following circular was sent to a number of principals of graded schools : 

Department op Public Instruction, } 
Lansing^ Michigan^ December 10, 1883. ) 

Dear Sir, — Being desirous of obtaining such information as I am able, relative to 
the workings of the new compulsory attendance law (Act No. 144, Laws of 1883), in 
order that 1 may be better. enabled to present the subject in the forthcoming report 
of this Department, 1 address this to you, and trust that you will be pleased to 
answer briefly the following questions. Please number your answers to correspond 
with the questions hero presented: 

1. Has your school board taken action toward enforcing any of the provisions of 
the law referred to? If so, please state what that action has been. 

2. Have you opened an ^ ungraded school," as provided for in said act ? If so, stato 
how long it has been in operation, tlic number of teachers employed, the number of 
pupils enrolled, the average number belonging, and the average daily attendance. 

3. Have the police authorities detailed any '* truant officers," as contemplated in 
said act? If so, state the number of such officers, and give any other information 
relative to tliis particular feature of the law that you may deem to be of interest. 

4. Have there been any prosecutions under any of the provisions of the act ? If so, 
give as full information as you are able relative thereto, and as to the results of such 
prosecutions. 

6. Has the attendance at the regular public schools been increased by the enforce- 
ment of the truant law ? If so, please state to what extent. 

6. IVhat c^eneral beneficial results from the enforcement of the law have you noticed ? 

7. Please specify in what particulars you deem the law to be defective, and also 
suggest what amendments to the same appear to be desirable. 

An early reply to this circular will be considered a favor, as I am In need of the 
Information at once, in order that no delay may ensue in the preparation of the 
report of this Department for 1883. 

Yours very trulv, 

HERSCHEL K GASS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction^ 

Beplies have been received from 42 cities and towns^ of which only report 
having taken any action in the matter, although several cities that have not 
reported are known to have provided for enforcing the law. The replies 
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received shovr an almost universal approval of the general purposes of the act> 
both on the part of the teachers and the public, and very little opposition to 
its enforcement. No prosecutions for violations of the law are reported, and 
the object sought to be attained has been secured without resort to the courts. 
There seems to be some ambiguity as to the application of certain provisions 
of the law to towns of less than five thousand inhabitants^ and this uncertainty 
as to the restrictive intent of the sections following and including section 6 of 
the act, have deterred the officers in many instances from taking any action 
to enforce it. Other suggestions and criticisms are given in the following 
extracts from replies received to the above circular : 

E. P. Churchy of Greenville, reports that the school board appointed the 
city marshal as truant officer soon after the opening of the school year. No 
ungraded school has been established. No prosecutions have been begun. 
The enforcement of the law did not excite a ''ripple of excitement or opposi- 
tion; only commendation." The attendance has been increased by the addi- 
tion of all included in the terms of the law. Among the beneficial results 
noted has been the presence of a number of boys, and some girls, who would 
otherwise be on the streets. Many parents who had no control over their 
children are now able to keep them in school. 

''In this city it would be well if the compulsory clause included all to 16 
years of age, giving the truant officer some discretionary power in the case of 
those above 14." 

Z. 0. Spencer, Battle Creek, writes that the board have secured the appoint- 
ment of a truant officer. No ungraded school established. The attendance 
has not been increased by enforcing the law. No permanent beneficial results 
have followed. In conclusion Mr. Spencer says : 

'*In our city I think the law has been ineffective, mainly because no prosecu- 
tions have been had. Criminals cannot be handled by kind words and Sunday- 
school stories alone. Something made of sterner stuff is needed. Nor can 
they be deterred from wrong-doing by throats alone; the threats must be 
accompanied by punishment occasionally. I think the provisions of the law 
are excellent. The trouble is, what is everybody's business is nobody's busi- 
ness." 

C. L. Houseman, of Muskegon, writes as follows : 

"In answer to your question contained in Circular No. 1, in reference to the 
workings of the new compulsory attendance law, I will say as follows : 

"1. Our board has taken such action. 

" 2. We have had an ungraded school for several years. The school is usually 
maintained about six months each year, during the fall and winter. This 
year two teachers are employed. Whole number of pupils enrolled, 105. 
Average number belonging, 54. Average attendance, 51. 

" 3. One truant officer has been detailed to enfore the provision of the act 
relating to truants. 

" 4. No prosecutions. Have carefully avoided them, as we did not wish to 
test the law if it could be helped. Have succeeded well without prosecuting. 

" 5. The attendance has been increased. To what extent it is impossible to 
state. The attendance is considerably larger than last year, but there are sev- 
eral causes. 

"6. Many habitual truants have been reformed, and much truancy has been 
prevented. 

" 7. Pupils being allowed to choose the time of the year when they will attend 
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the required, uninber of months, makes it difficult to prosecute offenders. If 
possible the time should be more definitely fixed/' 

S. E. Whitney of Hancock writes that the board decided to enforce the law 
to the letter, and appointed a truant officer for that purpose. No ungraded 
school has been established. The attendance has been increased about five 
per cent. 

''The regularity of attendance has increased. To the knowledge of the 
school board, there are none in the district between the required ages who are 
not attending school. I think it would be well if all persons under 16 years 
of age were compelled to attend school when not regularly employed.'' 

F. H. Goe, Menominee, states that the board have appointed a truant 
officer, and intend to enforce the law as far as practicable. Begarding defects 
in the law he writes : 

''Defective first in stating that schools 7nay be established and not must be. 

" ISecond : In limiting organization of ungraded schools to towns or cities of 
5,000 inhabitants. What is to be done in towns of less size and in districts in the 
country? 

"Third : No provision seems to be made for compelling attendance of pupils 
unless an ungraded school is established. 

" Fourth: What shall be done with a truant from 8 to 10 years of age if 
parent pleads inability to compel attendance. The parent can not be fined 
and pupil can not be sent to Reform School. 

"Fifth: Age should extend from 8 to 16, for in the lumber and mining 
regions the most unruly cases are over 14. 

"Sixth : I would suggest that a failure to comply with the full requirements 
of this law (and also of other school laws) should work forfeiture of primary 
school money and 1-mill tax. I would also suggest that when not advisable 
to organize an ungraded school, that part of the law respecting truants should 
be enforced as far as compelling them to attend public school is concerned. 
Also, that directors be compelled testate under oath that the law has been 
complied with before public money is allowed. Also put the prosecution of 
corporations for violation of section referring to employment of children in 
hands that are out of the power of corporation or individuals composing them.'' 

J. S. Orombie, Big Bapids, writes: "The board decided to enforce the law 
and made a thorough canvass of the city to find how many pupils ought to be 
in school under the law who were not attending. Notices were then served 
upon the parents or guardians of such children. The whole number of chil- 
dren subject to the provisions of the law was 150, and the attendance has been 
increased 125. The enforcement of the law has made regular pupils more 
punctual. The number of absent and tardy marks has been much lessened, 
and the discipline of the school has been improved." 

J. W. Smith, Alpena, writes: "The board of education in October last 
requested the city council to designate a policeman to act as truant officer. 
The city council appointed one policeman as requested. This officer has 
proved himself very capable. He has not waited to be informed of specifie 
cases of truancy^ but has made it his duty to take under his charge any whom 
he has had reasonable ground to suspect would come under the provisions of 
the act. The officer has taken the truants to the room where they belonged, 
and it has been rare that he has been obliged to return such scholar more 
than once. Up to the present time fourteen scholars have been thus returned, 
and of this number eleven have attended regularly, two have been removed, and 
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one has not been regular in her attendance, bat has never failed to bring 
excuses from her parents. 

** The attendance has been directly increased by the number indicated abovey 
and indirectly by all who would otherwise have been guilty of truancy. 

'^The uniting of the municipal with the school authorities in the support of 
the schools has given two bodies a direct interest in their success. The prestf^ 
and, as far as we can judge, the people as well, approve both of the law and 
of the measures taken for its enforcement. The fear of punishment has 
doubtless deterred many scholars who would have been truants, and even upon 
the remainder the effect has been wholesome. When children are convinced 
that parents, police, city council, boards of education, and teachers, are all 
united in their efforts, not only are the evilly disposed checked, but the well 
disposed are encouraged and strengthened. 

''There has been some disposition to doubt whether a conviction could be 
secured without establishing a separate ungraded school. The board was will- 
ing to ask for the appointment of a truant ofiScer, but was not willing to incur 
the expense of an ungraded room. Experience has shown that such expense 
was unnecessary, except, perhaps, for the purpose of enforcing the law. If 
the law could be so amended as to remove all doubt as to the power of school 
boards to enforce the law without establishing ungraded rooms, it seems to me 
that an improvement would be made.'' 

The following reply was received from Superintendent J. M. B. Sill^ of 
Detroit : 

''I offer the following statements in answer to your questions concerning 
the workings of Act No. 344, Laws of 1883. The following numbers 
correspond with those of your queries : 

'' 1. Our board has taken no steps looking to the enforcement of the general 
compulsory law, viz.: Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 12 and 13, of the act mentioned 
above. 

''2. We opened an ungraded school on October 8, 1883. Up to this time we 
have enrolled in it 139 pupils. These have been disposed of as follows : 

**Sent back to other public schools 27 

''Sent to the State Reform School 10 

••Allowed to go at work 27 

"Passed the limit of age 26 

''Belonging at date - 60 
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" In the month of May the average number belonging was 68, and the average 
attendance 61. For several months two teachers have been employed. 

"3. The police authorities have detailed, for the purposes of the law, two 
excellent truant officers. 

"4. There have been eleven prosecutions under the law, and ten boys, either 
truants or incorrigibles, have been sent to the*State Reform School. 

" 6. I cannot give figures in answer to this question. It is certain that many 
boys disposed to truancy or incorrigibility, are conducting themselves properly 
in the public schools on account of the preventive power of the penalties pro- 
vided for in this law. 

"6. The enforcement of the law has had a salutary effect upon regularity of 
attendance and good order in the public schools, and has largely decreased the 
amount of juvenile criminality in the city. 
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^* 7. The law aftecting javenile disorderly persons should skand by itself, 
having no connection whatever with the general compulsory law as stated in 
sections 1, 2, 3^ 4, 5, 12, and 13. The age limits prescribed in the law should 
be 8 and 14 years. The definition of a juvenile disorderly person needs caref al 
revision. The expression ' Who absent themselves from school/ in see. 7, is 
an unfortunate one, since it seems to apply only to persons who are dae at 
school under the general compulsory law. (See section 1.) The defiaibioa 
should plainly include all persons between the ag^s named who are not in 
attendance at school and who 'habitually wander^ etc.? " 

A very general criticism of the law is the provision limiting the establish- 
ment of ungraded schools to cities of five thousand inhabitants or more. As 
the most vital portions of the act seem to be accessory to the section contain- 
ing the above provision, the school boards in many of the smaller towns and 
cities, who would gladly take advantage of the law, are deterred from taking 
any action, because of their lack of authority to enforce its provisions. Befer- 
ring to this apparent defect, 0. G. Seelye of Owosso writes : '^ I think that the 
privilege of an ungraded department should extend to towns of less than 5,000. 
There are certainly enough who ought to be in such a school in this city, but 
whether we could get such a school or keep the pupils there is another 
question.' ' 

H. M. Enos of Cadillac says : '* That section of the law which provides that 
towns having 5,000 inhabitants may organize ungraded departments and oom- 
pel attendance., etc., has been construed by our board to debar those of a loss 
number of people from taking advantage of the law by appointing truant 
officers and proceeding in accordance with the subsequent sections." 

G. P. Olenn of Marshall writes : '' We have felt that cities of less than 5,000 
inhabitants should be allowed by statute to organize ungraded schools it the 
school authorities deem best. Such a school would be as profitable to 
Marshall ns to Detroit and just; as feasible." 

Industrial Education. 

The question of giving manual and industrial instruction in the pablic 
schools of this country is one which of late has received considerable attention 
from school authorities and educators. There is evidently a growing senti- 
ment in favor of training the hand and eye of the child, as well his as mind^ in 
the public schools. 

Just how far or in what direction the schools should go in manual educa- 
tion, is an unsettled question. It is a subject that should receive intelligent 
and careful consideration, before any decided action is taken to construct such 
an annex to our scheme of public education. 

There are extremists in every business. The teaching profession is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. One need go back but a few years to find a class of 
educators who were for eliminating technical grammar from the school room 
and substituting language lessons. Another class would teach reading to 
beginners by the word method only. Another would discard every text-book 
from the class-room and impart instruction without the means of such assist- 
ance. The new idea at the present time is industrial education. 

I am not one to oppose any means that will give the pupil the best possible 
training while in school, or that will be3t prepare him for the practical affairs 
of life after his school days are over. The question of industrial education ia 
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the conimou echoolfi is a ne\r oue> and by sooie educators it is quite liable to be 
pushed to an extreme. 

There is uo doubt but that a limited amount of manual drill would result 
beneficially to most pupils, but when the extent and character of it are con- 
sidered then the perplexities of the question begin to show themselves. If 
nothing but carpentry is taught, then objection is brought, on the ground that 
all do not expect to become carpenters. If only shoemaking is taught, it 
would still fail to satisfy the majority, for but few would follow shoemaking. 
So it would be with the trade of the tinner, blacksmith, mason, painter, or 
clock-maker ; but few persons in the school would be accommodated by having 
only one of these trades taught. If manual training is to be given, then the 
question as to its character arises at once. But the advocates of this school- 
work say that it is not proposed to teach the pupil a trade. Only general prin- 
ciples or rudiments are to be taught. Let it be so. The father who wishes 
his boy to become a shoemaker, may require that he be instructed in the rudi- 
ments of shoemaking as consistently as the parent who expects his son to 
become a carpenter, asks that ho be taught the first principles of carpentry. 
So on for each trade in the list. Here we see, then, that it is impracticable to 
attempt instruction in all trades, and quite as much so to require every pupil 
in school to get an elementary knowledge of the same trade. 

An industrial class was formed in the Dwight school, Boston, in 1881. They 
continued their work during the year in connection with the regular studies of 
the school. The report of the superintendent shows that they maintained 
their standing in the regular school work. In the industrial department, 
instruction was confined to carpentry. The work done by the pupils embraced 
such things as driving nails, planing and straightening boards, handling the 
saw, boring holes, and making tenons and mortises. 

It will be seen that the work accomplished in this school is but little more 
than any boy, with a taste for handling tools, could have learned at home. 
The teaching could not be carried much farther without going into the 
technicalities of the trade, which, it is claimed, is not the purpose of these 
schools. If the teaching, then, is not to be technical, and is confined to the 
limited use of the tools indicated above, it seems to me that the benefits to be 
derived from this school work will not guarantee the outlay required in the 
establishment of industrial departments. 

The advocates of industrial training in the schools expect it to be given only 
in the graded schools of the larger towns and cities, since in the smaller places 
and rural districts, boys and girls are obliged to engage in various kinds of 
manual labor at their homes. 

The complaint against the higher departments of the city schools now is 
that they are attempting too much, that too many branches are placed in the 
course of study. This being the case, the addition of manual training would 
increase the amount of work in the high schools, and give farther cause for 
unfavorable criticism. 

The tendency among educators at the present tiquo is towards a reduction of 
the number of studies taught in these schools, but those usually placed in the 
course seem so essential that there is a difference of opinion as to which should 
be eliminated. The introduction of manual instruction in the schools under 
the above circumstances, would compel the abandonment of studies necessary 
to good scholarship and good citizenship ; and muscular culture would encroach 
upon that more hgitiviate work of the school, mental culture. 

H 
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The mannal training for girls wonld, of coarse, differ in character from that 
referred to above. Although it might often be convenient for a yonng lady to 
be able to drive a nail, yet there is no particular advantage to be gained, under 
present social customs, in her learning to shove a jack-plane or to bore a hole. 

The industrial training that would be valuable to a large majority of the 
girls in school must be that pertaining principally to household affairs. The 
best place for a lady to learn to dress and roast a turkey, or knead and bake a 
loaf of bread is in her mother's kitchen. In the sewing-room she can best 
learn to cut and fit a garment or darn her stockings. So on with the whole 
category of domestic affairs. 

I can see no reason for burdening the public schools with these matters, or 
for incurring the expense which such special instruction would involve, since 
the more practical lessons and the more thorough instruction in household 
duties can be received in the home of nearly every girl. 

There is but slight cause for asking that industrial education be given in the 
public schools on the ground that a knowledge of the use of tools will be of 
essential value to the pupil. This knowledge, as noticed before, is necessarily 
confined to first principles and within narrow limits. When it goes beyond 
this it becomes technical; but the advocates of industrial education do not 
propose that trades shall be taught in the schools. 

Most pupils are still young when they graduate from the high school, and 
they will yet have time during their minority to gain a fair knowledge of those 
trades to which inclination or necessity may lead them. 

In the higher institutions of learning industrial education finds a more appro- 
priate place than in the lower schools. The mental faculties of the colle^^D 
student are somewhat matured, and he is of an age to make an intelligent 
choice of such studies as will best prepare him for the profession or occupation 
upon which he is about to enter. Yet in the college and university only gen- 
eral principles in the mechanical arts should be taught. Anything farther than 
this properly belongs to those schools established for the purpose of giving 
technical instruction in the science of trades. 

If there is any substantial advantage to be derived from manual training in 
the public schools and higher institutions of learning, it must be realized in the 
directive influence it has upon the after life of the pupil. A rudimentary 
knowledge of the use of tools and the principles of mechanics will be, in itself, 
of but little value to the student. It is the tendency that industrial education 
may have to lead young men and women into productive pursuits that will 
commend its adoption into our educational system. When it can be shown 
that manual-labor education will fill the ranks of the workers with better 
trained intellects, then it will receive my hearty endorsement. 

The demand for manual instruction in the schools has arisen from a false 
notion that the education which they now give is too impractical ; that it unfits 
rather than prepares a young man for labor employments. The latter state- 
ment has already been noticed in a previous discussion. As to the present 
school work not being practical, it depends upon what is to be understood by 
impractical education. If man is to be considered a mere producer of wealth, 
a '* a bread-winner," a machine for the accumulation of the products of labor, 
then it may be considered impractical, as far as immediate results are con- 
cerned. It is capable of demonstration, however, tliat intelligence saves where 
ignorance destroys, and that cultivated intellect, in the long run, is a greater 
factor in the accumulation of wealth than cultivated muscle. 
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A leadinsr educator of Pennsylvania recently said to me that he called upon 
the proprietor of a large manufacturing establishmenty not long ago^ to ques- 
tion him upon the subject of manual instruction in the schools. This gentle- 
man said : ''What is most needed among my employes is better trained intel- 
lects. Give me operatives with n liberal mental culture and I care not for 
their manual training. Such persons are quicker in comprehension, and 
readily adapt themselves to every kind of work connected with my business.^' 
I have no doubt that the same testimony in favor of higher education could 
be obtained from the managers of almost every business enterprise. 

But there is a higher standard for measuring intellect. The value of an 
education is not to be determined in dollars and cents. The individual must 
be something besides a slave to labor and a worshiper of wealth ; he must be a 
man. He is a member of society, the head of a family, the citizen of a State. 
As such he should receive that moral and intellectual culture that will enable 
him to add refinement to the society in which he may be placed ; that will lead 
him to govern and train his children aright; and that will give him the intel- 
ligence to understand wisely and to obey cheerfully the laws of his country. 

The cultured man has the most practical education possible. He has learned 
to read and to think for himself; to study causes and to understand their 
effects. His intelligence will not submit to the thralldom of desiguiug dema- 
gogues. He asserts his independence in the management of his own affairs, 
and becomes the possible architect of his own fortune. He is better prepared 
for enjoying the pleasures of life, and better fitted for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

Teachers' Institutes. 

The success which has generally attended the'various institutes held during 
the past year, both in the matter of attendance and the excellence of the 
instruction given, has been very gratifying. While the number of institutes 
held was less than the previous year, the enrollment was slightly increased. 
Still the attendance is not as large as it should be. The number of teachers 
necessary to supply the schools in the sixty-four counties in which institutes 
were held was 8,853, while the total enrollment was 5,650, of which number 
only 4,463 were legally qualified teachers. The enrollment shows a marked 
decrease in the attendance of teachers holding higher grade certificates, and 
a still larger increase in the attendance of those holding third grade certificates, 
showing that the institutes are reaching that class of teachers most in need of 
normal instruction. 

There is a very general sentiment among instructors in favor of longer 
sessions and more academic work. A five days' session is too short to admit 
of any practical application of the theories presented, and if class work is 
desirable, as a large majority of the instructors claim it is, the time should be 
extended as recommended. The experiment of holding a two weeks' institute^ 
whenever tried, has met with almost unanimous approval, both from teachers 
and instructors. 

I most heartily concur in the expressions of approval bestowed by my 
predecessors upon the high character of our institute workers. The work 
done by them during the past year has been of great benefit in elevating the 
character of the teachers of the State, and the general educational sentiment 
in localities where institutes have been held has been largely extended. The 
evening lectures have generally been well attended by citizens as well as 
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teachers, and their inflacnce in aroasing public interest in the schools has been 
commended by the local press. 

At a State institute held at Lansing in July last., the manual of institate 
work was revised and enlarged in accordance with suggestions from the mosfc 
experienced educators in the State to whom the work of supervision had been 
intrusted. Tiie revised manual^ which is printed in full in the accompanying 
documents, will form the basis for the work of instructors for the succeeding 
two years. As indicating the views of those best informed in the character 
and needs of institute work, I submit the following extracts from the reports 
of conductors for the past year : 

U. W.lPutnam. — On the whole I pronounce the experience (of longer sessions) 
a decided success. It is well worth our while to study well the best methods 
of holding longer institutes. The question, I feel, is worth investigating, and 
if properly solved will add much to the efficiency of our common school teach* 
ers. I think the object we should have in view should be the developing of a 
line of study in the minds of the teachers and the urging them to pursae a 
more extended course themselves. Many of them know nothing of real school 
work, and this '' summer school" ought to be a revelation to such of what 
they can do for themselves if they will only try. 

W« S. Perry. — Institutes ought to be made more practical. The instructors 
scatter much good seed, but I fear little of it takes root. I think we must 
extend the sessions, contract oar lines (topics), and get right down to personal 
work — class work. The numbers in the institute would be smaller, but the 
aggregate good would be greater. 

Charles Eelsey. — It is desirable to change as rapidly as possible from the 
lecture svstem to class work and to have the institute held at least two weeks. 

J. B. Miller. — I am of the opinion that the time is not far hence when the 
institutes will have to do more academic work in connection with normal 
work. 

H. R. Pattengill suggests that the county examiners bo especially reqaested 
to attend the institutes and to take notes upon which to found questions for 
examinations that may follow. 

N. H. Walbridge. — I believe that, notwithstanding the call for longer 
sessions, it would be unwise to make a change except in special cases. The 
schools of Michigan have been so largely improved that it would seem unwise 
to abandon the means that have in so large measure brought about so desirable 
a result. 

J. £stabrook. — J know of no more important change demanded than an 
extension of time to two weeks. It would add at least 150% to the efficiency 
of the work. A portion of the work should be done in class drill, and tho 
best methods of instruction should be illustrated in actual practice in the class. 

J. W. Ewing. — I would only suggest that if it were possible to hold institutes 
in the northern counties of two, three, or even four weeks in length, it woald 
meet a want severely felt in that portion of the State. The teachers need 
regular text-book instruction. 

P. A. Lattu. — So far as practicable the work should be illustrative. Make 
the work as speciOc as possible* Too much is usually attempted. The work 
is frequently too general. The institute should represent the best of school 
room work. 

At the last session of the Legislature a change was made in the law referring 
to teachers' instit^ites, looking towards their better support and patronage. 
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It was found that the fund raised by examination fees for institute purposes 
was inadequate to meet the expenses of a large number of the institutes. Thiff 
was especially the case in the newer counties, even after the full amount of 
State aid had been granted. 

Under the original law, only teachers receiving certificates from the county 
board of examiners were required to pay the fee. As amended the law requires 
each applicant for a certificate to pay the fee at the time of making: the appli- 
cation. It also requires persons holding^ Normal and State certificates, and 
teachers licensed by school boards, to pay an annual fee to the secretary 
or director of the board at the time of making the contract to teach in the 
public schools. By this means the institute funds have been materially 
increased in the older counties, and, with the 'amount appropriated by the 
State, it is thought that but few deficiencies will occur in the future. 

Another change in the law is that which allows a teacher, whoso school is in 
session at the time of holding the institute, to close the school and attend the 
institute, without forfeiting his wages for the time during which he is in attend- 
ance. This applies to schools in the county or counties for which the institute 
is held. 

This provision of the law, so far as I can learn, has met with but little 
opposition. School authorities have generally acquiesced in this feature of the 
law, believing that attendance at the county institute results not only in a 
personal benefit to the teacher, but in a direct advantage to the school where 
he may be engaged, in teaching. 

COMPAEATIVB STATISTICS. 

Several interesting facts relating to the condition of the public schools for 
the years 1882 and 1883 are given in Table I. The number of school districts 
in the State shows an increase of 89 over 1882, while the number of districts 
which maintained school was 94 in excess of the previous year. The number 
of children of school age at the last census was 560,730, an increase of 22,374 
over the preceding census. The increase in school attendance is by no means 
proportionate to the growth in population, the total enrollment showing an 
increased attendance of only 6,106 for the year 1883. While there has been 
an increase of over 4% in the number of children of school age, the attendance 
has increased but 1^%. The falling off has been wholly in the ungraded 
schools, the graded schools showing an increased attendance of 9,128, or 
nearly 6%. This apparent decrease in the country schools is, I am satisfied, 
not altogether real. The loose system of keeping records and the lack of care 
and thoroughness on the part of district officers in preparing their reports, 
render the returns of the enrollment not perfectly reliable. If the distribution 
of the public money was made contingent upon the attendance, the result 
would be a maiked increase in the enrollment. 

The average monthly wages of teachers in both graded and ungraded schools 
show an increase over 1882. The average monthly wages paid in graded schools 
for the year was $75.19 for men and $37.56 for women, and in the country schools 
the average was $34.05 for men and $23.97 for women. The principal increase 
in the wages paid men teachers has been in the ungraded schools, averaging 
$3.14, while the women teachers of the graded schools have enjoyed an average 
increase of $4.20. 

There were 161 less men employed as teachers during 1883 than during the 
previous year, while the number of women so employed had increased 531, 
showing a net increase in teachers employed of 370. 
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That portion of the statistics referring to the examination and certification 
of teachers furnishes a gratifying indication of the improvement in the 
character of teachers. The number applying for regular certificates was 
13,172, an increase of 1,790, while the number of regular certificates granted 
was 8,719, an increase of 245. There were 129 less licenses issued to persons 
without previous experience in teaching, while the number holding State and 
normal school certificates had increased 79. Of the 13,172 applicants, 2,244 
had received normal instruction, an increase of 249, and 662 more of those apply- 
ing had attended teachers' institutes during the year than in 1882. These 
ifacts imply greater thoroughness in the examinations, and a more general 
disposition on the part of teachers to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered them for normal instruction. 

The value of school property in the State increased t58 7,367 during the 
year, aggregating tl0,435,860. The total number of school houses in the 
State is reported at 6,890, affording sittings for 485,386 scholars. While the 
total sittings exceed the total enrollments by 93,776, in many of the larger 
graded districts the accommodations are inadequate. The increase in the 
enrollment in the graded schools was 9,128, while the increased acconimo* 
dations in all the schools was only 9,314. 

The financial condition of the districts, as reported, presents a favorable 
showing. The increase in receipts has been $591,593.52, while the excess of 
expenses over the previous year has been only $470,581.83, or an increase 
of $121,011.69 in the amount on hand at the end of the school year. The 
balance on hand at the beginning of the present year Was $177,817.63* or 
$44,447.36 more than the increase in the total indebtedness of the districts, 
although $140,124.40 more was expended for building and improvements in 
1883 than during the previous year. 

The statistics relating to school libraries show a decrease of 48 in the number 
of libraries, while the number of volumes has increased 34,548, or nearly 12 
per cent. The falling off in the number of libraries is owing principally to 
the consolidation of district into township libraries. As districts of less than 
100 scholars are prohibited from participating in the distribution of library 
moneys, the libraries in most of such districts are being absorbed by the township 
library. I am pleased to note a growing appreciation of the value of this 
important adjunct to educational work, and a general disposition, especially 
^mong the officers of the larger graded schools, to make liberal appropriations 
for tho establishment and maintenance of school libraries. 

Educational Funds. 

Tlie Primary School Funds. 

The moneys derived from the sale of school lands, and from escheats to the 
State, constitute the Trimary School Fund jjroper, and bear seven per cent. 
interest. One-half the cash avails of the sale of swamp lands are also set 
apart as a school fund, bearing five per cent, interest, and this is called the 
Primary School five per cent. Fund. The income derived from each of these 
funds, together with the surplus of specific taxes remaining in the State treas- 
ury, after paying the interest on the several educational funds, and the interest 
and principal of the State debt, forms tho Primary School Interest Fund, the 
entire amount of which, that may be on hand at the time, is apportioned to 
the school districts of the State about the first of May in each year. 
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The conditioa of these funds for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1883, 

is shown in the following statement: 

Primary SSchool Fund : 

In the hands of the State $3,064,078 34 

Due from purchasers of lands 329,036 90 

Total seven per cent fund $3,393,115 24 

Interest paid by the State 209,876 91 

Interest paid by holders of lands * ^ 26,401 84 

Total income $236,277 75 

Primary School Five per Cent Fund : 

Inthehandsof the State 344,19431 

Income 17,075 70 

Total school funds $3,737,309 55 

Total income from both funds 253,353 45 

Surplus of specific tax transferred 483,448 03 

Total Primary School Interest Fund $736,801 48 

The University Fund. 

This fund is derived from the sale of lands granted to the State by the 
General Government for the support of a university, and draws interest at 
seven per cent. The amount to the credit of this fund, September 30, L883, 
together with the income derived from the same, is as follows : 

In the hands of the State $493,40132 

Due from purchasers of lands 50,750 34 

Total fund $544,15166 

Interest paid by the State $34,352 09 

Interest paid by holders of lands 4,372 51 

Total income $38,724 60 

The Agricultural College Fund. 

This fund, derived from the sale of lands granted by the State and by the 
General Government for bhe support of the college, draws seven per cent inter- 
est. The state of the fund at the close of the last fiscal year was as follows : 

In the hands of the State $258,524 53 

Due from purchasers of lands 152,318 56 

Total fund $410,843 09 

Interest paid by the State $16,74138 

Interest paid by holders of lands ". 9,461 10 

Total income $26,202 48 
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The Normal School Fund. 

This fund, bearing six per cent interest, is derived from the sale of salt 
spring lands granted by the State for the support of a normal school. The 
condition of this fund and its income at the close of the fiscal year was as 
follows : 

In the hands of the State $60,865 45 

Due from purchasers of lands 8,260 59 

Total fund $69,126 04 

Interest paid by the State $3,622 12 

Interest paid by holders of lands 661 98 

Total income $4,284 10 

State Institutions. 
Tlie University. 

The past year has been one of unusual prosperity, both in material improve- 
ments and in added facilities afforded by the broader plan of University 
instruction which was adopted the previous year. The completion and dedi- 
cation of the new Library Building marks one of the most important events in 
the history of the institution. This elegant structure is a most fitting monu- 
ment of the pride felt by the people of the State in the University, and their 
wish to follow a liberal policy in supplying the means necessary to meet ita 
growing needs. The promptness with which the Legislature has always 
responded to the appeals of the regents for aid, is the most gratifying evidence 
of the popular appreciation of the good work it is doing for the State. 

Nor has the State been the only generous benefactor of the University. The 
many liberal gifts from private individuals have added very materially to its 
resources. These bequests are appropriately acknowledged in the report of 
President Angell. No more inviting field for the exercise of private benefi- 
cence is offered to citizens of Michigan than the Library, Art Gallery, or vari- 
ous Museums of the University, and it is to be hoped that the increased pro- 
tection offered to contributions of this character will stimulate others to action 
in this direction. 

A number of changes in the faculties during the year are noted. In the 
death of Prof. Cocker the University sustained a serious loss. For the four- 
teen years that Dr. Cocker was connected with the University his kindly inter- 
est in and moral influence over his pupils made his presence a constant inspi- 
ration to a higher and nobler living. Both as Professor and as a writer of 
philosophical works he has added greatly to the reputation of the University 
which he served so long and so faithfully. 

The chair rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Cocker, has not yet been 
filled. Rev. Jacob Cooper, D. D., Professor of Greek in Rutger's College was 
called to the chair, but he declined the invitation. Instruction in Psychology, 
Logic, and Speculative Philosophy has been given during the year by ProL 
George H. Howison, LL. D. Other changes in the faculty are noted in the 
President's report. 

The total attendance of students was 1,440, showing a small decrease over 
the previous year. All except the Literary Departments show a decrease, 
which is attributed to an increase in the fees charged. The number of resi- 
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dent graduates has nearly doubled, a very significant indication of the increased 
facilities for advanced study. 

The additional requirements for graduation that have heretofore been made 
in the Literary and Medical Departments have been extended to include the 
Law Department, by lengthening the course to two terms of nine months each. 
This leaves the Dental School the only department which has a short term, 
and the suggestion of President Augell that this school should be put upon the 
same footing as the other departments seems to be a very proper one. 

Nearly every department is in need of added facilities for enlarged work. 
In some the apartments devoted to practical experiment are too limited, or are 
poorly located for the increased work that is required to be done. In others 
more instructors are demanded. As President Angell aptly expresses it : ^^ The 
University is fulfilling the indispensable condition of prosperity by seeing its 
wants outrun its supplies." While it may not be wise to attempt to establish 
new departments, there can be no question as to the necessity of maintaining 
the efficiency of those already established, and the suggestions of the immedi- 
ate needs of the University embodied in the President's report should receive 
careful consideration and liberal treatment. 

A matter of grave importance to the permanent interests of the University 
is the insufficiency of the income from productive funds to meet even the tem- 
porary needs of the institution. Some measures should be taken to increase 
these funds, for while I do not consider it advisable that the University should 
be entirely independent of Legislative aid, a sufficient amount should be at 
the disposal of the Board of Regents to enable them to meet the pressing needs 
demanded by a constant growth. This matter is referred to by the President 
as follows: ''We are warned by the condition of our Treasury that, unless 
some permanent addition to our resources is furnished, we must resist all temp- 
tations to add any new departments of work to the University. Our general 
fund sorely needs either enlargement or some relief from the drafts upon it. 
It is subjected to an increased drain by the appointment of every new instructor 
(except in the Homoeopathic and Dental GoUeges) and by the addition of 
every new building, which is to be lighted^ heated, and kept in repair. If some 
of our Professorships could be endowed, a substantial relief would be afforded 
to this fund, which is proving inadequate to the increasing burdens it now 
has to carry.'' 

A very exhaustive showing of the condition of the University is contained in 
the reports of the President and the Board of Regents, which, together with 
the report of the ceremonies attending the dedication of the Library Building, 
are published in another part of this volume. 

At the last session of the Legislature, when the appropriation bills for the 
State educational institutions were being discussed, it was asked what these 
institutions were doing; what advantage were they to the State at large, or to 
the individuals who attended them ; were they fulfilling the purposes for which 
they were established ; were they preparing young men and women for useful 
professions and occupations ; and were these young men and women entering 
upon the work for which these institutions were designed to fit them, or upon 
such other honorable occupations as would guarantee the outlay made by the 
State for their education? These were pertinent questions, and they called 
for intelligent and unbiased answera. They were asked with more special 
reference to the Normal School and Agricultural College. 

Appended to the article upon each of the three State educational institu- 
I 
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tions in this report: the Universitj, Normal School, and Agricnltnral CoII^b, 
will be fonod s statement ehoviDg the present occnpntions of thoee who grad- 
uated daring the ten years beginning with 1870. 

The folloving table ot occnpstions of onlTeraity gradnatea was arr&Dged 
from reports as fonnd in the Michigan TJoiTereit; Book, published in 1881: 
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It will be seen from the above table that there were ^,992 gradaatea from 
the Uuiversity dnriog the ten years mentioned. Of this namber, 704 gradu- 
ated from the Literary Department, 384 taking the full classical coarse. A 
majority entered the profeseions of the law and teaching, 200 engaging in the 
former, and 184 entering npon school work. The classical coarse farnisheB a 
large proportion for almost every occupation reported. The occnpations of 
only 60 of the 704 are reported as unknown. Gradnatea from the Medical 
Department aeem to have taken entirely to the practice of medicine, while 
graduates from the law and pharmacy schools have entered fourteen different 
occupations. Of the 2,992 graduates, 2,74S are put down as engaged in Bome 
honorable calling, while the occupation of only 244 is reported as nnknowa. 

Normal School. 

The extent to which the influence of the K'ormal School is entering into the 
educational interests of the State, and the value placed upon normal traioing, 
are shown in the tables compiled from the reports of secretaries of county 
boards of examiners. It appears from these reports that 2,244 applioauta for 
certiQcates, or over 17 per cent ot the total number, had received normal 
instruction. The number of teachers in the State holding Normal School 
certificates is reported as 261, being an increase of 37 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. These statieticBcertainly imply that this inatitutioiiis accomplish- 
ing its mission : to elevate the standard of teachers throughout the State. 

The report of the Acting Principal shows an attendance during the year of 
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398; being 68 in excess of the attendance for the previous year. The act of 
the Legislature of 1881, restricting the employment of poorly qualified teach- 
ers; has undoubtedly been instrumental in reviving the interest in normal 
instruction; and now that the profession of teaching has been recognized by 
the State, and some inducements have been offered for a more thorough pre- 
paration for the- work of teaching, we may hope to see those who adopt this 
profession required to go through a similar course of preliminary training to 
that required in the professions of law and medicine. This preparation the 
Normal School was especially established to furnish, and with the enlarged 
opportunities for more efficient instruction, and greater inducements for a 
more thorough preparation on the part of teachers, the future of this institu- 
tion is full of promise. 

The accession of Hon. Edwin Willits to the principalship has been received 
with very general satisfaction. The wisdom of the Board of Education in 
selecting a gentleman of such varied attainments as Mr. Willits possesses, 
although not a professional teacher, is shown by the zeal and earnestness 
which have thus far characterized his administration. 

The Board of Education very justly commend in the highest terms the 
admirable manner in which Prof. Daniel Putnam performed the very difficult 
duties of acting principal. Under his efficient management the school has 
grown both in character and attendance. Owing in a great measure to the 
wise and careful administration of Prof. Putnam, Principal Willits enters 
upon his work under the most favorable auspices. 

Four additional instructors have been appointed during the year, affording 
much needed means for more efficient instruction. The only vacancy in the 
Board of Instruction is the chair of English Literature and Language, made 
vacant by the transfer of Prof. Austin George to the directorship of the Train- 
ing School. The Board of Education expect to be able to fill this vacancy 
in the near future. 

The reports of the Board of Education and the Acting Principal are very 
full and complete, showing the school to be advancing both in the thorough- 
ness of instruction and the number of students. 

The present condition of the school indicates that it is steadily gaining in 
popularity throughout the State. The common school course has been wisely 
abolished, although it shut out a considerable number of students. Notwith- 
standing this change, however, the number in attendance during the present 
year is larger than ever before. All parts of the State are represented among 
the students, many of whom are teachers of limited experience in the lower 
schools. With a competent corps of instructors, thorough discipline, and 
wise management, I can see no reason why this school should not retain the 
liberal support which it has received in the past, grow in patronage, and 
maintain a reputation for efficiency of work second to no similar institution. 

It is sometimes charged that many of the graduates of the Normal School 
never engage in teaching, and that a large number of those that do, continue in 
this business only a short time. In answer to such charges I would call atten- 
tion to the statistics given below. They are considered as quite reliable, the 
figures upon which they are based having been obtained, in a large majority 
of cases, directly from the persons themselves, in answer to a circular calling 
for the facts needed. The calculation covers a period of eleven years — 1870 
to 1880 inclusive : 
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1. Number of gradaates ia the full courses from the State Normal 

School from 1870 to 1880, inclusive* 294 

2. Number who have engaged in teaching i 270 

3. Number from whom no report has been obtained 10 

4. Number known not to have engaged in teaching 14 

5. Per cent, known to have engaged in teaching 92 

6. Average time taught on the basis of whole number of gradu- 

ates — years 5 

7. Average length of time taught on the basis of number engaged in 

teaching — years 6.5 

8. Number of male graduates., ;. 126 

9. Number males known to have engaged in teaching 113 

10. Number males from whom no report has been obtained 2 

11. Number males known not to have engaged in teaching 11 

12. Per cent, of males known to mave engaged in teaching 89 

13. Average time taught on the basis of whole number of male gradu- 

ates — ^years 5 

14. Average time taught on the basis of the number of male gradu- 

ates who engaged in teaching — ^years 6.6 

16. Number of female graduates. 168 

16. Number of females known to have engaged in teaching 167 

17. Number females from whom no report has been obtained 8 

18. Number females known not to have engaged in teaching 8 

19. Per cent, of females known to have engaged in teaching 98 

20. Average number of years taught on the basis of the whole num- 

ber of female graduates — ^years 5 

21. Average number of years taught on the basis of the number of 

female graduates who engaged in teaching — ^years 5.4 

22. Number of male graduates known to have died 8 

23. Number of female graduates known to have died 4 

24. Total time that could have been taught if all these graduates had 

been teaching from the dates of their graduation to the present 
time ; i. e.| if all had at once gone to teaching, if none had died, 

stopped for a season, or abandoned the profession — years 2,380 

25. Males could have taught — years L 1^046 

26. Females could have taught — ^years 1,384 

27. Time actually taught by these graduates — ^years 1,488 

28. Time actually taught by male graduates — years -.. 639 

29. Time actually taught by female graduates — years 849 

30. Per cent, of actuality to possibility on the basis of the whole num- 

ber of these graduates 62 

31. Per cent of actuality to possibility on basis of male graduates 61 

32. Per cent of actuality to possibility on basis of female graduates 63.6 

33. Number of pupils who entered school from 1870 to 1880 inclusive 

(estimated) 2,200 

34. Number of these who engaged in teaching (estimated) 1,650 

These statistics are so fully given that they need no comment. They make 
a fair showing for normal instruction, and demonstrate that a large percentage 

*NoTB.^From 1872 to 1880 inclusive, tliere were graduated from the Common School Coarse M 
males and 177 females ; total 27L No complete record has been made up of the teaching of common 
school graduates; they received certificates to teach, good for three years, and the presumption 
is that all engaged in teaching unless prevented by circumstances. 
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of those who go out from the Normal School are continuously engaged in 
school work. 

The Agricultural College. 

A number of improvements have been made during the past year in the 
facilities for instruction in this institution. A chair of Veterinary has been 
established, and instruction in this science extends throughout the year. The 
extent to which stock raising is developing renders a knowledge of the care 
and treatment of stock an important part of agricultural education, and the 
authorities have acted wisely in providing means for obtaining instruction in 
this important branch. 

The Department of Botany and Horticulture has been separated into two 
departments. Horticulture and Landscape Gardening being assigned to one 
professor, and Botany and Forestry made a distinct department. The large 
addition to the Chemical Laboratory has been completed during the year, and 
valuable additions to the apparatus made. By these improvements the Labora- 
tory is now one of the largest and most complete in its facilities for practical 
investigation of any in the country. Efforts are being made to have the 
College designated as a United States Signal Service Station, which will 
undoubtedly be done, thus materially increasing the opportunities for Meteoro. 
logical study. 

The course of instruction requires a practical knowledge of the elements of 
the simple mechanical arts, such as are constantly needed by the farmer in 
the proper care of his machines and tools. Manual labor is required of all 
undergraduates, each pupil working four hours each afternoon. The direct 
practical application of the theories taught in the class-room is of permanent 
benefit to the student, besides affording that exercise which is necessary to the 
preservation of health. 

One of the most commendable characteristics of this College is that it 
affords a liberal English education to a class of young men who would not 
seek it in any other institution, and at the same time tends to lead them to 
follow agricultural pursuits, or some other manual employment. In proof of 
this fact it is stated that over 80 per cent, of the students are sons of farmers, 
and between 50 and 60 per cent, of the graduates follow farming. 

The courses of study, although including subjects especially connected with 
the various branches of agriculture, are arranged with the view of affording a 
thorough collegiate course in the natural sciences and the English branches. 
The direct aim of instruction in the College, is the general intellectual devel- 
opment of the students ; secondarily, a study of the principles of agriculture 
and horticulture, and a practical application of these principles in the work 
performed. The course of instruction has been enlarged and rearranged with 
the view of allowing the student a greater choice of studies during the senior 
year. 

The system of holding Farmers' Institutes in various parts of the State, 
under the auspices of the State Board of Agriculture, has been continued the 
past winter. These meetings are productive of much good, both in the 
valuable information on agricultural topics disseminated throughout the State, 
and in impressing upon the farming community the advantages accruing from 
technical education. 

The annual report of Secretary Baird furnishes a detailed statement of the 
condition of the College, and the changes and improvements that have been 
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made daring the year. The report shows the College to be in a prosperous 
condition^ with increased facilities for better work than has been x)088ible 
heretofore. 

Below is given the table of occupations of graduates, as made from the 
report of occupations given in the College Catalogue for 1881-82 : 

Table Showing Preterit Oceupatione of State Qradwxtet of the Agricultural College for the Ten 

Years including 1879, 



Occopatlons. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


Tot«L 


Architects 


















1 

12 

2 

2 

1 

...... 


"if 

"i" 

1 


1 


Farmers ........................ 


2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 


2 

1 
1 

...... 

2 

1 


3 
2 


6 
2 

1 

...... 


8 
3 
2 
1 


7 
6 


12 
1 
...... 

...... 


5 
1 

4 


67 
111 


XiEwyers . 


Physicians ... . 


IS 


Horticulturists .... .. - 


Druggist .... 


1 


Merchants 


Superintendent Schools....... 


1. 


Journalists 










1 
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Banker 
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...... 

3 


...J— 


1 


Real Estate Broker........ 




1 


Oolleice Professors............. 




1 




1 

1 
2 


1 
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2 


9 


TT. 8. Siflmal Service .... ...... 




1 


Oiyil Enffineers........ 
















1 
1 


1 


8 


Teachers........................ 








2 
1 

1 


1 

1 




1 


5 


Apiarists.... .... 










8 


Camenter ................ ...... 










1 


Manufacturer - - 










1 










1 


Clerks 














1 
1 


2 

1 


1 


4 


Olenrvmen ..................... 
















2 


Unknown....................... 










1 




1 


8 




















Total..... - .— 


9 


9 


5 


15 


20 


15 


17 


15 


28 


17 


ISO 









From this table it may be seen that nearly 45 per cent, of the graduates are 
engaged in actual farming, and that over 56 per cent, are in agricultural 
pursuits. A large number of boys enter the Gollege, but do not finish the 
course, pursuing their studies a year or two and then going back on to farms. 
I am informed by those connected with the College that, of all who enter this 
institution^ between 80 and 90 per cent, engage in the business of agriculture. 

Institution for the Bdtication of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The increase in the number of deaf-mutes necessitated additional accommo- 
dations for their instruction^ and a large addition to the main building has 
been erected, and is nearly complete. During the year the offices of princi- 
pal and superintendent have been united. The report of the superintendent 
indicates that the institution is performing its mission satisfactorily to the 
State. The system of instruction followed is necessarily of a two-fold char- 
acter, intellectual and industrial. The impossibility of employing the ordinary 
means of communication necessitates a familiarity with some trade before 
leaving the school. The effect of this industrial training is shown in the fact 
that every boy who has gone out from the institution is self-supporting. Not 
one of them has become dependent upon public charity. The courses of study 
pursued correspond nearly to the first seven years in our graded schools. 
Drawing and artistic painting might be profitably added to the subjects taught, 
and might develop in some the ability to follow some one of the many occupa- 
tions that require a knowledge of one or the other of these arts. The facilities 
for object teaching, which is the only method that can be successfully em- 
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ployed in instracting deaf-matee, are not as complete as they should be. More 
charts and models should be provided. 

Communication by signs> the most natural means of intercourse among 
deaf-mutes, is but little used, as a dependence upon that method unfits the 
pupil for dealing with those outside of the institution. Instruction is imparted 
mostly by writing, and through the medium of the deaf-mute alphabet. As a 
rule the pupils are more proficient in the study of history and civil govern- 
ment than in grammar, arithmetic, or geography. They are particularly apt 
in picking up the current news, and are usually quite familiar with current 
political events. 

Very important improvements in the sanitary condition of the building are 
being made, and adequate fire escapes have been provided throughout. A full 
account of the general condition of the institution is given in the report of the 
superintendent. 

School for the Blind. 

The accommodations for pupils have been materially increased during the 
past year by the erection of new buildings, so that the school has facilities for 
caring for 145 students. The enrollment during the year was 68, a slight 
increase over the previous year. The policy of the school to furnish instruc- 
tion in certain industries as a means of self-support, as well as intellectual and 
moral training, has proved most gratifying in its results. As usual, music 
offers the strongest inducements and promises the most practical benefiU Two 
teachers are employed in this branch, and 85, or more than half of the entire 
enrollment, have received instruction. The girls receive instruction in sewing 
and fancy work, attaining remarkable proficiency both in hand and machine 
sewing. The leading industry, however, is broom-making. A valuable addition 
to the library was made during the year, but it is still inadequate to meet the 
growing wants of the school. There has been no change of importance either 
in the corps of officers and teachers, or in the courses of study. The subjects 
taught cover about the same ground included in the first seven years in our 
graded schools. The Superintendent reports the work of the school the past 
year as satisfactory in every particular. 

Reform School. 

This, the oldest of the reformatory institutions of the State, continues to 
maintain the reputation of being a model institution of its kind. Many 
needed additions and improvements have been made to the buildings during 
the past year, rendered necessary by the increase in commitments, the number 
of inmates during the year being 553. The policy of the present management 
is to shorten the term of commitment, and the average number of months 
boys have remained in the institution has been reduced from twenty-four to 
nineteen, the result being a large reduction in the current expenses of the 
institution, and as a rule it has resulted beneficially to those released. Some 
interesting facts are suggested in the tables accompanying the last report of 
the Superintendent. Of the 2,704. commitments since the establishment of 
the institution, 1,488 were between the ages of thirteen and fifteen inclusive, 
and 796 were received during the months of July, August, and September. 
This latter fact indicates that juvenile crime prevails more largely during that 
portion of the year when the public schools are not in session, and that, to a 
certain extent at least, the school is a preventive of crime among the youth of 
the State. A proper enforcement of the provisions of the compulsory educa- 
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tion act, will undoubtedly prove a powerful agent in reducing the number of 
commitments to the Beform School. Idleness and lack of proper restraint are 
unquestionably the leading incentives to commission of crime by the yoang, 
and these evils can be, in a great measure, mitigated by a general enforcement 
of the law. 

The farm connected with the school affords opportunity for healthful and 
profitable work for the boys, besides creating a taste for agricultural pursuits 
that induces many of the boys, when released, to seek the country, thus avoid- 
ing the temptations for returning to evil ways that surround this class in the 
city. It is the policy of the present Superintendent to foster and encourage a 
disposition for this kind of work, and the reports from those who, after being 
released, have sought and obtained country homes show a more general tend- 
ency to permanent reformation, than with those who return to the cities and 
towns. The following extracts from the last report of Superintendent Gower^ 
indicates the character of the industrial and scholastic work of the institution : 

''All the boys of the institution are in school an average of four and a half 
hours five days of each week, and work the same length of time each day. 
On Saturday afternoons the boys play on the yard. The entire work of the 
institution, including the farming, house-cleaning, dining-room work, prepar- 
ation of food, making and repairing of clothes, bedding, and shoes, together 
with the work in the engine-room and laundry, is done by the boys, under the 
direction of competent overseers. The smaller boys are, for the most part^ 
employed in chair-caning. I hope that we may soon be able to introduce 
some mechanical industry, which will be of more practical value to the boys 
in after life than chair-caning, which is valuable only as a means of keeping 
the boys from idleness, in addition to bringing in a revenue of about $5,000.00 
a year. 

''Most of the boys in coming to us are very backward in their studies^ many 
even being entirely unable to read or write. It is our intention to give to each 
boy a fair knowledge of the common English branches before he leaves as» 
except when he is to go to a home where he will have an opportunity to attend 
school. I have never seen in any school so rapid progress made by any pupils 
as with us. This is not on account of any superior advantages which we pos-. 
sess in the way of imparting instruction, but is attributable entirely to the fact 
that we have a regularity of attendance upon school work which cannot be 
attained in the public school.'^ 

The Sabbath services include Sunday-school in the forenoon, and religious 
services at the chapel at 2 o'clock. Every Sunday a number are selected who 
attend some one of the city churches. 

But few attempts to escape have been made under the present management, 
and while all are required to conform strictly to the regulations prescribed, 
these are not in any way oppressive or harsh, and the character of the school 
as primarily a reformatory, and not a penal institution, is carefully observed. 

Industrial Home for OirU. 

Though one of the last established, this institution is one of the most 
important, in the end sought to be accomplished, of any of the State reform- 
atory schools. It is still in the experimental stage of existence, and probably 
the best plans in all respects have not yet matured. But the results so far 
attained are sufficient to commend it to the people of the State as worthy of 
all needed aid and encouragement. One has only to visit the school and see 
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the numbers of bright, intelligent young girls that are being reclaimed from 
the dangers of vicious associations, to appreciate the noble work that is being 
accomplished there. The girls as a rule are bright and teachable. There is 
no scholastic grading, but pupils are ranked on the basis of morality and 
obedient dispositions. The course of study includes the branches ordinarily 
taught in the grammar department of our public schools. School work 
occupies the afternoon, and one hour in the evening is devoted to study. The 
forenoon is employed in domestic duties and the acquirement of a knowledge 
of house-hold industries. Beligious instruction forms an important part of 
the education of the pupils. The main object sought is to create a pure, 
homelike feeling and surroundings, the strongest antidote to evil inclinations 
and desires. 

The total number under the control of the school is 139, of which number 
11 are out on trial. A full statement of the present condition of the school 
is given in the report of the superintendent. 

State Public School for Dependent Children. 

Perhaps no charitable institution in the country has attracted more atten- 
tion from social scientists, both at home and abroad, than the Public School 
at Goldwater. Michigan was the first commonwealth to practically carry out 
the theory that '*it is easier to rear good citizens than to reform them/' 
The institution has been commended by leading French philanthropists and 
social economists, and the public men of France are undoubtedly as well 
informed as to its plan of organization and the work it is accomplishing as 
the public men of Michigan. *^ It is in no sense a reform school. The State 
has such an institution ; but these children have been guilty of no offenses 
against society. The taint of crime does not attach to them, whatever may 
be true of the parents of some of them. The State receives them in a con- 
dition of comparative innocency, and proposes to keep them innocent and fit 
thena to go forth into the world as intelligent, industrious youths ; not only 
instructed in the substantial elementary branches of a good mental and moral 
education, but trained to habits of industry, and acquainted with means of 
earning an honest living." 

All dependent children in Ihe State between the ages of 3 and 12 years are 
received. ^^ They are to be maintained and educated while here, and as soon 
as satisfactory homes are found they are placed in them, under contracts 
securing good treatment.'' During the ten years that the school has been 
established over 1,200 children have been admitted, 300 of whom are still in 
the school. The majority of the remainmg 900 are either self-supporting or 
are living in comfortable homes, with every encouragement to develop into 
good citizens. What would have been the fate of this army of children had 
they not received the fostering care of this noble charity? 

The superintendent reports no change of importance in th^ general arrange- 
ment of the school, excepting the lengthening of the school session to twelve 
months. The present number of inmates is 315. During the year 125 have 
been placed in homes throughout the State. As the residence of the child at 
the school is only temporary, the instruction imparted is necessarily very 
elementary in character. Provision, however, is made for furnishing the 
children with a common school education, by requiring the persons to whom 
they are indentured to agree to send them to the public schools where they 
reside, for at least four months in each year during the term of the indenture. 
J 
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Whether from an economic or humanitarian view, the school is one of the 
most deserving of our State institutions. 

Penal Ikstittjtions. 

Provision is made for instructing the inmates of the two State prisons in 
the common English branches. At the State prison at Jackson the regala- 
tious require that a school shall be maintained; that subordinate prison offi- 
cers shall be assigned as teachers, who shall be under the direction of a super- 
intendent ; that a teachers' class shall be maintained ; and they further pro- 
vide that all applicants for appointment as prison officers must be competent 
to act as teachers in the prison school. The last session of the Legislature 
appropriated thirty-five thousand dollars for the erection of a building for the 
accommodation of the prison school, and thus the embarrassment occasioned 
by too limited quarters, that has interfered with the successful work of the 
school heretofore, has been removed. The present superintendent, E. M. 
Gardner, reports 465 convicts as attending school, each of whom recites one 
hour each week. The studies embrace the branches usually included in the 
first eight grades. Difficulty is experienced in procuring good instructors, as 
most of the officers have had no previous experience in teaching. The work 
of the school aids very materially in the maintenance of discipline in prison, 
besides exerting a salutary effect upon the life of the convict after his release. 

At the prison at Ionia about 100 of the 450 inmates attend school. The 
attendance is voluntary. The results would undoubtedly be much more satis- 
factory if attendance should be compulsory. Sessions of the school are held 
one hour four nights each week. All the common branches are taught, and 
those who attend make fair progress. School is held in the chapel. Most of 
the convicts are illiterate, and have no disposition to study or improve them- 
selves mentally. Fourteen teachers are employed, and the work of the school 
is a very important factor in the reformatory features of the institution, 
though its efficiency would be greatly enlarged were attendance required 
instead of being optional. 

Incorporated Institutions. 

The several denominational and non-sectarian i^icorporated educational insti- 
tutions of the state generally report a fair degree of prosperity during the past 
year. While the State has so liberally provided for the higher education of its 
youth through the medium of the University, Agricultural College, and Nor- 
mal School, there is still a broad field for usefulness offered to the varioas 
colleges, acadamies, and schools that have been established throughout the 
State by private enterprise and denominational zeal. These institutions attract 
a class of students who, either on account of location, or a lack of faith in the 
moral influence of non-sectarian schools, would not avail themselves of the 
opportunities offered by the State. With many the close proximity of a colle- 
giate institution induces them to supplement a common school education with 
a partial or complete course in the higher branches, and on this account, if for 
no other reason, are these schools deserving of encouragement and help. 

Another class more directly reached by the denominational institutions are 
the children of parents who fear to entrust them to institutions purely unsec- 
tarian. However unreasonable and groundless this distinction in the moral 
and religious character of schools may seem, the fact that it is the leading 
consideration with many is in itself a sufficient reason for the existence of 
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sectarian schools. And yet many of these are sectarian only in name, and the 
instrnction given is entirely free from denominational coloring. 

Many of these schools are embaiTassed from want of sufficient funds. In too 
many cases money has been devoted to the erection of unnecessarily expensive 
buildings, and the funds for the support of instructors correspondingly crip- 
pled. In not a few instances the members of faculties are poorly paid and 
the appliances for instruction in many branches Included in the curriculum 
are so meagre as to materially lessen the value of the instruction imparted. 
Of course these criticisms are not general in their application. Some of the 
more prominent of these institutions are admirably equipped in the character 
and number of instructors, and well supplied with museums, libraries, and 
apparatus for instruction in technical branches. 

The statistical reports from these institutions, which appear in a tabulated 
form in another part of this report, show an employment of 126 instructors, 
and an attendance of 2,677 students. This number includes the enrollment 
in the preparatory departments. The total estimated value of grounds, build- 
ings, apparatus, etc., is $812,973.37. The figures show an encouraging 
increase in these items over the amounts reported for 1872, and indicate a 
healthy growth and a prosperous year. 

From personal inspection of the workings of a number of these institutions, 
and from reports furnished this Department, I am enabled to present the fol- 
lowing synopsis of their present condition : 

Adrian College, 

This institution is under control of the Protestant Methodist denomination. 
It is managed by a board of trustees composed of thirty members, five of whom 
are selected from the alumni, five from the city of Adrian, and ten are 
appointed by the conference. A heavy debt and small income have impeded 
the advancement of the college, and while there are some capable and earnest 
workers in its faculty, a lack of funds has been a constant embarrassment to 
them. Arrangements have been made for materially increasing the fund fo^ 
current expenses, and with the hoped-for addition to the permanent endow- 
ment, the prospect for an improvement in the financial condition of the insti- 
tution is encouraging. Thtt requirements for admission have been raised 
during the year, and a gradual advancement in the courses of study has been 
made. Degrees were conferred on twenty-seven graduates from the different 
departments. The faculty consists of thirteen members. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled during the year was 184. 

Albion College. 

President Piske, in his report for 1882, announced that an entire recon- 
struction of the courses of study had been decided upon, which would practi- 
cally reverse the method of teaching generally adopted. In explanation of 
the proposed change. Dr. Fiske says : 

** We have, therefore, planned our work so as to follow nature^s order in all 
cases in which we understand that order. In history we first look at its out- 
come in the condition of the world to-day, and then seek for the forces which 
have wrought out the civilizations which exist on the two continents. Under- 
standing the life of the 19th century, we are prepared intelligently to trace 
out the causes which have produced these effects. We take up philosophy in 
the careful consideration of the human mind phenomenally and dynamically, 
determining the present accepted analysis of the soul, and afterwards turn our 
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attention to the hisfcory of psychological and metaphysical speculations. We 
teach science before the history of science. 

'^In language we proceed from the English to contemporaneoas foreign 
languages^ and when these have been pretty thoroughly mastered, we take up 
the Latin and Greek.'* 

The practical working of such a radical change in the established order of 
teaching is of considerable importance to all educators, for if proved to be pro- 
ductive of more satisfactory results than the old plan, the question of its ulti- 
mate adoption in the common schools would be worthy of careful consideration. 
The experiment has been tried at Albion College for nearly a year, and its 
workings are thus referred to by Dr. Fiske in his report for the past year : 

^' About a year ago we introduced this new method with the lower classes and, 
so far as practicable, with classes which had already completed portions of the 
course upon the old plan. Anticipated results have been fully met. Quite a 
large number of young persons have resorted to the institution because of this 
system, aud its value as a practical method is clearly seen. That which was 
theory twelve months ago is now shown to be based on sound philosophy. We 
have reason to expect results of the highest importance when classes have been 
carried through the entire curriculum.*' 

The courses of study have been extended, and the requirements for admis- 
sion raised. One year has been added to the preparatory course ; the Conserv- 
atory of Music increased, and tiie studies of the junior and senior years made 
elective. The attendance during the past year was 60 in excess of 1882. 

Battle Creek College. 

This institution was founded in 1874 by the Seventh Day Adventist Educa- 
tional Society. It has been closed for the past two years, but re-opened in 
September, 1883, with an attendance of 170 in all departments, including the 
primary grades, and a faculty comprising nine members. There are four 
departments of instruction, including all branches of study from the lowest 
elementary work to the completion of the College courses. Special importance 
is given to the common branches, and manual labor is to be introduced into 
the college system, more especial[y for the exercise secured and the remuner- 
ation offered to students, than for the purpose of technical instruction. Stud- 
ies are elective under certain restrictions. Vocal and instrumental music 
are included in the branches taught. It has been decided to expend $15,000 
in the erection of dormitories. 

Detroit College. 

This institution was organized in 1876 by members of the Society of Jesus, 
and incorporated in 1881. While the members of the faculty, and a majority 
of students are members of the Roman Catholic church, pupils of all denomi- 
nations are admitted. The courses of study include three departments, the 
Academic, the Scientific-Collegiate, and the Commercial. The first answers 
to a three-years preparatory course, and the last two require four years to com- 
plete them. The degree of B. A. is conferred upon graduates in the Scientific- 
Collegiate course. The College has grown steadily since its organization. Its 
faculty comprises ten members and the attendance numbers 200. The first 
commencement was held in June, at which time the degree of B. A. was 
conferred upon six graduates. 
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Hillsdale College. 

This institution, as usual, reports the largest attendance of any of the 
denominational schools of the State, the enrollment for the current year aggre- 
gating over 800. The faculty consists of the President and eighteen profes- 
sors and instructors. There are five distinct departments, viz. : Academic, 
Theological, Commercial, Music, and Art. The Academic department 
embraces four courses of study, three extending through four years and the 
Normal through two. The College also includes a Preparatory depwtment 
embracing three courses of study corresponding with the three Collegiate 
courses. The degrees conferred are Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, 
and Bachelor of Science, upon graduates from the Classical, Philosophical, 
and Scientific courses respectively. Especial attention is given to the study of 
the natural sciences and comparative anatomy, and the college is well supplied 
with facilities and material for original research in these departments. Though 
the College possesses five commodious buildings, there is a pressing need for 
more, especially a building for the Museum. Like many other kindred insti- 
tutions, the lack of funds materially impedes the progress of the College. 

Hope College. 

The report of the President for the past year shows a total attendance of 21 
in the collegiate department and 92 in the preparatory course, an increase of 
28 in the latter department over last yearns enrollment The faculty comprises 
nine professors. Until 1878 women were not admitted to matriculation, but 
during that year the institution was opened to women. Although und^r the 
auspices and control of the iieformed Church of America, no applicant is 
refused admission on account of denominational affiliations. There has been 
no change in the course of study from the previous year. Special attention 
is given to the sciences and modern languages. Steps are being taken to 
secure funds for the endowment of a Theological Department. 

Olivet College. 

The past year is i*eported as having been ft very prosperous one for this 
institution. The attendance has been greater than for the past ten years. 
Shipherd Hall has been rebuilt and enlarged ; the indebtedness reduced to 
$6,500; over eighteen hundred volumes have been added to the library, 
making a total of 11,000 volumes. A library building is needed, and a build- 
ing committee has been appointed and plans will be adopted and work 
commenced in the near future. Work has also been resumed on the Science 
building, which will probably be completed by next commencement. Some 
changes have been made in the faculty. Prof. Loba, an alumnus of Olivet, has 
been appointed to the chair of Bhetoric, Prof. Tison is succeeded by Prof. 
Gould as professor of Latin. The faculty now numbers sixteen members. 
In addition to the usual collegiate course, there is a Preparatory department. 
Art department. Normal department, and School of Music. 

Michigan Military Academy. 

This is the only institution in the northwest making military instruction 
and drill part of the daily curriculum. Three courses of study are offered — 
English and Commercial, Preparatory, Scientific and Engineering. The 
Preparatory course is designed to prepare students for the different courses of 
the State University. The many advantages that follow military drill and 
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discipline in connection with study are very generally recognized, and the 
success that has attended this school since its establishment in 1877 is the best 
demonstration of the popular esteem for this system of preparatory stady. 
The attendance has increased from sixty in 1877 to 138 in 1883. The facalty 
numbers seven instructors. Thirteen graduated in the various courses at the 
late commencement. The direct advantage of the military system on the 
health of the students is quite clearly shown by the facts stated in the Saper- 
intendent's report. The regulation limiting the age at which cadets are 
matriculated) to fourteen years and over, has caused a slight decrease in the 
enrollment over the previous year, but has had a beneficial result upon the 
grading of the classes. There have been no important changes in the courses 
of study since the last report. 

Kalamazoo College. 

This institution is under the charge of Rev. Theodore Nelson daring the 
present college year, as Acting President, Rev. Kendall Brooks having been 
granted one yeai^s leave of absence. The faculty includes seven instructors. 
Though under the control of the Baptist denomination, the instruction is 
purely unsectarian. The preparatory and collegiate departments each ofEer 
three courses of study, Classical, Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. A portion 
of the students occupy rooms in the college dormitory, which is located in the 
libraiy building. The other building, known as Kalamazoo Hall, contains 
the chapel and recitation rooms. A third building will soon be erected as a 
boarding hall for young women.* The college has a spacious and pleasant 
Library Hall, well furnished with papers and periodicals^ which is open to 
students daily. The Library contains about three thousand volumes and is 
constantly increasing by donation and purchase. The chemical and phil- 
osophical laboratory is poorly equipped. The enrollment the present year is 
159. 

Somerville School. 

A number of changes, indicative of prosperity, have been made during the 
past year in this institution. Bev. E. A. Berry, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Military Academy, has been appointed superintendent, 
and entered upon his duties at the opening of the present school year. Mrs. 
0. F. Ballentine, who established and conducted the school until the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Berry, still remains actively connected with the school as princi- 
pal. An addition has been erected affording increased accommodations for 
students and including an Art Boom. The number of teachers has been 
increased to twelve. 

The school is purely undenominational. There are three general depart- 
ments. Literature, Art, and Music. The former includes three courses of 
study. Belles Lettres, College Preparatory or Academic, and the Primary 
Department. Students completing the Academic course are admitted to the 
University without examination. The library, though small, is excellent in 
character, and the Art studio is well supplied with material for study. A very 
choice collection of books on Art is a prominent feature of the library. 

Other Institutions. 

No manuscript reports have been received from other incorporated institu- 
tions, and the only information furnished in relation to them are contained in 
the tabulated statistics published in another portion of this report. 
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Advisable Changes in the School Laws. 

It is not considered wise to make frequent amendments to the laws or to 
change them for slight causes ; neither is it expedient to keep laws upon the 
statute books that are inoperative or that fail to accomplish the purposes for 
which they were enacted. It is better to abolish bad laws than to retain them, 
and when they are found to be defective it is the part of every legislator to 
seek such amendments as will make them acceptable and effective. 

The discussion of needed changes in our school laws will be found in the 
preceding pages of this report; but I wish here to recapitulate those changes^ 
and to urge upon legislators the importance of taking such action as will 
improve the work of public education. 

1. The township should be made the district unit for the management of 
local school affairs. 

2. The laws should be so amended as to facilitate the grading of work in 
country schools. 

3. Uniformity of text-books in the schools is demanded. Township uniform- 
ity is the most practicable plan, and is best accomplished by the district 
furnishing the books. 

4. Better supervision of the schools is needed. This should be under the 
control of and largely conducted by the secretary of the county board of exam- 
iners. 

5. The compulsory school law should be made more effective. The distri- 
bution of the primary school interest fund on the basis of percentage of 
attendance, under proper restrictions, would be a potent agent in securing 
school attendance. 

6. More stringent measures should be enacted to induce all school officers 
and teachers to a strict observance of the laws concerning their official duties. 
Especially as relates to making reports, employing teachers, and disbursing 
school funds. A forfeiture of primary school interest money or a portion of 
salary, for a non-compliance with the requirements of the laws would help to 
secure their enforcement. 

7. No provision is made for defraying the necessary expenses of visitors who 
are appointed to visit the educational institutions of the State and to report 
their workings. I would advise that the State provide for the necessary 
expenses of these persons while performing their duties as members of these 
visiting boards. 

Conclusion. 

In presenting my views upon the subjects that have been discussed in the fore- 
going pages, I have endeavored to do so with care and discretion, yet with an 
assurance arising from an honest conviction in what has been said. I am well 
aware that there is a variance of opinion upon many of the topics considered, 
and that there will be those who will differ from me in the positions which I 
have taken. I am willing, however, to leave the pages of this report to the 
judgment of candid and intelligent men, and I trust that, whatever may be 
the criticisms, the final outcome will result in useful reforms in the public 
schools. 

I would respectfully call attention to defects pointed out in our present 
school laws, and the amendments that have been recommended to meet these 
defects. I would also urge upon school men and legislators the importance of 
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taking such action as will hasten the needed improvements in oar edacational 
system. 

I wish here to acknowledge my obligations and to extend my thanks to the 
edacators of the State for their cordial cooperation in my work. IJnaeqnainted 
with many of the duties of the office, upon taking the position of Saperintend- 
ent I keenly felt its responsibilities ; but I have been nobly seconded in my 
labors by an earnest corps of teachers and superintendents. Whatever sacoess 
may attend my official work, much of it will be due to the cheerful assistance 
rendered me by the friends of education. 

I desire, also, to acknowledge my appreciation of the official assistance that 
has been given. The ready and able services rendered by those who were 
retained in the Department have made my labors more pleasant and saccessf al 
than they otherwise would have been. 

I submit this report with the highest confidence in those who shape oar 
educational policy and make our laws, and the same wisdom and generosity 
that have been manifested for the public schools in the past I am assured will 
be extended to them in the future. 

Very respectfully, 

HERSOHEL E. GASS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



Table I. 
Camparatlve Summary of Statistics for the Tears 1882 and 1883, 



Items. 



Districts and Schools. 

Knmber of townships and independent dis- 
tricts reportinf^ 

Number of graded school districts 

Number of ungraded school districts 



Total 



Scliool census of graded schools... 
School census of ungraded schools. 



Total 



Enrollment in graded schools.. 
Enrollment in ungraded schools. 



Total. 



Percentage of attendance in graded schools... 
Percentage of attendance in ungraded schools 



Percentage for the State. 



Number of districts reporting having main- 
tained school 

Average duration of schools in months in 
graded scliools 

Average duration of schools in months in un- 
graded schools 



Average for the state. 



Number of private and select schools reported 

Number of men teachers in such schools 

Number of women teachers in such schools 

Estimated number of pupils attending such 
schools 



K 



1882. 



1,111 
429 
6,201 



G,630 



241,186 
297,170 



538,356 



161,254 
224,250 



385,504 



67 
75.4 



71.5 



6,523 
9.3 
7.1 



7.4 



271 
130 
180 

20,577 



1883. 



1,147 

433 

6,286 



6,719 



254.712 
306,018 



Increase or 
Decrease. 



36 
4 

85 



569,730 



170,382 
221,228 



391,610 



66.8 
72.3 



69.8 



6,617 
9.3 
7.3 



7.4 



295 
137 

282 

22,581 





89 


13,526 

8,848 


22,374 


dec. 


9,128 
3,022 


0,1 C6 


dec, 
dec. 


.2 
3.1 


dec. 


1.7 



94 




.2 







24 

7 

102 

2,004 
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Table l,—CoiUinued, 



Items. 



Teachbrs and thsir Employment. 

Exact number of teachers necessary to supply 
graded schools 

Exact number of teachers necessary to supply 
ungraded schools 



Total. 



Number of men teachers employed in graded 
scthools 

Number of men teachers employed in ungrad- 
ed schools 



Total. 



Number of women teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Number of women teachers employed in un- 
graded schools 



Total. 



Whole number of teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Whole number of teachers employed in un- 
graded schools 



Total. 



Average number of months taught by men in 
graded schools 

Average number of months taught by men in 
ungraded schools 



General average. 



Average number of months taught by women 
in graded schools 

Average number of mouths taught by women 
in ungraded schools 



General average. 



Total wages of men teachers in graded schools 

Total wages of men teachers in ungraded 

schools 



Total. 



1882. 


1883. 


Ineroase or 
Deoreaaa. 


2,658 
6,182 


2,707 
6,360 


1S9 
178 


8,S40 


0,157 


317 


586 
3,301 


574 
3,152 


dee. 12 
dec, 149 


3,887 


3,726 


dee, 161 


2.432 

8,148 


2,540 
8,571 


106 
428 


10,580 


11,111 


531 

• 


3,018 
11,440 


3,114 
11,723 


06 
274 


14,467 


14,837 


370 


8 
4.2 


8.3 
4.2 





4.7 


4.0 


^ 


8.7 
3.7 


8.0 
3.8 


.1 


4.0 


4.0 





$342,656 84 
427,052 02 


$366,960 01 
458,386 52 


$24,313 07 

30,434 M 


$770,608 86 


$825,356 43 


$54,747 57 
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Table l.--Continued. 



Items. 



Total wages of women teachers in graded 
schools .'- 

Total wages of women teachers in ungraded 
schools 



Total 



Aggregate wages of all teachers in graded 
schools 

Aggregate wages of all teachers in ungraded 
sdiools 



Total 



Average monthly wages of men in graded 
schools 

Average monthly wages of men in ungraded 
schools 



Average for all schools. 



Average monthly wages of women in graded 
schools 

Average monthly wages of women in ungraded 
schools 



Average for all schools 



examiniltion and certification of 
Teachers. 



Number of public examinations held 

Number of applicants for regular certificates.. 

Number of first grade certificates granted 

Number of second grade certificates granted.. 
Number of third grade certificates granted... 

Whole number of regular certificates granted 

Number of applicants for special certificates.. 

Number of special certificates granted 

Number teaching who held State or Normal 
certificates 

Whole number of legally qualified teachers... 

Number licensed without previous experience 
in teaching 

Number of applicants who had attended the 
Normal school 

Number of applicants that had attended insti- 
tutes during year 



1882. 


1883. 


Increase or 
Decrease. 


«709,170 37 
714,117 70 


$857,986 08 
778,144 15 


$148,809 71 
64,026 45 


«1,423,294 07 


$1,636,130 23 


$212,836 16 


91,051,833,21 
1,142,069 72 


$1,224,955 99 
1,236,630 67 


$173,122 78 
94,460 95 


$2,193,902 93 


$2,461,486 66 


$267,583 73 


$72 91 
30 91 


$75 19 
34 05 


$2 28 
3 14 


$41 56 


44 99 


$3 43 


$33 36 
23 32 


$37 56 
23 97 


$4 20 

65 


927 44 


$29 58 


$2 14 


445 

11,382 

174 

G38 

7,662 


455 

13,172 

135 

564 

8,020 


10 

1,790 

dec. 39 

dec. 74 

358 


8,474 


8,719 


245 


3,395 
3,106 

213 
10,265 

2,011 

1,995 

3,490 


3.110 
2,601 

292 
10,027 

1,882 

2,244 

4,152 


dec. 285 
dec. 505 

79 
dec. 238 

dec. 129 

249 

662 
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Tablb I.'-Continued, 



Items. 



School Property 

Number of frame school houses.. 
Number of brick school houses... 
Number of stone school houses.. 
Number of log school houses 



Total. 



Whole number of sittings in school houses 

Estimated yalue of property in graded school 
districts 

Estimated value of property in ungraded 
school districts 



Total. 



Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 
school 

Number of districts reporting globes in school 
Number of districts reporting maps in school 



Amount 
Amount 
Amount 

ceived 
Amount 

dents. 
Amount 
Amount 



Financial. 

of moneys from preceding year 

of one-mill tax received 

of primary school interest fund re- 
received for tuition from non-resi- 



rcccived from district taxes 

received from all other sources. 



Total resources. 



Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 



paid men teachers 

paid women teachers 

paid for building and repairs, 
paid on bonded indebtedness.. 

paid for all other purposes 

carried over to next year. 



Total expenditures, including amount car- 
ried over 

Total expenditures in graded school districts 
Total expenditures in ungraded school districts 



Total net expenditures 



Total bonded indebtedness of districts. 
Total floating indebtedness of districts, 



Total indebtedness. 



1882. 



5,207 

895 

80 

546 



6,728 



♦ 476,072 

96,271,963 00 
3,576,530 00 



1833. 



Gl357 

062 

75 

496 



6,890 



•9,848,493 00 



2,653 
1,174 
1J89 



$876,882 28 
514,504 56 

626,673 56 

40,513 18 

2,209,504 47 

406.948 69 



14,735,026 74 



$767,004 32 
1,426,262 86 
567,283 80 
353,017 61 
675,722 34 
945,735 81 



$4,735,020 74 



$2,160,399 42 
1,628,891 51 



$3,789,290 93 



$1,246,119 06 
117,292 06 



$1,363,411 12 



485,386 

$6,758,662 00 
3,677,108 00 



tl0>435^6000 



2,539 
1,179 
1,511 



$933,688 22 
640,141 60 

724,864 21 

40,196 17 

2,538,997 07 

499,539 03 



$5,383,426 20 



$822,694 

1,636,389 

707,408 

326,892 

706,488 

1,123,553 



27 
34 
20 
48 
47 
44 



$5,383,426 20 



$2,305,906 36 
1,953,966 40 



$4,259,872 76 



$1,371,404 08 
122,377 31 



$1,493,781 39 



Increase ei 
Decrease. 



dee, 
dec. 



160 

67 

5 

50 



162 



$486,699 00* 
100,668 00 



$587,367 00 



dee, 
dee. 



114 

6 

278 



$56305,04 
125,636J94 

08,190,65 

5^82,99 

209,492,60 

92,590,34 



$648^99 46 



$55,689 95 
210,126 48 
140,124 40 
e?6C.26,12513 
90,766 18 
177,817 6* 



$648,399 46 



$145,506 94 
325,074 89 



$470,581 83 



$125,285 OS 
5,085 25 



$130,370 27 



* Erroneoasly reported as 481,955 in 1882 report. 
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Table L^CofUinued. 



Items. 



Total indebtedness of graded school dsstricts 
Total indebtedness of ungraded school districts 



Total indebtedness 



Total amount due the districts. 



School Libraries. 

Kumber of townships maintainins^ libraries.. 

Number of volumes in township libraries 

Amount paid for support of township libraries 
Amount of taxes voted for township libraries 

Amount received from county treasurers 

Number of townships diverting moneys to 

general purposes 

Number of townships forfei ting library moneys 

Number of districts of 100 children or more, 

maintaining libraries 

Number of volumes in such libraiies 

Amount paid for the support of such libraries 
Amount received from county treasurers 

Number districts of less than 100 children re- 
porting libraries 

Number of volumes in such libraries 



Whole number of libraries of all kinds. 
Whole number of volumes in libraries.. 



1882. 



«l,OGOJll 83 
294,299 29 



$1,363,411 12 



Teachers^ Institutes. 
Number of state institutes held 



Number of men enrolled at such institutes 

Number of women enrolled at such institutes 



Total enrollment. 



Amount received from state treasurer for in- 
stitutes 

Amount received from county treasurers 



Total amount received and expended. 



Miscellakeous. 

Number of counties having county teachers* 
associations 

Number of visits to schools by secretaries of 
county boards 

Number of visits by other members of county 
boards 



rv 



Total number of visits. 



9228,483 36 



413 
84,957 
|9,581 78 
4,090 74 
'9,906 26 

397 
315 



260 
156,251 
930,281 66 
23,165 34 

994 
51,897 

l.€67 
293,105 



1883. 



$1,115,218 74 
378,562 65 



$1,493,781 39 



68 

1,530 
4,036 



5,566 



$1,800 00 
6,745 67 



$8,545 57 



34 

655 
241 



896 



$176,903 28 



Increase or 
Decrease. 



$46,106 91 
84,263 36 



$130,370 27 



$51,580 08 



426 
97,639 
$12,881 01 
2,924 70 
8,080 55 

356 
311 



272 
180,744 
$34,547 88 
22,816 44 

921 
49,270 

1,619 
327,653 



13 
12,682 
$3,299 23 
dec. 1,166 04 
dec. 1,825 71 



dec. 
dec. 



41 

4 



65 

l,h01 
4,257 



12 
24,493 
84,266 22 
348 90 



dec. 
dec. 



73 
2.627 



dec. 48 
34,548 



5,758 



$1,800 00 
6,345 15 



$8,145 15 



36 



546 
173 



719 



dec. 
dec. 



29 
221 



192 




dec. $400 43 



dec. $400 42 



dec, 109 



dec. 



08 



dec. 177 
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Table I.— Continued, 



Items. 



Amount per diem received by examiners 

Amount paid secretaries of county boards for 

services 

Amount received by secretaries for special 

certificates 

Total compensation 

Amount allowed by supervisors for expenses 
of county boards of examiners 

Amount paid and due township inspectors for 
services 

Amount paid and due chairmen of boards of 
inspectors 



1882. 



«1 2,023 00 

12,927 50 

2,405 25 



(27^55 75 



|977 00 
•22,429 50 
•14,262 37 



1883. 



$11,638 04 

13,160 00 

1,779 50 



•26,477 54 



$1,309 34 
$24,857 06 
$14,370 81 



Increase or 
Decrease. 



dee. 8484 (Kt 

233 50 

dec. 625 75 



dee, 8878 21 



8332 34 

82,427 47 

8106 44 



Table II. 



Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund for 1883^ at fl,43 Per Capita ; made 

May 5, 1883. 



Alcona . 
Allegan. 
Alpena . 
Antrim. 
Arenac . 



Counties. 



Totals, 



Whole Kumber 
of Children In 
School Census. 



r>38,356 



1,020 

1-2,427 

2,005 

2,225 



Number In- 
cluded in the 
Apportionment. 



534,245 



1,020 

12,363 

2,605 

2,183 



Amovnta 
Apportioned. 



1764,510 90 



Sl,4S6eO 

17,679 00 

8,735 16 

S,1S169 



Baraga.. 
Barry... 
Bay 

Benzie.. 
Berrien. 



Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix. 
Cheboygan. 



Chippewa. 

Clare 

Clinton.... 
Crawford. 
Delta 



Eaton 

£mmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin... 

Grand Traverse. 



Gratiot... 
Hillsdale. 
floHghton. 

Huron 

Ingham... 



661 
7.947 

13,221 
1,221 

12,085 

7,871 
11,528 
6.451 
2,301 
2,758 

1.885 
1,191 

s,ei!> 

445 

1,798 

9.153 

2,375 

11,791 

OOO 

2,998 

7,751 
9,422 
7,908 
7,869 
10,252 



661 
7.947 

13,192 
1,195 

12,085 



a 1,061 6S 
61MW69 

18,664 66 
1,766 85 

17.881 65 



7,871 
11,528 
6,451 
2,284 
2,583 


11,965 68 

C 16,687 » 

0,SM9S 

8.986 IS 

3,608 68 


1,789 
1,150 
8,572 
898 
1.798 


9,656 97 

1,644 60 

19,967 06 

660 14 

9,671 14 


9,153 

2,308 

11,791 

366 

2.9&3 


13,088 78 
3,800 44 

16,861 18 

598 88 

4.988 79 


7,742 
9,428 
7,906 
7,674 
10,207 


11.07106 
13.478 46 
11.80B44 
10.880 88 
14,606 01 
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Table 11,— Continued. 



ConntlcB. 



Ionia .... 

Iosco , 

Isabella... 
Isle^yal. 
Jackson... 



Kalamasoo. 
Kalkaska.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw. 
Lake 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw.. 
Lenawee... 
LiTlngston. 
Maekinao.., 



Maeomb 

Manistee.. 
Manitoa... 
Ifarqaette. 
Mason...... 



Mecosta 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee.. 
Monroe 



Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Kewayco 

Oakland^ 



Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 



Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presquelsle. 
Boscommon.. 
Saginaw 



8t.01alr...., 
St. Joseph.. 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee. 



Tuscola 

Van Bnren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wezfbrd. 



Whole Number 

of Children In 

School Censns. 



9,973 
2,141 
M31 



Number In- 

dnded In the 

Apportionment. 



12,463 

9.942 
1,240 
24,400 
1,768 
1,389 

9,646 
2,300 
!14.436 
6,614 
1,216 

10,703 

4,872 

368 

8,647 

3,088 

5,005 

3,626 

2,391 

606 

11,724 

10,009 

107 

9,801 

4,843 

11,662 

3.978 

648 

1,119 

3,790 

182 

816 

12,466 

1,030 

289 
•20,766 

16,682 
8,073 

10,363 

452 

8,460 

9,348 

9,478 

12,804 

58,193 

2,393 



9,973 
2,141 
4,166 



12,310 

9,891 
1,240 
24,378 
1,768 
1,371 

9,478 
2.300 
14,421 
6,614 
1,007 

10,703 

4,828 

368 

8.346 

3,064 

4,968 

3.484 

2,301 

488 

11,689 

9,910 

87 

9,799 

4,829 

11,662 

3,969 

664 

1,119 

3,606 

182 

754 

12,466 

896 

241 

20,716 

16.582 
8,064 

10,060 

426 

8,293 

9,179 

9.378 

12.710 

68,063 

2,334 



Amounts 
Apportioned. 



14,261 39 
3,061 63 
6,943 08 



17,603 30 

14,144 13 
1,773 20 

84,860 64 
2,628 24 
1,960 63 

13,663 64 
3,289 00 

20.622 03 
9,316 02 
1,668 71 

15,306 29 

6,904 04 

d 678 76 

11,934 78 
4,367 22 

7,132 84 
4,982 12 

03,302 83 
697 84 

16,716 27 

14,171 30 

124 41 

14.012 67 

6,906 47 

16,662 36 

5,676 67 

792 22 

1,600 17 

5,156 68 

260 26 

1,078 22 

17,826 38 

1,28128 

344 63 

29.623 88 

/23,823 86 
g 11,501 76 

14,386 80 
600 18 

11,868 99 

13.126 97 

h 13.461 38 

18,176 30 

83,015 70 

3,337 62 



a Including 1186 40; deficiency for 1882. 
5 Including 164 48; deficiency for 1882. 
Including 942 16; deficiency for 1882. 
d Including 9168 62; deficiency for 1882. 
€ Including 913 40; deficiency for 1882. 
/Including 9111 60; deficiency for 1882. 
a Deducting 9S9 76; overpaid in 1882. 
A Including 960 84; deficiency for 1882. 
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Table lY .—Continued, 



ConntleH. 



Chippewa- 
Clare 

Clinton.... 
Crawford.. 
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Eaton 



Emmet 

Oeneseo 

Gladwin 

6M Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Uillsdale 



No. of Teachers required 
to fill the Schools. 
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Hanistee 
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Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 



Menominee.. 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Mnskogon 

Newaygo 

Oakland- 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 



Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 
Roscommon.. 



Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph... 
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Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee . 
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Van Ruren.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 
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Whole No. of 
Teachers 
Employed. 
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No.of months 

taught by all 
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Total wages of Teachers 
for the Year. 
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wages of 
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RESOURCES OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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Table Y,— Continued, 



Countlcc. 



Montcalm 

Montmorency 
Muskegon — 

Newaygo 

Oaklana 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon — 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 
Roscommon .. 
Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac. . 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tascola 

VanRnren 

Washtenaw .. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Moneys on 

hand Sept. 

4,1882. 



$22,641 76 

259 27 

16,620 85 

10,274 38 

18,166 44 

5,813 58 
1,844 11 
9,950 88 
7,140 06 
882 03 

2,387 05 

14,252 70 

1,587 86 

1,296 97 

32,494 26 

27,655 40 
14,910 35 
14,377 60 
1,044 68 
26,073 81 

15,368 39 
17,712 84 
18,062 76 
72,231 40 
0,682 44 



One Mill 
Tax. 



$7,912 33 

615 32 

7,486 02 

3 662 98 

23,346 28 

2,882 22 

881 04 

2,590 05 

2,434 68 

238 46 

999 80 

11,468 06 

1,206 58 

684 14 

12,501 61 

11,823 86 

16,787 72 

5,12.) 59 

3,394 82 

10,308 95 

7,180 14 
10,611 41 
25,764 59 
21,447 22 

2,799 82 



Primary 
School 

Interest 
Fund. 



114,1.56 34 

25 09 

13,734 31 

6,188 33 

16,518 16 

5,254 58 

693 51 

1,044 29 

4,513 98 

155 91 

1,129 84 
16,851 31 

1,267 07 

149 76 

28,289 39 

22,992 24 
11,425 81 
14,005 48 
225 21 
11,707 60 

13,163 41 
12,280 15 
18,051 39 
82,068 34 
3,274 56 



Library 
Moneys. 



$970 43 

.S8 89 
704 71 

90 

94 45 

272 44 

18 57 



721 36 



1,199 94 

243 12 

9.55 71 

98 95 

"214 'is* 

117 34 

141 87 

624 02 

8,153 89 

2 05 



District Taxes 

for all 

Purposes. 



$60,003 14 

3,579 79 

75,154 77 

26,776 97 

43,241 42 

22,661 00 
11,584 29 

8,062 53 
23,802 49 

1,902 09 

9,908 54 

48,821 40 

3,058 98 

2,5.38 34 

102,612 97 

42,221 96 
31,702 68 
26,701 22 
2.402 23 
27.027 12 

32,971 52 
40.768 85 
52,320 17 
300,211 59 
19,065 82 



Ualsed 
from all 

othei 
Sources. 



$12,835 68 

2,099 46 

16.202 05 

2,96106 

21,612 25 

2,815 67 
42174 
1,836 95 
4.415 48 
1.237 50 

8,638 85 
8,282 32 
1.684 40 
100 00 
3,763 48 

6,213 92 
6.0B4 90 
8,634 60 
4,281 18 
6,236 09 

4,179 15 

6.548 II 

21,286 52 

16.242 14 

1.316 42 



Total 

Beaovroet 

for tbe Tear. 



$106,619 68 

6.IKI8 98 

1S9,717 tt 

49,802 es 

128,480 » 

38.997 95 
1M19 14 
23,247 14 
42,82S 16 
4,416 90 

17,964 06 

100,397 15 

a804 80 

4.700 21 

180,761 66 

111,060 50 
8137B47 
68,948 84 
11,348 12 
81,067 02 

72,979 96 

88,088 2$ 

186,109 46 

499344 68 

88,161 U 



Table VJ. 



Expenditures of School Districts {Including amount on Jiand). as reported by Schooi 

Inspectors for the Year ending September 3, 2883, 



Counties. 


Paid 
Teachers. 


Paid for 

Building 

and Repairs. 


Paid 

for Library 

books and 

caro of 

Library. 


Paid on 
Bonded In* 
dcbtedncss. 


Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 


Amount on 

hand 

September 

3. 1883. 


Total 

Expendltarea 

for the Tear, 

Incladins 

Amoant on 

hand. 


Totals 


$2,459,063 61 


$707,408 20 


$37,602 83 


S.')26,892 48 


$728,885 64 


$1,123,553 44 


$5,383,426 20 


Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga...... 

Barry 

Bay 


$6,896 50 
47,270 37 
17,080 50 
1.3,753 ,59 
5,359 70 

4,56.3 00 
33,009 63 
43,554 .50 

6.878 2:j 
55,814 37 

41,742 04 
60,856 90 
36,214 ;« 
11,.373 28 
11,692 82 

5.579 46 
7,059 42 

38,828 65 
4.493 8!) 

10,149 82 


$1,275 .50 
5,774 36 
5,68(» 17 
3,589 05 
1,269 89 

41 25 

6,.565 07 

16,692 04 

3,151 17 

({,253 98 

4,613 69 
15,44}> 34 
6,672 «) 
8,190 75 
4,000 94 

1,-562 ,W 
3..5a5 f^2 
7,122 8i; 
5,167 m 
28,486 56 


""*$222'68" 
145 38 
126 29 
6 75 

51 07 
290 71 
740 21 


$1,731 94 

2,246 22 

210 00 

663 76 

310 28 

1„500 00 

7,200 6;* 

9,745 68 

290 92 

11,391 78 

3,.594 89 
22,560 44 
6..3;^1 15 
1,704 .34 
3,016 13 

662 11 

1,806 'Mi 

3.490 00 

375 33 

470 00 


$2,128 02 

11,459 91 

10,709 03 

4,815 90 

2,033 66 

1,683 49 
6,822 54 

17,070 5.3 
i,a;M 93 

14.778 18 

10,961 74 

1.5,158 28 

12,012 72 

3,882 72 

3,315 51 

A35.54 
3,862 69 
9,253 66 
1,645 77 
9,6.58 43 


$4.496 64 

21,712 74 

2.548 47 

5,367 06 

2,809 20 

3,859 43 
17,711 54 
29,958 30 

2,782 17 
23,296 45 

18,741 42 

16,387 30 

10,838 04 

5,037 32 

5.309 60 

1,142 11 
6,033 69 
16,928 66 
.%938 84 
6,232 60 


$16.528 00 
88,686 18 
86.888 66 
88.815 06 
11,780 38 

11.698 24 

71.600 12 

117.761 26 

14.736 4S 


Benzie 


Berrien 

Branch 

Oalhoun 

Cass 


356 12 

21 64 

1,144 70 

107 74 


11M90 88 

79.675 42 
131.556 96 
72.176 87 
30.188 41 
27,834 90 

9.939 02 
2«.267 77 
76.684 13 
15.622 40 
54.997 41 


Charlevoix. 


Cheboygan.. 

Chippewa... 
Clare 


157 50 


•Clinton. 

Crawford... 
Delta 


60 40 
100 







EXPENDITURES OF SCHOOL DJSTBICTS. 
Table Yl.—Cotainued. 



Conatle*. 


Paid 
Tenchem. 


Paid (ur 
Banding 
■Ddltspalrs. 


Paid 
(or Llhrarj 

Library. 


.r.,^. 


Pa'rp«».?' 


hand 
Eepimber 


IncladlDK 


Ealon 


lo!«>7 3G 
1W,3»137 

is!343 33 

SO,«M27 

48,00103 

47.40S 17 
90,089 61 


«4.431 48 

19,i38« 

,111 


»1]7 57 


t8,i)07n3 

8.480 1)4 
l,*4UO0 
4,'J0a4.>l 

fflii 

3!0O3O7 
4,.WSB3 

1.400 48 


«IO,051 S2 
3.381 7S 

'IS 

9,387 36 
10,041 10 

slm 41 
12.836 71 

"si 


tl4,ai8 41 
3.994 HS 
23,017 26 

olsiSlB 

fail 

S!89l'33 
10,6«00 


177,918 24 




1,338 04 


■ss 


lis;; 

lODlR 


90 07 

170 86 
449 14 


33,628 41 

76,536 73 
74.206 9* 

125.017 65 
67.017 m 

101.836 86 

06.381 H 


gii»::::: 


26 70 


45.361 6S 


H""™- 


S4,S3SI11 

U;85133 

iO.SI^ 43 

7l!u4 73 
30.310 H7 
4.316 SO 

30,038 70 
3^01137 

946 00 

17;33S00 

3a.W7 95 
10,344 90 

4,e(non 

46,645 90 

1.900 »fl 
46,7 H 30 

81,373 35 

20.803 35 

Si 

1,403 97 

«,33a(a 

Ss 

371074 as 
3H.t8S0a 

4s,%a IS 

74;MB85 
2*0,761 34 
14,741 14 


8.040 89 
H,B«S5H 

i.Tueoa 

8.HJS5 

8.247 33 

SS 
!;SS 

11.409 U 

30,819 84 

226 34 

«!? 

.3,6*8 47 
3.838 70 
4.8*183 

l>;901 80 

4.310 80 
1.37B 75 
6,363 32 
1.611 37 

Z3,4I»83 

8,553.30 
4,335 3* 
10,100 07 

14,863 60 

s|777af 

14,370 42 


420 03 

1.8W0B 

4,000 38 
SIS 01 
19 00 

188 39 


7,603 59 
10,140 70 
10,390 87 


17.033 07 

12.705 RB 
3,143 96 
50,394 94 

ISS 

8,083 40 

fffiS 
i;«o*3 

8,609 85 

30,14 77 
4,65 03 

8;047 01 

'fl33 18 
]5,0i»71 
6,713 15 
H.244 51 

4,ODIS7 
6;980^ 

»,8oaai 

18,761 93 
11 518 SI 
»:767 50 
1,880 06 
8,243 30 

7,8«fll 

gii 

1.88108 


20.872 40 

18.873 30 
4.708 30 

54,912 44 

4l0fi3 70 

18,868 58 
2,050 09 
5^758 52 
18,780 31 
4,303 88 

21.348 38 

36.11!) 51 

18,410 11 
I0,0U 43 

51845 68 
18.400 51 

3!3«e3a 

SSi 

311,137 97 
1>,3U9n 

8,909 74 
I.OBTOO 

.3,130 83 
1.1,798 53 

36;affli6 

31.784 33 
12,964 41 
14,086 86 

15;463 70 

19,634 84 

34137U61 
80,288 68 


130.609 04 

'SIS 

382,169 61 


L»kB 


i!;.H81 75 

908 78 

17.688 BS 

1.801 80 
4.006 48 


38.310 4.* 


LWIngilon.. 


197 66 


144.D1J « 


S=t:: 


237 50 


7B.433 3G 


Wjrquelle.. 

BCOltS 


263 37 

4n7a 


6,503 34 
1,400 88 

"■SS 

2,aB67 

7,0M10 

13Ji68»6 

8,740 W 

2,173 89 
298 70 


38.326 04 


liiSukVs" 


113 41 


32,448 78 


MonteiLlm... 
Oceana 


32904 


67,013 07 


'si 


120.717 23 
49,893 63 
123.489 38 

38,937 95 




65 90 






4,073 04 














•lis 

7.888 W 

7!002OI 
3,453 21 

5.043 00 

4.718 00 

.V« 11 

5^817 95 
5.'ffln 80 






IBIM 


100,397 15 


S'Blo"" 

si'niucli'..:; 

Sehoolcrafl. 
SblawHBsee. 

Tiucol* 

Wayno 


1,738 00 

'■is 

loom 

SI 


180,781 65 

8l)870 47 

81)567 63 
72,079 05 
88,063 33 
136.109 45 
499,844 68 
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Table VII. 



MisceUaneova Financial Statistics ^ as Reported by School Inspectors for the 

ending September 3^ 1883, 



Coantles. 



Totals 



Alcona . 

Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim. 

Arenac. 



Baraga.. 
Barry... 
Bay 

Benzie- 
Berrien. 



Branch 

Calhoun ... 

Cass 

Oharlevolx. 
Cheboygan 

Chippewa . 

Clare 

Clinton .... 
Crawford.. 
Delta 



Eaton 

Kmmet , 

Genesee 

Glariwin 

Grand Traverse. 



Gratiot.... 
Hillsdale . 
Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham... 



Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella... 
Isle Itoyal 
Jackson... 



Kalamazoo. 
Kalkaska .. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 
Lake 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw.. 
Lenawee .. 
I^ivinjgston 
Mackinac .. 



Macomb.... 
Manistee .. 
Manitou .., 
Marquette. 
Mason 



Mecosta 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee .. 
Monroe 



Bonded 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



11,371,401 08 



f 1,137 35 

22,644 60 

3,050 00 

7,245 00 

1,100 00 

6.500 00 

40,340 00 

7,180 00 

1,08»00 

42,270 95 

17,017 00 
96,053 00 
15,549 00 
11,160 00 
14,375 00 

5,098 00 
:i,182 00 
7,800 00 
4.908 82 
31,775 00 

27,723 07 

12.223 00 

81,149 00 

1,775 00 

6,851 25 

;W,1I5 20 
5,aM 50 
l(i.250 00 
17,611 36 
67,259 55 

;<0.31fl 23 
12,200 00 
21,315 00 



Total 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



91,493,781 39 



10,383 00 

24.0L5 60 

1.012 50 

126,985 00 



7,742 20 

3.215 00 

3,300 99 

21,815 :)0 

15,711 30 

10.200 00 

7,581 34 
17,025 00 



71,920 50 
10,535 00 

10,955 57 

19,175 00 

9,631 45 

1.85.S 50 

15,532 31 



tl,263 31 

23,790 13 

3,533 32 

8,371 15 

1,316 46 

6,537 90 
41,496 06 
12,936 00 

2,393 20 
42,826 06 

18,231 93 
97,968 81 
16,642 26 
12,673 81 
15,050 84 

6,037 31 
4,168 LI 
9,330 85 
6,571 07 
33,291 75 

30,463 20 

13,240 03 

82,:?82 90 

2,648 00 

6,590 06 

39,728 94 
5,703 06 
16,270 70 
19,870 35 
69,290 80 

32,329 66 
13.629 66 
22,864 42 



18,673 32 

25,469 21 

1,2!)4 68 

130,427 65 

40 00 

10.099 46 

4,7.'» 84 

3,7-23 16 

24,064 46 

17,445 (M 

12,060 32 

8,006 69 

19,909 80 

155 00 

73,511 22 

10,800 40 

11.670 16 
21,212 41 
11,699 10 
4.242 90 
16,286 13 



Amount 

due the 

Districts. 



1176,903 28 



1164 76 

2,738 86 

260 00 

1,871 14 

1,436 49 

96 19 
830 98 

1,363 69 
699 71 

5,903 32 

2,276 00 
2.812 70 
2,459 22 
2,702 23 
1,613 00 

200 00 

2.054 69 
l,3(tl 61 

786 78 
217 31 

2,958 83 

3.055 21 
752 06 

2,:»5 50 
2,525 04 

4.055 67 
2.597 88 
5,920 60 
1,837 63 
2,064 15 

2.677 75 
2.418 41 
3,596 09 



1,594 27 

1,322 23 
593 2,'J 
.3,207 18 
1.454 82 
1,615 36 

2,257 98 
1.298 71 
3,8fW 74 
2,111 40 
1,186 83 

419 10 

1,520 34 

614 61 

985 .38 

1,090 61 

2,859 98 

912 50 

10,452 66 

2,254 44 

1,010 76 



Amount 

Received 

by the 

Districts for 

Non-resident 

Tuition. 



146,196 17 


96 00 
1,653 11 


17 80 





952 74 

80 60 

740 

1,29160 

1,189 60 

2,791 88 

635 98 

31 26 

94 42 

300 

3"6o" 



1,026 71 

31 50 

2,625 61 



333 63 

552 39 
l.i:i0 91 

357 00 

46 40 

1,125 36 

1,516 73 

7 00 

1.32 72 



1,798 :i2 

1,326 71 

8 90 

1,629 36 



*J 75 

1,012 84 

13 13 

1.699 37 

1,088 03 



1,003 12 
28 65 



:i:{ 00 
24 97 

18146 



76 00 

'ioo'iV 



Amount 

due and paid 

the Inspectors 

for Services. 



924,857 06 



925 00 
365 75 
312 00 
145 25 
118 25 

56 00 
230 50 
229 00 

66 31 
190 76 

364 25 
611 30 
373 10 
117 60 
115 00 

20 60 
148 50 
20H00 
106 25 

65 40 

476 65 

203 68 

685 60 

45 00 

90 60 

282 36 
.528 31 
104 00 
275 76 
766 71 

200 90 

77 60 

202 75 



268 13 

245 67 
112 20 
844 75 

35 00 
126 60 

26150 

88 75 

512 05 

248 14 

79 50 

203 50 
78 30 
41 60 

815 68 

246 50 

367 73 
219 00 
122 80 
112 34 
2H4 75 



AmoDnt 

pftldanddne 

Townahlp 

Clwlnncn 

fori 



f 14^370 81 



84S60 

MOO 

11S7B 



10 00 
SIS 60 
179 00 

66 g7 
S47a7 



aoiso 

380 65 
87 60 
OSfiO 

10 00 
80 35 
818 96 
84 fiO 
84 90 

188 00 
84 45 

376 75 
34 00 
9160 

S72 75 
343 OQ 
66 00 
a06 75 
400 51 

215 00 

89 00 

ISO 00 



S54 11 

SQO 85 
144 90 
479 80 
00 
173 75 

sossn 

106 93 

510 10 

183 85 

2160 

263 85 
7130 
28 00 
89 00 



387 98 
SS60 
07 05 
68 80 

428 65 



TOtrNSHIP LIBRARIES. 
Table VII,— Coii£(fl««(l. 



c.„... 


Bondid 
odhB 


oh(h« 


di» ths 
l>[«lrlcu. 


Amaoiit 
TDlLicn. 


dnc ud pild 
ths IniiMilort 


piidinddse 

ToWMHtp 

for.V™™. 




M,SB7(» 

3,778 00 

«»oa 

8,SM09 
300 00 

3,338 00 

4,70D00 

11.410 87 

1B.tTfi43 
13,400 00 

■as 

3I,B3»60 

li;SS!! 
5!S!S 

i,81SO0 


3^183 W 
14,044 81 
Sl,SKM74 

3.8SI8S 

'"soooo 

R,fiSTOa 
1,379 37 

S,B1S71 
30.1M7* 
10,09313 
935 00 
ia,M3 41 

lB,81fl 71 
13,8M7i 

3;889 73 
32,478 6+ 

gas 
ass 

4,48183 


as 

2,fBsai 

1,9W« 
4,137 88 


•491 03 


"is 

368 4S 

3M00 
88 00 

liias 

178 33 
807 43 
too 00 

1,880 18 

303 36 
6S00 

ss 

437 00 

4,371 as 

W7 81 


•i^s 




MoBkegon 

g.°",tff.;;;:-.:::::- 


316 SI 
3,898 00 


190 74 
17B80 
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2,843 43 
353 76 

3.780 »7 

4,046 S3 
3,138 77 
3,^8 08 
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5,879 ai 
3:083 U 
1,«»07 
6,960 03 
1,6M90 


34100 
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138 30 




308 08 








Sills'"'-:::;;;;-- 
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470 89 
1,310 04 

"•11 
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«1 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



Table XL 



Private and Select Schools, and School Apparatus, as reported by ScTiool Iiupectorsfir 

the Tear ending September 3^ 1883, 



Counties. 



Totals 
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Allegan. 
Alpena.. 
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Table XX. 

( Teaehert' InatUut«a for th« Caiendar Tear 1883. 
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TEACHERS* INSTITUTES. 
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Table XXI. 

Local CommiUee3y Conductors^ and Assistant Instructors, at Teachers'* Institutes for the 

Calendar Year 1883. 



Coantles. 


Local Committees. 


Conductori. 


Assistant Instrnctori. 


Alcona ... 


J. B. Fair 

I. W. McKeever 

E.L. Little 


H. A. Ford 


E. L. Little. 


Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrtm ........ 


Daniel Putnam 

N. H. Walbridge 

P. A. Latta 


H. C. Rankin, I. W. McKeever. 
J. W. Smith. 


W. B. Grant 


D. E. Haskins. 


Barry 

Bay 

Benxie......... 


0. B. Hall - 


Z. C. Spencer 

E. P. Church 

N. H. Walbridge 

J. Estabrook. .......... 


C. B. Hall. 


I. W. Morlov 

Mrs. Hose woodward. 

J.O. Lawrence 

W. H. Wieand 


J. W. Ewing, M. T. Gass. 
A. L. Gridley. 
W. S. Perry. 
Austin George. 
Z. C. Spencer. 

J. W. Simmons. M. Pemberton. 


Berrien........ 


Branch........ 


O. D.Thompson 

W, H. Payne. 


Calhoun . 


P. P. Jordan 


Oast....... 


D. B. Ferris, Chairm*n 

E. H. Green 

E. D. Sutherland 

W. H. Browne. 


R. W. Putnam 

J. W. Ewing 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr 

H. R. Pattengill 

I. N. Demmon......... 


Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Clare 


J. S. Crombie. 
F. A. Barbour. 
J. S. Crombie. 


Clinton........ 


S. W. Baker . 


David Howell. 


Delta 


W. H. Tibbals 


D. E. Haskins 


W. H. Tibbals. 


Katon 


Miss M. L. Jones 

F. L. Powell........... 


W.S.Perry 


J Estabrook. 


Emmet...... 


E. B. Fairfield, Jr 

Z. C. Suencer.... ... 


V A^ nArbAUF 


Genesee ...... 


Clarence Tinker. 

Mrs. S. G. Burkhead.. 

L. J. Marvin . . 


.T O PlAwmftn 


G'd Traverse.. 
Gratiot - 


David Howell 

Austin George 

W, H. Payne ...... 


E. C. Thompson. 
D E Haskins 


Hillsdale 


C. G. Robertson 

W. J. Cox.. 


W. A. Drake. C. O. RobertsoD. 


Houghton 


Chas. Kelsey...... 


W J. Coy E. T. Curtis. 


Keweenaw • • 
Huron......... 


G. A. May wood 

W. Weeks -. 


Wesley Sears.... 


H. F. Derr. 


Ingham 

Ionia.... 


J. fistabrook .... 


H. C. Rankin. Samuel Dickie. 


Chester Davison. 

A.M. Webster. 

Free Estee. ........... 


J. W. Ewing 


W. H. Payne, Chas. Carlisle. 
E. P. Church. 


Iosco.......... 


I. M.Wellington 

P. A. Latta 


Isabella 


H. K. Warren. 


Jackson 

Kalaf>>A7rOo., ., 


Eugene Miller 

T. H. Clavton 


C. F. R. Bellows 

J. Estabrook.... . 


Eugene Miller, D. C. Pierce. 

W. H. Payne. 
J. W. Humphrey. 
G P. Glenn. 


Kalkaska 

Kent....... ... 


W. E. Martin 

J. N. Mead 


S. G. Burkhead 

W. H. Payne 


Lake 


Henry Amick. ......... 


D. E. Haskins 


P. A. Latta. 


Lapeer 

liCelanaw — .. 


C. H. May 


Lewis McLouth 

J. S. Crombie ...... 


I. N. Demmon. 


E. S. Jones............. 


J. W. EwinflT. 


Lenawee 


D. A. Hammond 

Geo. Barnes........... 


I. N. Demmon......... 


A. E. Curtis. D. A. Hammond. 


Livingston 

Macomb 


J. Estabrook........... 


M. T. Gass. Clark Stanton. 


Wesley Sears..... 


M. T. Gass. 


Austin George. 
N. H. Walbridge. 


Man is t fie 


Mrs. K. S. Hopkins. — 

Chas. Kelsey 

G. H. Blodgett 

G. R. Malone.... ...... 


P. A. Latta 


Marquette 

Mason 


I.N. Demmon......... 


John Northmore. 


S. G. Burkhead 

J. R. Miller 


C. W. Plckell. 


Mecosta 


J. W. Simmons. 


Menominee.... 
Midland 


A. W. Bill 

T. W. Crissey... .- 


N. H. Walbridge 

E. P. Church 

H. R. Pattengill 

J. W, Ewing 


A. W. Bill. 

J. G. Plowman. 


Monro*,.,. - - 


J. A. Stewart...... 


A. E. Curtis. 


Montcalm .... 


F. A. Lyon, Chairman. 
Mrs. Goo.Arms,Ch*m'n 

F. E. Burkhead 

E. B. Webster 


Geo. Barnes. 


Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland-.. 


H. R. Pattengill 

W. H. Payne 


E. P. Church. 

F. E. Burkhead. John Harwood. 


Lewis McLouth 

D. E. Haskins... 


C. B. Thomas. 


Oceana 


F. W. Van Wickle 

J. S Sdonroe .......... 


N.H. Walbridge. 
W, J. Cox. 


Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle.. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac.. ...... 


Chas. Kelsey 


Jas. A. Smith 

Geo. P. Hummer 

Paul Corn win ........ 


C. F, R. Bellows 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr..... 
P. A. Latta 


Jas. A. Smith. 
J. S. Crombie. 


R. O. Sellman. ......... 


R. W. Putnam 

O. D. Thompson 

Daniel Putnam 

H. R. Pattengill 

N. H. Walbridge 

Lewis McLouth 

J. S. Crombie.......... 


J. G. Plowman. 


Frank McElroy 

Sheridan Osbon 

0. L. Messer ... .. 


R. W. Putnam. 
Z. C Spencer. 
John Goodison. 


Shiawassee 


E. M. Hopkins 


Lewis McLouth. 


Tuscola.. .. 


G. F. Getty 


W. D. Clixbo. 


Van Rnren 


A. E. Jennings 

C. H.Cole 

CO. Hoyt 

H. M. Enos 


G. P. Glenn. 


Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 


C. B. Thomas 

I.M. Wellington 

P. A. Latta 


A. E. Haynes, Mrs. K. B. Ford. 

M. T. Gass. 

N. H. Walbridge. 
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COUNTY BOARDS OF SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 



OXZIX 



Tablb XXV. 
Members of County Boards of School Examiners for the Tear 1883-4, 



Coantles. 



Aloona. 

Allegan, 

Alpena.. 



Antrim. 



Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix.. 
Cheboygan . 
Chippewa... 
Clare 



Clinton ... 
Crawford. 
Delta , 



Eaton 

Emmet... 
Genesee . 
Gladwin.. 



1 

1 



Names. 



D. McGrogor, chairman 

J. B Pair, socroiary 

C. P Reynolds 

J. W. Ilumiihrey, chairman. 

P. A. I^AttH, secretary 

J. F. Taylor 

A. R. McDonald, chairman .. 

E. 1^. I.itile, secretary 

F. 8. Dewey 

, chairman. 



8. W. Skeels, secretary 

J. M. Beldon 

T. 8. Joslln, chairman 

Jas. J. Decker, secretary .. 

A. I.. Wilktns 

O.J. Foote, chairman 

B. L. Mason, secretary 

Thos. MrGiliMn 

T. B. Diamond, chairman 

Enoch Andrus, secretary 

C. B. Hall 

8. R. Hoobler, chairman 

M. K. Uartweii, secretary 

J. H. Hharpe 

Mrs. Rose Woodward, chairman 
Albert L. Gridley, secretary 

D. N. Holden 

J. C. I.awrence, chairman 

O. B. Groat, secretary 

H. C Crosby 

Herbert J. Cook, chnirmnn 

Milo i>. Campbell, secretary 

Goo. N. Carman 

Arietta R. (Jambiirn, chairman. 

Kpliraim MariiJe, secretary 

Henry H. Hubbard 

Chas. A. Mosher, chairman... 

1>. B. Ferris, secretary 

M. Pembcrton 

John itedi>Ath, chairman 

William Harris, secretary 

Rosco 8. Corbett 

A. M. Gerow, chairman 

Frank Shepherd, secretary 

David J. Galbraith 

E. 8. B. Sutton, chairman 

Gustavo L. Trempe, secretary . 

Thos. ttyan 

G. J. Cummins, chairman 

T. W. Averiil, Secretary 



Occupations. 



Merchant 

County Treas« 



Teacher 

Lawyer 

OlerKyman.. 

Lawyer 

CI erg V man . 
Alorchant 



8. W. Baker, chairman ,. 

Will H. Brunson, secretary. 

Chas. E. Hollister 

Wm. Putnam, chairman 

W. A. Musters, secretary . .. 

S. ttevell 

Herman Winde, chairman... 
E. P. Lott, secretary 



J. Esiabrook, chairman... 
J. L Wagner, secretary.. 

Miss M. L. Jones 

J. L. Morrice, chairman... 
W. 8. Potter, secretary... 

A. L.Deuel 

A. E. liansom, chairman.. 
G. F. Brown, secretary... 

E. D. Black 

Willis U. l/ole, chairman. 
O. C Fouch, secretary 

F. L. Prindle 



Teacher 

(clergyman 

FKrnier 

Clerk 

farmer 

Farmer ... 

Banker 

County Treas... 

Teacher 

Farmer , 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Housekeeper 

Clf'rgyman 

Farmer 

Teacher 

leacher 

Teacher 

Clergyman 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Agent 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Clergyman 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Physician 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Lawyer 

Merchant 

Farmer 

Lawyer. 

iiook-keepcr 



Postofflce 
Addresses. 



Harrisville 
Uurrisville 
Harrisville 
Way land .. 

Allegan 

Douglas ... 

Alpena 

Alpena .... 
Alpena 



Years 

when 

Terms 

Expire. 



1884 
1886 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1885 
1886 



Alba 

Elk Rapids. 

Sterling 

.Standish.... 

Omer 

L'Anse 

L*Anse 



Teacher .... 

Teacher 

.Surveyor ... 
Clergyman . 
l*osi master. 

Farmer 

Farmer 



Teacher ... 
Teacher ... 
Teacher ... 
Merchant. . 
Clergyman 
Lawyer... . 

Bdiior 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Furiner .... 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer 



Baraga 

liellttvue 

Irving 

Hastings 

I'inconning..... 
i'lnconning..... 

Essexville 

Frankfort 

Boiizonia 

Uviati 

Hen ton Harbor. 

Niies 

New BiilTalo 

Coldwuter 



Siiincy. 
iii«>n 



City 

zVlblon 

.Marshall.. 

Battle Creek.... 

Casso polls 

(/'asso polls 

VandaliH 

Hoyne Falis. 

.Norwood 

Boyne City 

Cheboygan .. 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Sauit 8te. Marie, 
.sault 8te. Marie. 
Sail It Ste. Marie. 

^Tarwell 

Harrison 



Ovid 

St. Johns... 
Laingsburg. 

Grayling 

Grayling — 
Roscommon 
Brampton .. 
Escanaba ... 



Olivet 

Graml Ledge 

Charlotte 

Harbordprings.. 

Petoskey 

HarlM>rRpring8.. 

Flushing 

Swariz Creek 

Davison Station 

Gladwin 

Gladwin 

Gladwin 



1»84 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1886 
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Table J^JSiV. -^Continued. 



Coantles. 



Grand Traverse. 

Oratiot 

Hillidale 

Houghton 

Haron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

I0800 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette 



Names. 



H. 6. Reynolds, chairman.. 
O.J K nee land p sechetary.. 

S. Q. Biirkhead 

1. N. Oowdry, chairman 

G. T. Brown, secretary 

H. R. Pattengiil 

A. E. Masters, ctiairman.... 

W. A. Drake, secretary 

O. R. Coryell , 

G. W. Niles, chairman 

S. E. Whitney, secretary... 

W. B. Norihtip 

A. J. 3 wain, ctiairman 

G. A. May wood. Secretary. 

E. H. Greene 

A. R. Hardy, chairman .. 

J. J. Calkins, secretary 

J. 8. Huston 

J. Wi. Ewing, chairman 

C L. Bemis, secretary 



D. E. Guilcy, chnirman 

C. R. Henry, secretary 

8. B. r..alrd 

M. Devereaux, chairman 

L. C. Griffith, secretary 

P. H. Dodds 

David E. Hasklns, chairman... 
Engene Miller, secretary 

D. O. Pierce 

G. T. Hall, chairman 



Ashley Clapp, secretary. 

Alexander Hadlock 

O. O. Jencks, chairman 

W. Douglas, secretary 

T. A. Porter 

G. A. Ranney, chairman. 

W. M. Chapman, secretary 

Geo. G. Bennett 

James O. Dunstan, chairman 

0. A. Hanscom, secretary 

r. H. Cue 

Francis J. West, chairman 

Jno. W. Nichoson, secretary 

D. A. Cornell 

Frank Millis, chairman 

Chas H.' May, secretary 

F. 8. Porter 

8. J. Hutchinson, chairman 

Mrs. M. A. W. Dunlap, secretary 

Wm. H. Crowell 

A. E. Curtis, chairman 

Ira Water nan, secretary 

Henry Wilson 

H. E. Reed, chairman 

Thos. Gordon, Jr., secretary 

Milo M. Abbott.. 

Geo. A. Cady, chairman 

Chas. Connor, secretary 

J. R. Bailey 

O. D. Thompson, chairman 

8. B. Russell, secretary 

A. M. Keeler 

Jas. l)of Id, chairman 

Geo. H. Kiiborn, secretary 

I). 8. Harley 

Wm. J. Gallagher, chairman 

Michael F. O'Donnell, secretary 

Jno. Dunlevy 

Jno Norlhuiorc, chairman 

Chas. Kelsey, secretary 

Harlow Olcott 



Occapations. 



Farmer... 
Physician 
Teacher .. 
Farmer... 
T.Awyer..- 
Teacher .. 
Teacher .. 
Teacher .. 
Farmer... 
Physician 
Teacher .. 

Clerk 

Teacher .. 

Editor . 

Teacher .. 
Teacher .. 
Lawyer... 
Teacher — 
Teacher .. 
Teacher .. 



Surveyor 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

I.,awyer 

County Clerk.. 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Lawyer 

Teacher 

Clergyman 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher -. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Reg. of Deeds. 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Rook-keeper .. 

Farmer 

Physician 

Teacher 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher , 

Farmer , 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Physician 

Teacher 

Printer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Lawyer , 

Fisherman 

Clerk 

Shoemaker 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Postoffice 
Addresses. 



Old Mission 

Traverse City- 
Traverse City.. 

Pompeii 

Ithaca. 

Ithaca 

Reading 

Hillsdate 

Jonesville 

Calumet 

Hancock 

Hancock 

Port Austin 

Bad Axe 

Port Hope 

Pine Lake 

Le slie. ...... >••. 

Williamston 

Ionia 

Portland 



East Ta was 

Au Sable 

TawasCity 

Mount Pleasant. 
Mount Pleasant. 
Mount Pleasant. 

Concord 

Grass Lake 

Brooklyn.. 

Portage 

Vicksburg 

Kalamazoo 

Kalkaska.. 

Lodl ... 

Kalkaska 

Cannonsburg 

Lowell 

Grand Rapids ... 

Central Mine 

Eagle River 

Phoenix Mine... 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Chase 

Lapeer 

Imiav City 

North Branch... 

Northport 

Traverse City... 

Maple City 

Adrian 

Hudson 

Blissfield 

Howell 

Howell 

IMainlleld 

St. Ignace 

St. If^nace 

Mackinac 

Romeo 

Mount Clemens. 

Armada 

Bear Lake 

Bear Lake 

Manisicc 

St. James 

St. James 

St. James 

Republic 

Marquette 

Isbpeming 



Tears 

when 

Terms 

Expire. 



1884 
1885 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1884 
1866 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1885 
188G 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1884 
1S85 
18H6 
1885 
I8S4 
1886 
188.S 
1884 
1886 
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Ta^le ISiXy, -^Continued, 



Counties. 



Hason , 

Ifecosta 

Henomlnee. 



Midland. 



Miisankee. 



Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon — 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqne Isle... 
Roscommon.... 



Saginaw. 
St. Olair. 



St. Joseph. 



Sanilac. 



Schoolcraft. 



Kames. 



5. N. Hill, chairman 

6. H. Blodgeit, secretary. 
Mrs. B. W. Loomls 

chairman. 



P. M. Brown, secretary. 

W. I>. Houkinson 

J. W. Bird, chairman 

A.. W. Bill, secretary 



Ocenpations. 



Clergyman. 
Lawyer.... 



Postofflce 
Addresses. 



Joseph Mayer, chairman 

T. W. Crissey, secretary 

Wm. W. Allen .. 

Aliraham Stout, chairman 

Jno. T. Stitt, secretary 

Duncan McBain 

Jno. F. Gilday, chairman 

Joseph B. Rogers, secretary.. 

Thomas Allen 

P. A. I.,yon, chairman 

B. P. Church, secretary 

S. K. Kennedy 

Jonathan Wiggins, chairman.. 
A. T. Rensberry, secretary... 

.\ugust Bargehr 

S. M. Burgess, chairman 

N. L. Downie, secretary 

J. H. Cogshall 

Jno. Harwood, chairman 

Tyson Smith, secretary 

E. H. Hillman 

Thos. S. Clark, chairman 

Elmer R. Webster, secretary. 

Olarlc Stanton 

Seth Edson, chairman 

F. W. Van Wickie, secretary.. 

Geo. C. Myers 

F. J. Stottle, chairman 

J.F.Gregg, secretary 



C. L. Dubuar, chairman 

J. S. Moni*oe, secretary 

Geo. Arnold 

J. S. Van Winkle, chairman... 

Ed. H. v> oods, secretary 

J, B. Sleezer 

S. H. Hagaman, chairman 

Jno. Randall, secretary 

Geo. W. itandall 

F. A. Baldwin, chairman 

John M. Sanborn, secretary... 

Henry Whitely 

K. B. Fairfield, Jr., chairman.. 

A. W. Taylor, secretary 

Mrs. A. V. Weatherwax 

Robert J. Horn, chairman 

Andrew B. BanlcR, secretary.. 

Philip H. Inglesbv 

Geo. Alexander, cnairman-. .. 

J. Armstrong, secretary 

il. F. Parker 

R. C. Sellman, chairman 

J. S. Goodman, secretary 

0. B. Cubbage 

Lincoln Avery, chairman 

Darwin Drake, secretary 

Harvey Tappan 

J. W. Bentley, chairman 

J. G. Plowman, secretary..... 



Farmer 

Merchant.. 
Merchant.. 
Clergyman. 



Teacher 

Editor 

Teacher 

County Clerk.. 

Merchant 

Farmer 

Farmer...^ ..... 
Farmer 



Lawyer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Editor 

Farmer - 

Teacher 

Teacher *. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Physician 

Lumberman.... 

Farmer 

I.,awyer 

Teacher 

Surveyor 

Druggist 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 



Geo. A. Parker, chairman 

Clarence L. Messer, secretary. 

C. E. Swift 

E. C. Cox, chairman.. 

Geo. K. Newcombe, secretary.. 
Mrs. Nellie O. Mersereau 



Teacher 

Teacher...,,- .. 

Teacher 

Merchant 

Boo li. keeper 

l^nmberman — 
County Clerk.. 

Editor 

Parmer 

lawyer 

Surveyor 

Agent 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Housekeeper... 

Merchaut... 

Farmer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Clergyman. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Clergyman. 

Physician 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 



Ludington. 
Ludington. 
Scottvllle.. 



Rig Rapids.. 

Paris 

Menominee. 
Menominee. 



Midland 

Midland 

Midland 

Lake City 

Norwich 

Cadillac 

La Salle 

Wlllits 



Stanton 

Greenville 

Lakeview 

Hillman 

Hillgian 

Atlanta 

Fruitport 

North Muskegon. 

Trent 

Alleyton 

Newaygo 

Newaygo 

Rose 

Pontiac 

Holly 

Hart 

Shelby 

New Era 

Churchill 

Prescott 



Teacher 

Book-keeper.. 

Teacher 

Merchant 

Lawyer 

Housekeeper. 



Rockland 

Ontonagon. ... 

Greenland 

Hersey 

Leroy 

sears 

Mio ^.-. 

Mio 

Harmon 

Gay lord 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Grand Haven. 
Coopersville. . 

Jenisonville 

Itogers City... 
Rogers City... 

Rogers City 

Roscommon .. . 
Roscommon ... 
Koscommon ... 

Chesaning 

East Saginaw. 

Freeland 

Port Huron 

Good ells 

Columbus 

Mendon 

White Pigeon. 



Port Sanilac. 

Marlette 

Lexington... 
Munising.... 
Manistique.. 
Manistlque.. 



Tears 

when 

Terms 

Expire. 



1884 

1886 

1885 

1886 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1886 

1884 

1886 

1884 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1884 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1884 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1886 

1885 

1885 

1884 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1886 

1884 

1885 

1886 
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SEPOBT OF THE BOASD OF SEGENTS. 
Hon. Hebschbl B. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public iMtruction: 

Sir, — The annaal report of the Board of Regents of the Uniyersity of Michi- 
gan 18 herewith anbrnitted, as required by the Legislature in Act No. 206, Laws 
of 1881. 

For the purpose of securing greater convenience and efficiency in the trans- 
action of business, and especially of more immediate and personal sapervision 
in the various departments of the University, the Board of Regents has been 
accustomed of late to appoint difiFerent Standing Committees — each of said 
Committees to consist of three Regents*; and their term of service to continue 
for two years. These Committees are as follows: Executive Committee; 
Committee on Finance ; Committee on Literary Department; Committee on 
Law Department; Committee on Medical Department, Homcaopathic College, 
and Dental School ; Committee on Library; Committee on Museum, School 
of Mines, and Astronomical Observatory; Committee on Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Department; Committee on Buildings and Orounds. 

I. Executive Committee. 

This committee is composed of the President, and Regents Blair, Duffield, 
and Norris. 

In addition to the ordinary business of this committee, duly reported and 
acted on by the Board, we may note several other items of interest and import- 
ance in the history of the Institution : 

1. The completion and publication by the Committee and adoption by the 
Board of a thoroughly revised and digested code of By-Laws. 

2. The carefal consideration and report of the committee on the subject of 
salaries — with a view to such alterations by the Board in the interest of true 
economy, and more perfect instruction, as the Board may deem desirable. 

3. The full organization of the executive committee, requiring record of its 
proceedings to be made by the regular Secretary of the Board. 

4. The formal action of the Board, giving the President the right to vote in 
said committee. 

5. The duty of the executive committee, as made by the new By-Laws, to 
make the annual report as required by law to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
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A very nataral, and perhaps on the whole the most satisfactory way here- 
after of making such report would seem to be to follow the regalar order of 
the several standing committees as they stand upon the roll. 

II. Finance Committee. 

This committee consists of Begents S. S. Walker, Grosvenor, and Van 
Riper. 
For a full report of this committee, see Schedule B, herewith appended. 

III. Literary Department. 

* 

The committee on the Literary Department is composed of Regents Duffield, 
Joy, and Norris. 

For a thorough exhibit of the number of courses of study, of hours p6r 
week, and of students at the time of examinations, see Schedule G; for a 
table showing the text books used in the various courses of instruction, see 
Schedule D, and for a report of the School of Political Science, see Sched- 
ule E. 

In April, by the death of Rev. Benjamin F. Gocker, D. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Psychology, Speculative Philosophy, and Philosophy of Religion, that chair 
was left vacant. In August last it was tendered to Rev. Jacob Gooper, D. D., 
LL. D., Pi:ofessor of Greek in Rutgers GoUege, N. J., whose final decision has 
not yet been received. Meanwhile provision has been made for the occupancy 
of the chair during the first Semester by the appointment of Professor Geo. H. 
Howson, LL. D. 

The following is a summary of stnden.ts in this Department : 

Resident Graduates 26 

Candidates for a Degree 410 

Students not Candidates for a Degree -f.^ 89 — 524 

IV. Law Department. 

Regents Joy, Blair, and Shearer constitute the committee on this Depart- 
ment. 

The course in the Law School has been lengthened to two terms of nine 
mouths each. 

In March last Hon. Alpheus Felch resigned the Tappan Professorship of 
Law, and Henry Wade Rogers, A. M., was elected as his successor. 

The number of students in this Department has been : 

Seniors 158 

Juniors - 175 

Total 333 

V. Medical Department, Homceopathic College, and Dental School. 

The committee is composed of Regents Grosvenor, Joy, and Van Riper. 

For a full report of the Medical Department, attention is directed to 
Schedule F. 

Relative to the Homoeopathic Medical School, the following, from the 
President's annual report is submitted: 

''The Homoeopathic Medical School has not, thus far, secured the attend- 
ance which was expected by its friends, although it has been treated gener- 
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onsly by the Legislature and cared for with the greatest attention by the 
Eegents. This fact is due partly to the competition of schools which bestow 
degrees on the completion of a much shorter course than ours, and partly, it 
must be confessed, from the unfriendly attitude of some who ought to be the 
friends of a Michigan school. The Regents can do no more than to adminis- 
ter in good faith, as thoy have done, the trust confided to them by the Legis- 
lature. It is hoped that the establishment of a new chair, that of obstetrics 
and the diseases of women and children^ will strengthen the school. But unless 
the Homoeopathic physicians of the State, at whose urgent solicitation the 
school has been founded and supported by the Legislature, generally give it 
their aid, it cannot in the highest degree accomplish the purpose for which it 
was organized." 

The Dental School is left in the anomalous condition of being the only 
department of the University which has a short term. For a full report of this 
School, see Schedule G. 

VI. The Library. 

The committee on Library consists of Regents Duffield, Van Riper, S. S. 
Walker, and the President. 

The year 1883 was an ever memorable year in the history of the Library of 
the University. As the people of Athens stood with joy on the Acropolis 
before the completed Parthenon, so on December 12th, 1883, did the fritnds 
of the University stand within the completed walls of the new fire proof 
Library Building, Not a few brought with them old and valuable books, 
and the best of all is, we have reason to believe, this is but the first fruits of 
a large increase of similar gifts for all time to come. For a full account see the 
report of the proceedings at the time of the dedication — Schedule K. 

VII. MusEUH, School of Mikes, and Astrokohical Observatory. 

The committee on the Museum, School of Mines, and Astronomical Obser- 
vatory is composed of Regents Van Riper, Blair, and Norris. 

The general museum and all the other museums have been arranged into 
one general system, giving separate curators the charge of those things that 
pertain to their several departments. 

Other improvements have been made in the School of Mines and the Obser- 
vatory, both of which are now in working order. 

VIII. Chemical akd Pharmaceutical Department. 

The committee of the Board having in charge this department consists of 
Regents Joy, Shearer, and Blair. 

Under the new by-laws this department has also been increased in its effi- 
ciency, and inasmuch as it has already about as many students as it can accom- 
modate, the aim of its Faculty now is by increasing the requirements of 
admission, to elevate the work rather than to enlarge the classes. 

IX. Buildings and Grounds. 

Regents Shearer, Walker, and Grosvenor form the committee on Buildings 
and Grounds. 

This committee have the honor of reporting that their onerous labors in the 
erection of the Library Building have been crowned with the most complete 
success. For full particulars see the report of the chairman of this committee 
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as presented at the dedication of the Library Bailding, December 12, 1883, 
Schedalo K. 

COKCLySIOK. 

The University of Michigan still exhibits steady growth and progress. Its 
reputation both at home and abroad has not only been sustained, bat largely 
increased. ''It is fulfilling the indispensable condition of prosperity, by see- 
ing its wants outrun its supplies. So vigorous a growth develops new needs." 
What these needs are will be found in the President's report. (Schedule A.) 
Thankful for the many private favors received the past year, in some 
respects larger than ever before, the Board of Begents record with great satis- 
faction, ''that as usual our chief benefactor has been the State.'' 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

JAMES B. ANQELL, 
AUSTIN BLAIR, 
GEORGE DUFFIELD, 
Eocecutive Committee. 



PBESIDENT'S AlOfUAL BEPOBT. 

To the Honorable Board ofRegenU: 

I have the honor to submit to you my Annual Beport for the academic year 
ending September 30th. 

The changes in the Faculties have not been numerous. In March last Hon. 
Alpheus Felch resigned the Tappan Professorship of Law, and subsequently 
Henry Wade Rogers, A. M., was elected as his successor. 

In April last the University sustained a most serious loss in the death of 
Rev. Benjamin F. Cocker, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Psychology, Specula- 
tive Philosophy, and Philosophy of Religion. He was called to the Chair of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy on the retirement of Dr. Haven from the Uni- 
versity in 1869. During all the period since that date he had devoted himself 
to the service of the University with signal fidelity and distinguished ability. 
He had an unusual power of attracting his pupils, of winning their affection 
and of wielding a beneficent moral influence over them. His published phil- 
osophical works have reflected honor on him and on the University. 

In August last the Chair made vacant by the death of Dr. Cocker was ten- 
dered to Rev. Jacob Cooper, D. D., Professor of Greek in Rutgers College. 
He has not yet decided whether he will accept it. 

Provision has been made for the occupancy of the Chair during the first 
semester, during which instruction is given in Psychology, Logic and Specu- 
lative Philosophy, by the appointment of Prof. George H. Howson, LL. D. 

Prof. E. C. Franklin, M. D., resigned the Chair of Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery in the Homoeopathic Medical College in July last, and in August, H. 
L. Obetz, M. D., was appointed his successor. The new Chair of Obstetrics 
and Diseases of Women and Children in the Homoeopathic College, which 
was provided for by an appropriation of the last Legislature, has been filled by 
the appointment of Newton Baldwin, M. D. 

In September the Executive Committee appointed William A. Campbell, M. 
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D.y AssiBtant in Microscopy aad General Histology in place of Lorin Hall^ M. 
D.y resigned^ and Clarence G. Taylor, B. S., Assistant in the Mechanical 
Laboratory. 

On the first of February, 1883, Harrison Scale, Jr., sncceeded William A. 
Tolchard in the office of Treasurer, and James H. Wade succeeded Henry D. 
Bennett in the offices of Secretary and Steward. Mr. Tolchard and Mr. Ben- 
nett had both tendered their resignations on January 3d. The former had 
held his position more than four years and a half, the latter about thirteen 
years. 

The titles of some of the members of the Faculties have been changed. Dr. 
Herdman is now styled Professor of Practical and Pathological Anatomy and 
Demonstrator of Anatomy ; Dr. Geo. A. Hendricks, Instructor in Anatomy 
and Curator of the Medical Museum; W. W. Beman, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics; Dr.Yaughan, Professor of Physiological and Pathological Chem- 
istry and Associate Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica; and Dn 
Stowell, Professor of Histology and Microscopy. 

Degrees have been conferred as follows : 

DEGBEES OK EXAHIKATIOK. 

Bachelor of Letters 3 

Bachelor of Science 9 

Bachelor of Philosophy 18 

Bachelor of Arts .- 61 

Master of Letters 2 

Master of Science .— 3 

Master of Philosophy 2 

Master of Arts 10 

Doctor of Medicine (DepH of Medicine and Surgery) 117 

Bachelor of Laws 154 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 36 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic College) 16 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 29 



450 

HOKOBABY DEGBEES. 

Master of Arts 2 

Doctor of Philosophy 1 

Doctor of Laws 2 — 5 



455 



Of the Bachelors of Science six had pursued the course in Civil Engineering, 
and one the course in Mechanical Engineering. 

The total number of students in attendance was 1,440^ distributed as fol- 
lows: 

DEPABXHEKI OP LITEBATUBE, SCIEKCB, AKD THE ABTS. 

Resident Graduates - 25 

Candidates for a Degree 410 

Students not Candidates for a Degree 89 — 524 
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DEPABTKEKI OF KBDICINE AKD SUBGEBY. 

Resident Gradnates — 2 

Third Year Students 120 

Second Year Students 120 

First Year Students :: 127—369 

DEPABTMEKT OF LAW. 

Seniors -.158 

Juniors 175—333 

SCHOOL OF FHABMAOY. 

Eesident Graduates 2 

Second Year Students ^ - 41 

First Year Students 44— 87 

HOKCEOPATHIO HEDIOAL COLLEGE. 

Students — Total in the College 58 

COLLEGE OF DEKTAL SUBGEBY. 

Students— Total in the College 69 

1,440 

As compared with the previous year there was an increase in the number of 
students in the Literary Department, but a decrease in all the other Depart- 
ents. It is believed that this decrease, which was anticipated, was in large 
rt due to the increase made in the fees. It is gratifying to see that the num- 
r of Michigan graduates was nearly doubled. 
The number of womon in attendance was as follows : 

Literary Department 107 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 43 

Department of Law 3 

School of Pharmacy 2 

Homoeopathic Medical College - 13 

Dental College 2 



\ 



170 

A little less than three fifths of the students in the Literary Department^ 
and about one-third of the students in the Professional Schools are from Mich- 
igan. This State furnished as usual about 47 per cent, of all the students in 
the University. All the Eastern, Middle, and Western States, as is generally 
the case^ were represented among our undergraduates. So too were all of the 
Southern States, but three, five of our Territories, and Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, England, Ireland^ Scotland^ Boumania, and the Hawaiiaa 
Islands. 

As we have now for thirteen years, without the least embarrassment^ admit- 
ted women to all the privileges of instruction in the University, we cannot bufc 
observe with gratification how rapidly public opinion, both in Europe and 
America, is coming to approve the granting of substantially the same oppor- 
tunities for education to women as to men. It may be questioned whether 
this change in public sentiment is not the most important event in the educa- 

V 
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tional history of the last fifteen years. We shall risk little in predicting that 
the institutions in this country which are furnishing separate instruction of a 
high grade to each of the sexes, will at no distant day find, like ourselves, that 
there is no adequate reason why they should not save labor and expense by 
educating the male and the female students, for the most part, in the same 
class-rooms. 

Some of the friends of the University have during the year given very grati- 
fying proofs of their interest in her welfare. 

One who does not permit his name to be disclosed at present placed the sum 
of twenty-five hundred dollars in the hands of Professor C. E. Adams, and 
asked him to expend it in the purchase of historical works for the general 
library. A most judicious choice of about fourteen hundred volumes has 
accordingly been made by the Professor of History. 

Through Professor Adams also, three gentlemen, Mr. E. 0. Hegeler of La 
Salle, 111., Mr. J. J. Hagerman of Milwaukee, Wis., and President Andrew D. 
White of Oornell University, have also presented a peal of five bells, which 
have been placed in one of the towers of the new Library. It is expected that 
a clock will be placed in the tower and that the hours and quarter-hours will 
be struck upon the bells. 

Mr. James McMillan of Detroit has given us a most valuable Shakspeare 
Library. It is well known that Hon. E. H. Thomson of Flint, had for many 
years been making a choice collection of editions of Shakspeare and of books 
illustrative of the great poet's works. In order that this collection might be 
placed permanently in our library, Mr. Thomson consented to disx)ose of it 
for a sum much smaller than the valuation he had placed upon it and smaller 
than its cost to him. Mr. McMillan first gave us five thousand dollars, which 
enabled us to purchase the Thomson collection and to make important ad- 
ditions to it. He has since generously placed fifteen hundred dollars more at 
•our disposal for making further additions to the collection. The McMillan 
Shakspeare Library will therefore contain about double the number of vol- 
umes which were in the Thomson library, and will take high rank among 
ithe Shakspearean collections in America. 

Now that we have a fire-proof Library Building and Art Gallery, we may 
•cherish the hope that other generous men will be inclined to imitate the 
example which these, our benefactors, have set. I think we may properly call 
attention to the desirableness of enlarging our collection in the Fine Arts. 
Our galleries for paintings and sculpture are admirably suited for this pur- 
pose. 

I may state in this connection, as I do with gratitude, that the generosity of 
a few gentlemen in Detroit has placed the University on the list of institutions 
which are supporting the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
The school has been established to give graduates of American colleges an 
opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities in Greece under 
proper direction. Fourteen American Colleges are now cooperating in its 
support. By the contribution of something more than two thousand dollars 
by our friends in Detroit our graduates can now be admitted to the privi- 
leges of the school. 

As usual, our chief benefactor has been the State. The Legislature at its 
last session made the following appropriations, and with a heartiness, which 
merits and receives our warmest appreciation : For books for the library, 1883, 
47,500; 1884, $7,500; for new boilers and connections, $8,000; apparatus for 

2 
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the physical laboratory, 1883, $1,500; 1884, $1,500; assistants in mechanical 
laboratory, 1883, $1,000; 1884, $1,000; apparatus for mechanical laboratory, 

1883, $1,500; 1884, $1,500; apparatus for physiological laboratory $2,000; 
homoeopathic college, 1883, $2,000; 1884, $2,000; dental college, 1883, $6,- 
000; 1884, $6,000; University hospital, 1883, $3,500; 1884, $3,500; homoe- 
opathic hospital, 1883, $2,000; 1884, $2,000; addition of a professorship ia 
homoeopathic college, 1883, $2,200; 1884, $2,200. Total, 1883, $37,200; 

1884, $27,200. The readiness with which for years the Legislatures have re- 
sponded to our requests for assii^tance warrants the belief that we may rely 
upon the State to supply our most pressing needs. It will doubtless continue 
to be the policy of the Board of Begents to ask of the Legislature ho help 
which is not imperatively needed to maintain the standing and usefulness ef 
the University. But it should not be forgotten that if a University is discharg- 
ing its true function, it can never cease needing large assistance. And espe- 
cially should we aim to impress our alumni and other friends with the truth 
that when the State has done all that it can fairly be asked to do for the 
University, there is always ample opportunity for private benefactions to be 
most wisely and usefully bestowed. It would be a pity if the beneficence of 
the State should dry up in Michigan those fountains of private generosity 
which in the East pour their welcome streams into the treasuries of the great 
schools of learning. The gifts which have this year been made to the library 
awaken in us the hope that the University may henceforth receive more abun- 
dantly than she has received in the past, the visible tokens of that pride and 
interest in her, which we believe is cherished by the citizens of Michigan and 
by all her alumni. 

The work of the last year in the Literary Department is deserving of special 
remark. While care has been taken to secure the usual thoroughness in those- 
fundamental studies which are required in the first two years, more has been 
done than ever before in giving greater efficiency to the advanced studies of 
the last two years, and to the work of the increased number of graduate stu- 
dents. The average age of our undergraduates at the beginning of their third 
year in the University is something over twenty-one years. We have deemed 
it safe and wise to leave to them an almost unlimited freedom in the choice of 
their studies. This stimulates their enthusiasm in the pursuit of the studies 
they may elect. With few exceptions they study with a definite and high pur- 
pose and with an earnest spirit. We have found what is known in Germany 
as the '^seminary" method of work tx> be peculiarly adapted to secure the 
best results in advanced work in certain branches, as for instance : History, 
political economy, finance, English literature, and some kinds of classical 
investigation. A small group of students, say ten, is organized for this kind 
of work. The plan generally followed is substantially as follows : At each 
meeting some one presents a carefully prepared paper on some assigned topic, 
a critique upon the paper is read by another member, and then all the others, 
who have been required to study upon the subject, discuss the topic in presence 
of the Professor who, himself, sums up the arguments in conclusion. This 
method is found to stimulate research to an unusual degree. Then the plan 
introduced last year of working on what has been termed the ''university sys- 
tem,'' bids fair to yield some excellent results. By this plan a student wha 
has completed those fundamental studies which are absolutely required of a 
candidate for graduation may, at the beginning of his third year, be permitted 
to concentrate his work for the remaining two years on three branches, one 
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being taken as his major or principal subject, and the two others as his minor 
or sabsidiarj subjects. The primary aim is to enable gifted men to advance 
very far upon certain chosen lines of work. Supposing them to have mastered 
the elements of various kinds of knowledge, it then furnishes them an oppor- 
tunity to learn much of some few subjects rather than to spend their time in 
learning a little about each one of several branches. It allows them to study 
in a freer spirit and method than in the earlier part of the course. One year's 
work furnishes too few data to base a conclusion upon. But I am confident 
that if executed with care the plan will be most helpful to some of our most 
brilliant scholars. Our resident graduates do, in fact, generally work substan- 
tially on this plan. You must be gratified to notice that the number of this 
class of our students has nearly doubled during the last year. Their presence 
is always inspiring and helpful in the conduct of our undergraduate work. 
We now have so large facilities for guiding the studies of graduates that we 
are hoping, and not without good grounds, to attract hither an increasing 
number, not only of our own graduates, but also of the graduates of other 
institutions, whose means of giving advanced instruction are not so ample as 
ours. 

We have this year pursued a more careful and formal and public method of 
examining candidates for higher degrees. Two or three hours were given to 
the final examination of each, and to the reading and defending, by the can- 
didate, of an elaborate thesis. The programme of these examinations was 
printed and circulated in advance. The public were invited to the reading of 
the theses and to the examinations ofi them. I think that all who were present 
will agree that the examinations were rigorous and searching. Seventeen can- 
didates obtained the Master's degree. Some candidates for higher degrees 
failed on examination. 

What has been said above concerning the advanced work both of under- 
graduates and of resident graduates should be understood as applying to the 
School of Political Science, which is considered as a part of the Literary De- 
partment, though maintaining for certain purposes a disfinct organization. 
Students are not admitted to the School until after the completion of their 
^'required studies, nor until the beginning of their third year of collegiate res- 
idence." Their work is pursued under the university system, for which the 
character of the studies is particularly suited. Fifteen undergraduates and three 
graduates were enrolled in that school. They pursued their studies with much 
enthusiasm. The following courses of instruction are specially included in 
the work of the school of Political Science, though they may be elected by any 
of the undergraduates: Political and Constitutional History, twelve courses; 
Economic Sciences, eight courses ; Social, Sanitary, and Educational Science, 
three courses; Constitutional Administration and International Law, six 
courses. The almost simultaneous organization of work of this character in 
several of our leading universities shows that the need of it is widely recog- 
nized. 

One of the results of the fresh enthusiasm in our more advanced work has 
been the forming of associations, comprising undergraduates, graduates, and 
Professors, for the presentation and discussion of papers upon various sub- 
jects. Societies of this kind have been formed by those interested in phil- 
ologjy i^ historical and political science, in engineering, and in the natural 
and physical sciences. Their meetings are sustained with great interest. 
Th^y serve to bring Professors and students into most profitable relations and 
actively stimulate original research. 
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I think DO one can be familiar with the incerior life of our Literary 
Department without perceiving that our advanced students are imbued with 
the spirit of genuine university work. They are not studying for marks or 
credits, but with a sincere devotion to learning are seeking in a most generoas 
and earnest spirit the broadest and deepest culture attainable here. 

For the last few years we have in our policy recognized a sharp line of 
demarcation between the work of the first two years and that of subsequent 
years. The former we have treated as gymbasial or academic; the latter we 
have aimed to shape in the large and free spirit of university work. The 
question has often been asked us why we do not altogether drop the former 
and confine ourselves to the latter, which our title of University seems to call 
us to prosecute. For myself, I wish that we might do so. If the high schools 
or the several colleges of the State could relieve us of the labor of the first two 
years, and send us the students as well prepared as they now are at the begin- 
ning of the third year, I should esteem it a good fortune to the University to 
be able to take them at that stage and carry them on through advanced courses 
in literature and science, or through the Professional Schools. But the high 
schools would find it impracticable to perform that duty, and the colleges 
could hardly be expected to part with their students at the end of the second 
year. The necessity therefore seems to rest on us of furnishing the gymna- 
sial preparation as well as attempting to do all we can of the higher work. 

The modest beginning which we made in furnishing to students of engineer- 
ing and especially of mechanical engineering, instruction and practice in shop- 
work was most helpful to them. We shall be able to furnish much larger 
facilities to them during the coming year. It seems to be demonstrated by 
the experience of the technical and engineering schools that the aid furnished 
by the mechanical laboratory and the shop is of the greatest service to students 
who are to be mechanical, civil, or mining engineers, or architects. 

In the Department of Medicine and Surgery the first class graduated which 
had been required to complete three terms' work of nine months each. It 
is gratifying to liote that the class was the largest ever graduated from that 
school. This demonstrates that the medical profession were fully ready for 
the step which we took in lengthening the time of study. I cannot but believe 
that they will sustain us in raising somewhat rapidly the requirements for 
admission, although hardly any schools in the country venture to insist on any 
special preparation or to establish so prolonged a course as ours. It cannot 
be questioned that the elevation of our standard of admission and work has 
brought us a better class of students. There is hardly a more pressing educa- 
tional need than that of demanding a better education for physicians, to 
whom such great interests are entrusted. 

An important and, I believe, a most useful step has been taken in the 
lengthening of the course in the Law School to two terms of nine months 
each. The bar of the country is manifesting an increased interest in the sub- 
ject of legal education. The conditions of admission to the bar are, in many 
states, so low that persons of the most slender talent and education can easily 
meet them. The instruction usually given in offices is so meagre that the Law 
Schools are more and more relied on for the training of those who desire a 
thorough legal education. It seems to depend largely on the schools, therefore, 
to determine whether the standard of legal education shall be raised. This is 
a responsibility which the schools should meet in the heartiest spirit. There 
is much difference of opinion among Professors of Law concerning the, best 
methods of instruction. But there can be no difference of opinion concerning 
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the daty of a Uniyersity Law School to organize and conduct its work so as to 
insure a high grade of professional education to its students. 

The School of Pharmacy has heen raising its standard of admission and 
grade of work, until now in these respects it stands at the head of such schools 
in this country. It has about as many students as it can accommodate. The 
aim of its Faculty has been, by increasing the requirements of admission, to 
elevate the work rather than to enlarge the classes. 

The Homoeopathic Medical School has not, thus far, secured the attendance 
which was expected by its friends, although it has been treated generously by 
the Legislature and cared for with the greatest attention by the Regents. 
This fact is due partly to the competition of schools which bestow degrees on 
the completion of a much shorter course than ours, and partly, it must be 
confessed, from the unfriendly attitude of some who ought to be the friends 
of a Michigan school. The Regents can do no more than to administer iu 
good faith, as they have done, the trust confided to them by the Legislature. 
It is hoped that the establishment of a new Chair, that of Obstetrics and 
the Diseases of Women and Children, will strengthen the school. But unless 
the Homoeopathic physicians of the State, at whose urgent solicitation the 
school has been founded and supported by the Legislature, generally give it 
their aid, it cannot in the highest degree accomplish the purpose for which it 
was organized. 

The Dental School, though its means have proved to be a little too limited, 
has won for itself a high reputation. It is clear that the term should, as soon 
as possible, be lengthened to nine months. Some of the students now volun- 
tarily remain nine months in one of the two years to complete their work. 
But as no regular provision is made for systematic instruction after the close 
of the six months' term, some embarrassment is experienced and the best 
results are not gained. As the law term has been extended, the Dental School 
is left in the anomalous condition of being the only department of the Uni- 
Tersity which has a short term. On every account it seems desirable to put it 
on the same footing in this respect as the other departments. 

In accordance with a by-law recently adopted I beg leave to call your atten- 
tion to the condition of our Museums, as indicated in the reports of the sev- 
eral curators, herewith submitted. 

The only additions to the Museum of Fine Arts during the year have been 
the contributions of Dr. A. E. Richards, residing in Europe, to the Richards 
collection of Coins. This collection now contains about 850 specimens, chiefly 
of Greek, Roman, and Byzantine coins. A catalogue of them has been pre- 
pared, though not printed. Our works of art in the form of large and small 
statuary, paintings, engravings, and photographs number 237; the gems and 
medallions in the Horace White collection, and in the Governor Bagley col- 
lection, 1,789. The total number of gems, medallions, and coins is 2,639. 
Now that so spacious and elegant rooms are to be provided for our Art collec- 
tions in the new Art Gallery, it is to be hoped that we may receive valuable 
additions through the generosity of our friends. 

In the General Museum are stored our collections in Mineralogy, Paleon- 
^logy^ Geology, Zoology, and Ethnology. The work of re-cataloguing the 
mineralogical specimens is nearly completed. During this work about 800 
new entries have been made. Numerous and valuable gifts have been received, 
and some specimens have been purchased. An annual appropriation for the 
increase of the collection could be wisely expended. 

The paleontological specimens are arranged in biological order. During the 
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year the whole colleetiou of fossil plants has been investigated and arranged. 
A few valaable gifts have been received. Oases are needed for some of the 
largest specimens, which are snfiFering from exposure. 

The curator of the zodlogical and ethnological collections reports that the 
work of making a scientific arrangement of our birds has engaged attention 
during the past year and is not entirely completed. About one hundred 
and fifty species of shells from the East Indies have been identified. The 
chief addition has been a case of mammals and birds from Michigan, given 
by Mr. Hobson, our taxidermist. The ethnological collection still remains 
stored in the north wing of University Hall from lack of cases in the museum, 
but must soon be removed. 

The work of classifying and mounting the botanical collections has been 
carried on during the year and is nearly completed. The curator urges cer- 
tain additions to the collection for the purpose of illustrating instruction. 

The Museum of the Department of Medicine and Surgery has been 
thoroughly examined and re-arranged and re-catalogued during the vacation. 
About 400 specimens have been added in two years. The accommodations 
for storing and displaying the collection are much too limited. 

The Museum of the Homoaopathic Medical College has received fifty dol- 
lars a year during the last four years from Dr. J. N. Eckel, of San Francisco. 
The sum has been chiefly expended for pathological specimens. Dr. Frank- 
lin and Dr. A. I. Sawyer have presented, the former one hundred, the latter 
eighty, surgical specimens. More case-room is needed. 

The Dental Museum has received but few additions this year, but it will be 
increased as soon as new cases can be provided. 

The TTuivorsity is fulfilling the indispensable condition of prosperity by 
seeing its wants outrun its supplies. So vigorous a growth develops new 
needs. Even if they cannot all be met, it is well to keep them clearly before 
us. 

We should have the full time of the Professor of Political Economy and 
Finance, who now divides his labors between us and another university. We 
ought to have an instructor in English, who could give his labors largely to 
teaching elocution. There is a demand for instruction in the Oriental Lan- 
guages and Literatures. The zeal of one of our Assistant Professors of Modern 
Languages has provided instruction in Sanskrit for the last few years. There 
are always students here who would be glad of an opportunity to take up 
Hebrew, especially as a preparation for their theological studies. 

The day is not distant when some ampler provision of room must be made 
for the physiological and microscopical laboratories. They are now accom- 
modated in the old Medical College, which has become too strait for the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. The work in physiology and micros* 
copy has been largely developed and expanded during the last few years, to 
the great advantage of our students, and the classes are over-running the 
quarters assigned them. 

It is much to be desired, too, that the physical laboratory should be transfer- 
red to the ground floor of some building. Many of the investigations and 
experiments in physical study can be successfully made only in rooms where 
there is less movement in the walls than is always found in the higher stories 
of any building. As our engineering classes are growing so rapidly, it may be 
worthy of consideration whether a building should not be erected, which 
would furnish accommodations to it and to the work in physics. 

How earnestly the students desire a gymnasium is shown by their zealous 
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efforts to raise money for its erection. They have already secured a consider- 
able sum. I have no doubt ^hat a gymnasium properly managed would con- 
tribute materially to preserving the health of our students. 

Many of the friends of the University will be interested in hearing that the 
Christian Association, which is composed of students from all departments, 
has found its room too small for its convenience, and has purchased a lot in 
front of University Hall with the purpose of erecting there a stone building 
for its home. This society, which has been in existence many years, has been 
of great service in stimulating its members to lives of Christian fidelity. It is 
to be hoped that the good people of the State, who approve of its aims, will 
generously aid it in its attempt to provide itself with a commodious and per- 
manent home. It is proper to state in this connection that in recent years 
four of the members of this Associatian have gone to China as medical mission- 
aries, and a fifth is under appointment to enter on the same service next year, 
that another member, a colored woman, has gone to Africa on missionary duty, 
and that during the last year five other members have gone to Asia Minor as 
medical missionaries and teachers. 

We are warned by the condition of our Treasury that, unless some perma- 
nent addition to our resources is furnished, we must resist all temptations to 
add any new departments of work to the University. Our General Fund sorely 
needs either enlargement or some relief from the drafts upon it. It is sub- 
jected to an increased drain by the appointment of every new instructor (except 
in the Homoeopathic and Dental colleges), and by the addition of every new 
building, which is to be lighted, heated, and kept in repair. If some of our 
Professorships could be endowed, a substantial relief would be afforded to this 
fund, which is proving inadequate to the increasing burdens it now has to 
carry. 

Clearly our policy must now be to concentrate all our efforts in the develop- 
ment and improvement of the departments already organized. These may 
fairly be said to suffice for the public needs which this institution can be 
expected to meet. To strengthen these in the many ways which the progress 
of science, the development of other Universities and our own experience will 
suggest and even render necessary, must be our care. 

JAMBS B. ANGELL; 

President 



BEPOBT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The Finance Committee of the Board of Hegents herewith present the 
annual statement of the Treasurer of the University of the receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30th. 

The accounts and vouchers have all been carefully examined and checked, 
under the direction of the Committee, and foand correct. 

Three clerical errors, in no way affecting the balances and very slight dis- 
crepancies in classification of accounts which, in the change of officers, have 
incidentally occurred, have all been noted and a sheet embracing all will be 
filed with the Secretary. 

The Committee take great pleasure in testifying to the faithfulness and 
devotion of the Secretary and the Treasurer to their duties, and to the accu- 
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racy of their work, and woald say that their duties are most burdensome, ancE 
that relief in the shape of farther assistance and in increased pay should h& 
rendered as early as the Board can find means to do it. 

The balance of $45,327.58 in the treasury Sept. 30th was reduced on the 
1st instant by the payment of the loan of $4,000 maturing on that day, and 
by the payment of $27,787, salaries, due also October 1st. 

Estimates of the receipts and expenditures for the current year are submitted, 
and also a table comparing the estimates of receipts and expenditures for the 
past year with the actual receipts and expenditures, and columns showing the 
deficiency or excess of expenditures over estimates, and a column comparing 
the estimates for the currsnt year, which we think will be of considerable 
interest. 

The estimates for the current year are, of course, based on the history of 
the year past, with such changes taken into account as have been already 
ordered by the Board. 

A review of the general condition of the finances would seem to indicate 
that, while a slight improvement has been made in the financial condition of 
the IJnivorsity, the utmost economy will be required, and, if possible, the prun- 
ing down of expenditures, before the Board will have a surplus for such equi- 
table distributions in salaries and equipment among the Faculties and Depart- 
ments as seem to be desirable and necessary. 

EsTiKATES OF Begeipts eob THE Yeab Endikg Sept. 30, 1884. 

Balance in Treasury Oct. 1, 1883 $ 45,327 58 

To be rec'd for University Interest, three-quarters— five-quarters 

having been received in 1883 30,000 00 

To be received from State, 1-20 Mill Tax 40,500 00 

*' '' '' *' Homoeopathic College 6,000 00 

•* ** " " Lawof'83 2,000 00 

" " *' '' Professorship *83 2,200 00 

•' ** ** " General Library '83 7,500 00 

** " ** " Physical Laboratory '83 1,500 00 

" '* " " Mechanical " " 1,000 00 

*' • " '' ** Dental College '83 6,000 00 

" *' " ** University Hospital '83 3,500 00 

** " " ** Homoeopathic " '• 2,000 00 

" " *' Sale of Dental College Supplies 500 UO 

'* ** *' " Anatomical Material to other Michi- 
gan Colleges 500 00 

To be received from sale of Medicines — University Hospital 340 00 

** •' «' '' " Homoeopathic Hospital. -- 200 00 

" " State for Library Building 15,000 00 

'* '* '' " ** Enlargement Steam Heating 4,000 00 

** ** ** Students' fees and Laboratory charges, etc.. 65,000 00 

" '* *' Interest on Bank account 250 00 

Total estimates of receipts $233,317 58 
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Estimates of Expenses. 

For Salaries of Professors, Officers, and Employes $131,000 00 

** Current expenses Dental College 1,600 00 

'* •* ** Homoeopathic Medical College 1,500 00 

*' '• •' University Hospital 2,700 00 

«* " ** Homoeopathic Hospital 2,000 00 

** Completion of Library Building 15,732 22 

** Alterations and repairs 3,000 00 

** Fuel and lights 10,000 00 

" Grounds 500 00 

'* Insurance 1,000 00 

The General Library 12,710 36 

Removal of Library and expenses incidental thereto 500 00 

Medical Library 500 00 

Law •' 500 00 

School of Political Science 300 00 

Annual Calendar and Regents' Proceedings 3,000 00 

Postage 850 00 

Anatomical Material Fund 3,000 00 

Chemical Laboratory Supplies 7,000 00 

Microscopical Department 250 00 

Mechanical Laboratory 2,409 78 

Astronomical Observatory 500 00 

Engineering Department 600 00 

Department of Physics 2,921 20 

Physiological Laboratory 1,927 06 

Museum 600 00 

Payment of Loan ^ 4,000 00 

Commencement Expenses 1,000 00 

Law " '* 150 00 

Diplomas and filling same 600 00 

Printing other than Calendar and Regents' Proceedings 500 00 

Lease of water privilege — 50 00 

Vouchers not presented 291 41 

** Advertising Department of Medicine 200 00 

*' ** Law Department 200 00 

*' " Homoeopathic Medical College 200 00 

** " Dental College 200 00 

'* " School of Pharmacy 200 00 

'* " Literary Department 200 00 

Enlargement of Steam Heating 6,879 46 

Contingent Expenses 3,000 00 

Balance forward September 30, 1884: 9,340 09 
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Total Estimates of Expenditures $233,317 58 

SAMUEL WALKER, 
E. 0. GROSVENOR, 
J. J. VAN RIPER, 

Committee, 
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To the Finance Committee of the Board of Regents : 

Gentlemen : Herewith please find statemeat of receipts and disbarseinents 
for the fiscal year ending September 30^ 1883. 

H. SOULE, 

Treasurer. 

Eeceipts. 

Amount in Treasury October Ist, 1884 $28,118 75 

From State Treasurer for University Interest 147,257 58 

** ** " State aid 1-20 Mill Tax, 

Act of 1873 40,500 00 

" '* '•' Homoeopathic Medical 

College.. 8,000 00 

** " ** Homoeopathic College, 

additional Professor.. 2,200 00 
«' '< '' College Dental Surgery.. 4,500 00 

'* «• '' University Hospital 2,625 00 

*' '* ** Library Building 30,000 00 i 

'' ** •* General Library 7,500 00 

*< " " Homoeopathic Hospital.. 1,500 00 

** '' " Steam Heating. 4,000 00 

'' '' " Physical Laboratory 1,500 00 

" ** " Mechanical Laboratory. 1,500 00 

" " ^* Assistant in Mechanical 

Laboratory 1,000 00 

'* *' " Physiological Laboratory 2,000 00—154,082 58 

( 6,000 00 
^* Farmers and Mechanics' Bank, Ann Arbor,loan •< 

( 4,000 00 

** First National Bank, Ann Arbor, Loan 6,000 00 

'* Board Auditors — account boarding of depend- 
ent children, Act of 1881 406 27— 16,406 27 

** Insurance Policy, canceled 15 85 

*' T. A. A. & G. T. R. R., Rebate on Coal freight 9 20 

" M. C. R. R., Rebate on Coal freight 334 61 

" First National Bank, Ann Arbor, Interest 576 26 

*• Sale of Dental Materials and Supplies 3,379 68 

•* '* Anatomical Material 533 15 

** '* Medicine and Appliances at University Hospital 362 04 

Medicine and Appliances at Homoeopathic Hospital. 283 08 

Error in Vouchers last year paid 10 

Reduction in Periodical General Library 3 00 

" Duplicate Book sold " " 3 60 

** Miscellaneous sources 193 02 

From Students' Fees, Laboratory Deposits, etc. : 

" Literary Department 116,915 00 

"Law " 14,280 00 

** Medicine and Surgery 12,0'<?5 00 

School of Pharmacy 2,890 00 

Chemical Laboratory 8,566 15 
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From Practical Anatomy $3^685 00 

Homoeopathic Medical College 1, 940 00 

Dental College 2,800 00 

General Chemistry 285 00 

Histology 6?0 00 

Microscopical Laboratory 186 00 

Diplomas 4,670 00 

Daplicate Diplomas 20 00 
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169,632 15 
Less Pees refunded.- 2,944 75 



Students Pees, Net $66,687 40 



$273,933 24 



DlSBUBSEMENTS. 

Paid salaries of officers, professors and employes: 

Prom General Fund $110,759 90 

'* Homoeopathic College Fund 6,675 00 

•* Dental College Fund 6,600 00 

'' University Hospital Fund 1,575 00 



Total amount paid for salaries $125,509 99 

For Current Expenses 42,556 86 

Loans paid 12,000 00 

Homoeopathic College special 1,046 85 

Dental College '' 1,823 19 

University Hospital *' 2,604 38 

Homoeopathic Hospital " 1,934 77 

Physiological Laboratory ** 72 94 

Physical " '' 8 80 

Mechanical " " 90 22 

Library Building " 38,741 38 

General Library *' 1,710 69 

Eye and Ear Ward " 70 85 

Board of Dependent Children, special 434 84 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 45,327 58 



$273,033 24 



General Fund. 
Receipts. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 13,676 80 

From State Treasurer : 

Prom State Aid 1-20 Mill Tar, Act '73 $40,500 00 

•* University Interest. 47,'^57 58 

** Loans, Farmers & Mechanics' Bank, A. Arbor 6,000 00 

it a « U it ti ^^^^^ QQ 

•* " First National ** " 6,000 00 

** Sale of Anatomical Material 533 15 
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From First National Bank, A. A., interest on deposits $576 26 

'' T., A. A. & G. T. R. B. refunded on contract.. 9 20 

«« M. C. R. R., refunded on contract 334 61 

•* Insurance policy cancelled 16 85 

** Miscellaneous sources 193 02 

«* Sale of Dental Material *3,379 68 3,379 68 

'' Costof same 2,824 97 

Net *554 71 

From students' fees 69,632 15 

Less refunded 2.944 75 66,687 40 1175,486 75 



Dishursements, 

Paid Salaries of officers, professors, and employes.. 1110,759 99 

'* Vouchers, Contingent 5,340 28 

** ** Alterations and repairs 3,334 39 

** '* Fuel and lights 9,658 68 

'' ** General Library 67120 

«' '* Medical Library 434 98 

*« ** Physics 120 32 

" '* Insurance 2,064 95 

«' '* Postage 853 37 

*• '« Grounds 302 08 

** ** Physiological Laboratory 694 59 

'' " Construction 845 14 

'* '' Furniture and Fixtures 186 81 

" '* Histological Laboratory 69 62 

*' " General Chemistry 227 65 

" '' Law Library 207 34 

'* *' Microscopical Laboratory 222 66 

** " Advertising Pharmacy 300 75 

«* *' Botanical Laboratory 308 55 

*' '* Steam Heating 550 48 

'' " Political Science 69 92 

'* ** Engineering Department 314 71 

*' '* Astronomical Observatory 488 49 

'* *' Advertising Medical Department-- 252 75 

«* '' Museum 883 03 

*• *' Mechanical Laboratory 326 68 

" ** Chemical Laboratory 6,652 50 

** '' Anatomical Department 2,926 23 

" '* Dental Material 4b8 00 

" ■*' Advertising Law Department 5 00 

*' Loans 12,000 00 

** '' Transfers to special funds ' 1,86172 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 26,050 69 



$189,163 65 



$189,163 55 
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Special Funds. 

HomcBopathic Medical College. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 $878 67 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 8,000 00 $8,878 67 

Disbursements. 

Paid salaries of professors and employes $6,675 00 

Paid vouchers, current expenses 1,046 85 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883.... 1,156 82 8,878 67 

Homoeopathic Medical College Additional Professor Act 1883. 

Received from State Treasurer 2,200 00 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 2,200 00 

Denial College. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 $1,761 64 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 4, 600 00 

Transferred from General Fund.- 1,740 72 

Balance overdrawn September 30, 1883 320 83 8,323 19 

Disbursements, 

Paid salaries of professors and employes $6,500 00 

Paid vouchers for current expenses 1,823 19 8,323 19 

University Hospital, 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 $620 33 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 2, 625 00 

Sale of Medicine and Appliances 362 04 

Balance overdrawn September 30, 1883 571 98 4, 179 35 

Disbursements, 

Paid salaries of professors and employes $1,575 00 

Paid vouchers for current expenses 2,604 35 4,179 35 

HomcBopathic Hospital. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 $1,296 94 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 1, 600 00 

Sale of Medicine and Appliances 283 08 3,080 02 

Disbursements. 

Vouchers for current expenses $1, 934 77 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 1,145 25 3,080 02 

Library Building. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 $9,473 95 

Eeceived from State Treasurer 30,000 00 

Eeceived correction of errors in voucher 10 

Total receipts 39,474 05 
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Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers for construction 138,741 83 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 732 22 $39,474 05 

Eye and Ear Ward. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 88 40 

Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers for current expenses $70 85 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 17 65 88 40 

General Library. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 $414 45 

Received from State Treasurer 7,500 00 

Beceived from sale of duplicate books 6 50 

Total receipts 7,920 95 

Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers $1,710 59 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 6,210 36 7,920 95 

Board of Dependent Children. 

Balance in Treasury October 1, 1882 $28 57 

Beceived from Board of State Auditors 406 27 

Total receipts 434 84 

Disbursements. 
Paid vouchers for Board of Dependent Children 434 84 

Sewer. 

Balance overdrawn October 1, 1882 $121 00 

Transferred to General Fund 121 00 

Mechanical Laboratory. 
Beceived from State Treasurer 1,500 00 

Disbursetnents. 

Paid vouchers for current expenses $90 22 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 1,409 78 1,500 00 

Mechanical Laboratory Assistant. 

Received from State Treasurer 1,000 00 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 1,000 00 

Physiological Laboratory. 
Received from State Treasurer 2,000 00 
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Dishursements. 

m 

Paid vouchers for current expenses $72 94 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 1,927 06 12,000 00 

Physical Laboratory. 
Eeoeived from State Treasurer 1,500 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers for current expenses 18 80 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 1,491 20 1,500 00 

Steam Heating. 
Eeceived from State Treasurer 4,000 00 

Disbursements. 

Paid vouchers for current expenses $1, 120 54 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1883 2,879 46 4,000 00 

Recapitulation, 

Balances in Treasury September 30, 1883 : 

Homoeopathic Medical College 13,356 82 

Homoeopathic Hospital 1,145 25 

Library Building 732 22 

Eye and Ear Ward 17 65 

General Library- _ 6,210 36 

Physiological Laboratory 1,927 06 

Physical Laboratory 1,491 20 

Mechanical Laboratory 2,409 78 

Steam Heating 2,879 46 



1x0,169 70 

Less overdrawn balances of Dental College.. 1320 83 

Lessoverdrawn balances of University Hosp'l 571 98 $892 81 19,276 89 
General Fund Balance 26,050 69 

Total in Treasury September 30, 1883 1^5,327 68 
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Oomparison of the Estimated and Actual Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Fiscal TecCr Ending September SOthy 1883 ^ and Estimates 

for the year 1884, 



KECEIPTS. 



Balance Oct l8t,1882 

State Treas'r Univ. Interest.. 



u 
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ftft 



1-20 mill tax 

Horn. Med. Coll. 
Libr'y Building 

Dental Coll 

Univ. Hosp 

Horn. Hosp 

PhysIoPcal Lab. 
Mechanical ^^ 
Physical " 
Steam Heating. 
Gen'l Library. - 

Sale of Dental Material 

" '* Anatomical " 

*' " Metfl (Univ. Hosp.).-. 
" " " (Hom. " ).- 

Interest on Deposi ts 

Students' Fees. (Net.) 

Miscellaneous 

Board of Dependent Children 

Loans 

Homoeop Prof., Law of 1883. 



ftft 

ftft 
(b 
ftb 
ftft 
ftft 
ftft 
ftft 
ftft 



Estimated. 



•28,118 75 

38,000 00 

40.600 00 

8.000 00 

45.000 00 

8,000 00 

3,500 00 

2,000 00 



1,592 96 
600 00 
340 00 
130 00 
250 00 
70,000 00 



Actnal. 



$28,118 75 

♦47,267 58 

40.500 00 

10.200 00 

30,000 00 

4,6U0 00 

2,625 00 

1,600 00 

2,000 00 

2,500 00 

1,500 00 

4,000 00 

7,5<K) 00 

3,379 68 

533 15 

364 04 

283 08 

676 26 

66,687 40 

659 28 

406 27 

16,000 00 



Increase. 



|9,257 58 



f2,200 00 



Decrease. 



245,931 71 270,988 49 



f2,000 00 

2,500 00 

1.500 00 

4,000 00 

■7.600 00 

1,786 72 

33 15 

22 04 

153 08 

326 26 

"'659 28 

406 27 

16,000 00 



115,000 00 

3,600 00 

875 00 

500 00 



Bstimate of 

Beceipta for 

1883-4. 



•45,327 58 

30,000 00 

40,500 00 

8,000 00 

15.000 00 

6,000 00 

3,500 00 

2,000 00 



3,312 60 



48,244 38 



23,187 60 



1,000 00 

1.500 00 

4.000 00 

7,500 00 

500 00 

500 00 

340 00 

200 00 

250 00 

65,000 00 



2.200 00 
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♦ Five quarters. 

{Special Legislative appropriation. 
Building not completed Sept. 30, 1883. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



Salaries 

Current Expenses : 

Dental College 

Hom. Medical College.. 

Univ. Hospi tal 

Hom ** 

Library Building 

Alterations and Repairs 

Fuel and Lights 

Grounds 

Insurance 

General Library, Books 
Medical Library Books. 
Law " *• 

School of Pollt'l Science 
Annual Calendar, etc,.. 

Postage 

Anatomical Material... 
Chem. Lab. Supplies... 

• BUi unpaid Sept. 80, 1883. 



Estimated. 



«122,180 00 

1,500 00 

1,500 00 

4.000 00 

2,000 00 

54,473 95 

3.000 00 

8,500 00 

600 00 

2,000 00 

500 00 

300 00 

300 00 

3()0 00 

1,500 00 

800 00 

2,800 00 

7,868 42 



Actual. 



(125,509 99 

1,682 37 
967 35 
2,604 35 
1.934 77 
38,741 83 
3.334 80 
9,558 68 
302 08 
2.054 95 
2,381 79 
434 98 
207 34 
69 92 



853 37 
2,926 23 
6.652 50 



Increase. 

(3,329 90 
182 37 



334 39 
1,058 68 

'"'54"95 

1,881 79 

134 98 



Decrease. 



(532 65 

1,395 65 

65 23 

i5,732 12 



53 37 
126 23 



197 92 



92 66 

230 U8 

*1,500 00 



1,215 92 



Estimate of 

Ezpen ea for 

1889^ 

(131,000 00 

1,500 00 

1,500 00 

2,700 00 

2,000 00 

15.732 12 

3.000 00 

10.000 00 

500 00 

1.000 00 

12.710 36 

590 00 

500 00 

300 00 

3,000 00 

850 00 

3.000 00 

7,000 00 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Continued. 



Microscopical Dept 

Mechanical Laboratory... 

Observatory 

Engineering Dept 

Department of Physics 

Physiological Dept 

Museum.. 

Steam Heating 

Advertising Med. Dept 

Law 

Hom. Med. Coll. 
Dental " 

School of Phar'y 
Sundry expenses as follows: 

Adv. Lit. Dept «200 00 

Commencement 1,000 00 

Law •' 150 00 

Diplomas 600 00 

Printing 900 00 

Water Lease 50 00 

Unpaid Contingent.. 903 69 

Contingent 3,000 00 

Moving Library 500 00 



4i 

u 



^ S7,303 69 

General Chemistry.. 9227 67 

Botanical Lab 308 55 

Furniture 186 81 

Histology Lab 69 62 

Eye and Ear Ward.. 70 85 

Contingent 5,340 28 



Contingent: 

Commencement 

Law " 

Diplomas 

Printing 

Lease of Water Privi- 
lege 

Vouchers not p r e- 
sented 

Adv. Lit. Dept 

Bemoval of Library 
and expenses Inci- 
dental thereto 

Payment of Loan 

Contingent expenses 



$6^03 76 

|1,000 00 
150 00 
600 00 
500 00 

50 00 

291 41 
200 00 



5C0 00 
4.000 00 
3,000 00 



110,291 41 



Dependent Children 

Construction 

Loans 

Purchase of Dental Material.. 
Balance forwarded Sept. 30, 
1884 -.. 



Estimated. 



|500 00 
500 00 

1,000 00 
500 00 
500 00 

1,242 85 
500 00 
169 80 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 
200 00 



7,303 69 



227,238 71 



Actual. 



|222 66 

4T6 90 

488 49 

314 71 

129 12 

767 53 

883 03 

1,670 02 

252 75 

5 00 

79 50 

140 82 

100 75 



Increase. 



6,203 76 



434 84 

845 14 

12,000 00 

488 00 



225,660 91 



Decrease. 



$383 03 

1,501 22 

52 75 



434 84 

845 14 

12,000 00 

488 00 



22,861 73 



$277 34 
83 10 
511 51 
185 29 
370 88 
475 32 



195 00 

120 50 

59 18 

99 25 



1,099 93 



Estimate of 

Expenses for 

18834. 



24,439 53 



•250 00 

2,409 78 

500 00 

500 00 

2,921 20 

1927 06 

500 00 

6,879 46 

200 00 

200 00 

200 00 

200 00 

200 00 



10,291 41 



9.346 09 



233,317 48 
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TABLE 



Showing the number of Sludents preseni in the various Courses at the time of 

the Examinations. 



No. of 
Course. 



I 
II 

ni 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

X 

XIII 

XV 

XVII 

XX 

XXIII 

XXIV 

XXV 



I 
II 

IV 

V 

VI 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XV 

XVII 

xvm 

XIX 
XX 



SUBJECT. 



II 



I, THE CLASSICS. 



I. GREEK 



Lysias; Athenian History: Goodwin^s Moods and Tenses 

A ristophanes (Wasps, and Peace) 

Demosthenes (De Corona); Lectures on Greek Orators 

Teachers' Course (Grammar) 

Homer (Odyssey) 

Sophocles (Antigone); Aristophanes (Clouds) 

Luci an (Selections) 

Teachers' Course (AnabaMs, Prose Composition) 

History of Greek Literature and Art. Lectures 

Mas te r pi eces <»f Greek Tragedy 

Lyric Anthology. Hellenic Orations of Demosthenes..... 

Sophocles (Rlectra); Aristophanes (Frogs) 

Hellenistic Greek. Selections from New Testament 

Plato (Apology and Phoedo) Lectures 

Plutarch (Themlstocles and Pericles) 



II. LATIN. 

Livy (Bk XXI); Grammar; Prose Composition 

Quintilian (Bk X); Horace (Odes Bk I.); Roman Literature 

Classical Antiquities and Art. Lectures 

Teachers' Course, (^neid). 

Terence (Andria and Adelphi); Horace (Satires and Epistles) 

Horace ( A rs Poetica); Juvenal; Perslus (Satire V.) 

Tacitus (German! a, and Agricola). Lectures 

Cicero ('Tusculan Disputations). Lectures 

Clasftical Antiquities and Art. Lectures 

Teachers' Course (Prose Composition, advanced work) 

*^eneca (Tragedies). Lectures 

VI rgll (Ecl<»gue8) ; Marti -^1 (Selections) 

Catullus, Tl biillujj, Propertlus, (Selactlons) 

Cicero (Letters). Lectures and Recitations 

Plinv on Ancient Art (Natural History, Bks XXXIV, 
XXXVI). Lectures 



No. of 
Students. 



III. SANSKRIT. 



Elementsof San<ikrit and Comparative Grammar; Stenzler*s 
Elementar Buch dfer Sanskrit Sprache. Lectures 

Continuation of Course 1; First three books of the Nalop&- 
khy&uam, and a portion of the Hi topade^ft 



3 
1 



No of 

boon p«r" 

week. 



48 


4 


8 


a 


35 


4 


9 


1 


45 


8 


17 


4 





2 


5 


1 


47 


1 





3 


8 


2^ 


19 


4 


9 


a 


7 


3 


15 


a* 


80 


a 


69 


4 


23 


a 


17 


1 


74 


4 


64 


4 


14 


4 


8 


2 


22 


2 


12 


1 


6 


3 


14 


a 


22 


2 


10 


2 



a 

2: 
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TABLE.— CJONTINUBD. 



No. of 
Goune. 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Vi 

VIII 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 



SUBJECT. 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI (IV) 

VII 

via 

IX 



I 

II 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 



II. MATHEMATICS. 

Advanced Algebra 

General Geometry and Calculus 

Advanced General Geometry and Calculus 

Determinants 

Advanced Geometry; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Continuation of Course II 

Calculus of Variations 

Plane and Spherical Trignometry 

Analytical Mechanics 

Loci of Equations 

General Geometry and Calculus 

Advanced Algebra 

Geometry 

Continuation of Course XIII 

Mathematical Readings 

III. MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 

I. FRENCH. 



Bejginnlng French, Grammar and Reading 

Idiomatic Analysis; Composition and Conversation. 

French OlasMcs 

Romantic Dramas , 

Continuation of Course I. Modern Prose and Plays. 

Boileau^s Works; and Dramatic Readings 

Scientific Reading 

Montaigne^s Essays 

Masterpieces of the XIX th Century 

Teachers^ Course 



U. GERMAN. 



Beginning German; Gram mar 

Goethe's Torquato Tasso; German Lyrics 

German Plays; Continuation of Course I 

Les^ing's Laocoon 

Selections in Prose from the Minor Classics. 

Goethe's Kaust 

The Niebelungenlied 



III. SPANISH. 



I 

II 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VJII 

IX 

X 



Grammar; Readings^ 

IV. ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 



Composition and Speeches 

Rhetoric, Theory and Practice 

Anglo-Saxon 

Ifinglish Literature; Early Modern English. 

do ; Study of Masterpieces. 

Same as Course I 

Same as Course II 

English Literature; Transitional English.. 

do ; Modern English 



No. of 
StadentB. 


No. of 

honrt per 

week. 


37 


4 


30 


4 


15 


5 


1 


2 


30 


4 


30 


4 


5 


3 


91 


2 


11 


5 


93 


1 


Ifi 


5 


75 


2 


74 


2 


16 


5 



110 
70 
43 
37 
91 
35 
7 
20 
VZ 
17 



101 
79 
72 
27 
40 
50 
16 



19 



4 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 



4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 



99 


2 


23 


2 


32 


2 


62 


2 


40 


3 


34 


2 


64 


2 


21 


2 


54 


2 
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TABLE.— Continued. 



No. of 
Oourte. 



XI 
Xlll 

XIV 



II 

IV 
Vll 

VIII 
IX 

X 

XII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

VI 
VII 

VIII 
IX 



BUBJECT. 



J] 
III 

IV 

V 



I 

II 
III 

IV 



Study of Masterpieces 

Grammatical and Critical Study of Selections in Prose and 

Poetry. 

The History of the English Drama 



V. HISTORY. 

Oeneral History of England from Henry VI to the Long 
Parliament '. 

History of Civilization in the Middle Ages 

Seminary. Constitutional History of England 

General History of Continental Europe, from the Reformation 
to the French Revolution. Lectures 

The Rise and Development of Prussia. Lectures 

General History of England from the Long Parliament to the 

close of the Napoleonic Wars 

Constitutional History of the United States, to the Adminis- 
tration of President Jackson 

Seminary. Political and Constitutional History of the United 
States 

Constitutional History of tlie United States 

Poll tical History of the American Colonies. Lectures 

The Elements of Constitutional Law 

History of Political Institutions, from Solon to the Reform- 
ation. Lectures 

Seminary. History and Methods of Local Government 

VI. PHILOSOPHY, 

Psychology. Lectures and Recitations 

Speculative Philosophy 

Formal and Applied Logic 

History of the Leading Epochs in European Philosophy. 
Lectures 

Ethics, historical and theoretical. Lectures 

Seminary. The Science of Knowledge as developed in Aris- 
totle, and in post-Kantian German Philosophy 

Political Ethics. Lectures 

History of German Philosophy 

VII. THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 

Practical ; Art of teaching and governing ; Methods of instruc- 
tion and general schoolroom practice, &c., &c 

Theoretical and Uri tical. Lectures 

School Supervision, School management. Art of grading, and 
Arranging courses of study. &c., &c 

Seminary. For the study and discussion of special topics in'the 
history and philosophy of education 

History of Education 

VIII, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



No. of 
Stndentt, 



Elementary Course. Lectures and Recitations. 

Advanced Political Economy. Lectures 

l^rinclples and Methods of Finance 

Financial Semi nary 



34 

15 
14 



52 

49 



47 
48 

44 

39 



No. of 

hoanper 

week. 



2 

1 



2 
2 
2 

2 
3 

2 



23 


2 


26 


2 


58 


1 


13 


2 


37 


3 


6 


1 


55 


4 


20 


5 


48 


4 


35 


2 


16 


2 


4 


2 


16 


1 


20 


2 


24 


4 


36 


4 


22 


2 


16 


2 


4 


2 


58 


3 


27 


2 


33 


2 


2 


2 
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TABLE.— CONTINUBD. 



No. of 
Coarse. 



I 
II 



I 

II 

IV 

V 



SUBJECT. 



II 
III 

IV 

VII 

X 

XII 



II 
III 

IV 
V 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

Va 

V6 

VIII 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIV 



II 
III 

VIII 



I 
II 



I 
II 



IX. SANITARY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Sanitary ScieDce. Lectures 

Social Science. Lectures 

X, ADMINISTRATIVE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW, 

Lectures on International Law 

History of Treaties 

The Government of Cities 

Social and Political Rights 

XL PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

I. PHYSICS. 

Experi mental Lectures wi th Reci tat ions 

Physical liaboratory for beginners 



No. of 
Students. 



(« 



(( 



Theoretical Physics 

A dvaneed Physics 

Laboratory work for advanced students, 



II. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Experimental and General Lectures 

Kinetic Theory of Gases and Chemical Philosophy.. 
Laboratory Methods of Studying General Chemistry. 
Same Subject with addition of Exercises 



m« ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY AND ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Qualitative Analysis 

Advanced Qualitative Analysis 

Quail tative Analysis 

Organic Chemistry 

Quantitative Analysis 



i( 



u 



Physiological Chemistry 

Blow Pipe Analysis 

Original Investigations 

Assaying Ores, dry way .* 

Outlines of Chemical Technology, 



IV. ASTRONOMY. 



General Astronomy 

Spherical and Practical Astronomy. 
Elementary Practical Course 



XII, MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

I. MINERALOGY. 



Short Course 

Mineralogy and Lithology. 



II. GEOLOGY, 

General Geology ; Facts and Doctrines. 
Oral Exercises 



22 
6 
3 
1 

24 
1 



49 
2 

4 

7 



15 
6 

28 
4 
4 

10 
5 
2 
1 

12 
4 



38 

6 

10 



10 
6 



72 
50 



No. of 

hours per 

week. 



21 


2 


61 


2 


31 


2 


27 


1 


45 


2 


33 


2 



5 
3 
5 
2 
5 
5 



5 
2 
3 
5 



10 
4 
5 
5 
7 
5 
5 
2 
5 
2 
1 



3 
2 

1 



2 
5 



2 
1 
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TABLE.— Continued. 



No. of 
Course. 



Ill 

V 

VI 

VII 

IX 



I 
III 

IV 

VII 

VIII 



II 
III 

VI 

VII 

IX 



II 



I 
II 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 



I 

II 
III 

IV 



I 

II 
111 

Ilia 

Vill 

IX 

X 



SUBJECT. 



Advanced Geology and Palseontology 

General Geology ; Part II. Theories 

Oral Exercises 

Palseontological Investigations 

Geology of the United States 

XIII. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

I. ZOOLOGY, 

Systematic Zoology 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 

Identification and Special Study of Vertebrates... 

Conchology 

Advanced Work in Vertebrates 

II. BOTANY, 

Pharmaceutical Botany 

Structural Botany and Microscopy 

Fo res try 

Elements of Biology 

Systematic Botany 

ni. HISTOLOGY AND MICROSCOPY. 

Laboratory Work 

XIV. DRAWING. 

Geometrical Drawl ng 

Topographical Drawing, Lettering, &c., &c 

Freehand Drawing; pen and ink 

Descri p ti ve Geome try 

Shades, Shadows, and Perspective 

A d vanced Free-Hand 

Architectural and Water-Color Drawing 

, XV. SURVEYING. 

• 

Use of the Transit and Level , 

Surveying with Compass; Solar Compass, etc., etc 

Higher t^urveying; Plane Table, Sextant, etc 

Field Work 

XVI. ENGINEERING. 

I. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Strength and Resistance of Materials 

Theory of Construction 

Graphical Analysis of Structures 

Theory of Construction 

Hydraulics; Water Supply; Sewerage 

S tereo t omy 

II, MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Workshop Appliances and Processes 



No. of 
BtndenU. 



3 

80 

28 

1 

1 



38 


5 


31 


5 


7 


5 


2 


3 


2 


5 


14 


5 


14 


5 


17 


I 


7 


5 


14 


2 



12 



No. of 

boon per 

week. 



2 
1 
1 
5 
2 



26 


2 


36 


2 


50 


3 


20 


3 


17 


3 


20 


3 


2 


2 


11 


3 


11 


2 


8 


5 




4w^ks 



9 


2 


8 


1 


S 


2 


7 


2 


8 


4 


7 


1 


11 


2 



2 
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TABLE.— CONTINU ED. 



No. of 
-Ooarse. 



Ill 

Ilia 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VllI 

IX 

X 



I 
II 



I 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VII 

IX 

IX 



SUBJECT. 



Mechanical Laboratory Work 

Mechanism and Machine Drawing 

Machinery; Machine Construction and Drawing 

Machinery and Prime Movers 

Machine Design , 

Tliermodynamics 

Original Design, Estimates, etc., etc 

Naval Architecture 

XVIJ. METALLURGY. 

Fuel and Refractory Material, Iron, Steel, Copper, Zinc 
Lead, Silver, Oold, Mercury, and other Metals 

XVIIL MUSIC. 

Science and Practice of Choral Music 

Sci ence of Harmony 

Same as Course I 

•* ** II 

Science and Practice of Choral Music; Staff Notations.. 

Male Chorus 1st Semester 

** 2nd ** 

XIX. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Historical, Material, and Intellectual Bibliography 
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No. of 

Students. 


No. of 
hoara per 




week. 


9 


2 


8 


4 


1 


2 


9 


3 


8 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


18 


2 


2 


2 


8 


2 


1 


4 


6 


2 


4 


2 


12 


2 


15 


2 



P. R. DE PONT, 

Secretary, 



I>. 

TABLE 

Showing the Text-Books used in the various Courses of Instruction. 



I, THE CLASSICS. 

I. GREEK. 



Arlstophanes^s Wasps, and Peace. — Green. 

** Clouds.— ly'ctton. 

** Frogs.— (?rc«n. 

Demosthenes^s De Corona. — UOoge, 

" Hellenic Orations.— J^/aflrgr. 

Euripides^s Alcestet*. — Jerram. 
^schyluR^s Prometheus.— fFootecy. 
Homer's Odyssey.— ifcrrey. 



L uci an . — William, 

\jy6\aii,— Stevens, 

Moods and Tenses. — Goodwin, 

Plato's Phcedo. — Wagner, 

Plutarch's Lives. — JSolden, 

Sophocles's Antigone. — Woolsey, 
J^lectr A, -^ebb, 
Philoctetes .— Campbell, 
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Ga tull us.—- iSft'mpson. 
Cicero's Letters.— Waison, 

^ Tusculan Disputations. — Trubner, 
Horace. — Chase A Stewart, 
Juvenal. — do 
Seneca, — Trubner, 
TtLCltus.— Frieze. 
Tibullus.— OoweW. 



Grammar. — Stenzler. 



U. LATIN. 

Livy. — Chase A Stewart, 

'blB.rtlahStevenson, 

l^ropertius. — Crowell, 

Persius. — Chase A Stewart. 

Quintillan.— jPr*e«tf. 

Terences Andria, and Adelphi.- 

and Stewart, 
Virgil's Miieid,— Frieze. 



Chase 



III. SANSKRIT. 



Readers: Nalop&khy&nam.- 
Hitopade^^^ 



\ 



Buhler'a 
3d Book. 



II. MATHEMATICS. 



Algebra.— 0/ncy. 

Geometry. — Olney, 

Trigonometry. — Olney, 

General Geometry and Calculus. — Olney, 



Calculus. — Courtenay. 
Determinants. — Daster. 
Differential and integral. — Price. 
Analytical Mechanics. — Winchen, 



III. MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 



I. FRENCH. 



Grammar. — Duffet-Hennequin, 
Idiomatic Composition. — Henneqvin, 
Reading Lessons. — Hennequin. 
French Verbs. — Hennpquin, 
Cornell le's Le C\d.-~ Hachette. 
Raci ne's A n d ro m aque. — HacheUe, 

" Phedre.- '' 

Moliere's LeMisanthrope— " 



Boileau's LeLutrin, and Les Satires. 

Delalain fres, 
Voltaire's Merope. — HacheUe. 
La Chauson du jardlnier. — Theuriet, 
Le Rayon Vert.— -Jufes Verne, 
L'ami Fritz. — Erkmann-Chatrian. 
Madame Therese. — " 
Bug. Jargal. — Victor Hugo. 



GERMAN. 



Grammar and "Reader,— Whitney, 
Goethe— Tasso. 

" —Faust. —J. M, Hart, K, J, Schiver. 
Plays— Selections. — Clarendon Press. 



Lessing's Laokoon. — Clarendon Press. 
Minor Classlctt; Selections. — *' 
The Niebelungeniied, — Zasucke, 



Gram m ar. — De Vere. 



III. SPANISH. 

I Reader. — Velasquez, 



IV. ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 



English Composition— "How to write 

clearly." — Abbot, 
Rhetoric, Science of Rhetoric— ^i//. 
Anglo Saxon. Reader. — Sweet, 
English Literature: 

Prologue and Knight's Tale of Chaucer. 
— Morris, 



Manual of English Literature. — Mor- 

ley and Tyler, 
Handbook of English Authors.— ITndtfr- 

wood. 
Practical Elocution.— iSTio^maA;^. 



V. HISTORY. 



English History.— G'rccn^. 
History of Civilization.- G'lti^o^. 



History of the United States,— FonjHbZ*^ 
Elements of Constitutional Law, — Cooley. 



VI. PHILOSOPHY. 



Elements of Logic. — Jevon, 
Handbook of Philosophy,— CbcArcr. 



Psychology.— Cocifc«r. 



VII. THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 



Lectures on Teaching.— JF%c/i. 
Chapters on School Supervision.— Payne. 



OutlinesofEducational Doctrine.— Payne* 
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XI. PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

I. PHTSICS. 

PhjBlca,^JEoereU*8 Deschanel I Elements of Physical Manipulation.— 

AtkinsorCs Oanot, \ Pickering, 

II. CHEMISTRY. 



Chemistry. — JSoeretCs Deschanel 
Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry.— 

Miller. 
Chemical Experimentation. — Sadler. 
Manual of Chemistry.— j^/fot Storer. 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis.— Z>ott^{a« 

and PrescoU. 



Quantitative Chemical Analysis.— Ctoxx^n. 
Quantitative Chemical Analysis.— ^res- 

enius. 
Proximate Organic Analysis.— Pr^xco^. 
Determinative Mineralogy. — Brush. 
Assay i ng. — Bichter. 
Volumetric Analysis.— /$fu(ton. 



Organic Chemistry.— Pinner. • Physiological Chemistry. — Vaughn. 

III. ASTROMOMT. 

Theoretical Astronomy. — Watson. 

X. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

Syllabus with References.— TFtnc^?/. I Text Book of Mineralogy.— 2>ana. 

Manual of Geology. — Dana. \ Text Book of Geology.— Zecom^e. 

XL BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 



Key to N. A. Birds.— Coue^. 
Manual of Vertebrates.— Jordan. 
Zo51ogy. — Packard. 

Introduction to the Study of Insects.— 
Packard, 



Anatomy of Vertebrates.- Owen. 
Skeleton and Teeth.— Owen. 
Manual of Mollusca. — Woodward, 
Bo tany. — Bessay. 
Physiology and Microscopy.— fi'^owei/. 



XIL DRAWING. 

Letter Book. — Copley. 

Topography.— Smith, 

Fortification and Stereotomy.— ilfa^n. 

XIV. ENGINEERING. 



Descriptive Geometry. — Church. 
Sliades, Shadows, and Perspective.— TFar- 
ren. 



Civil Engineering. ^Bankine, 
Graphics, I., II., III.— G^reene. 
Field Book for Engineers.— JJencA;. 
Steam Engine.- 2?anA;Jne. 



Machinery and Mill Work. — JRan^ine. 
Workshop Appliances. — Shelley. 
Elements of Machine Design. — Unwin, 
Naval Architecture. — Thearles, 



XV. MUSIC. 



Tonic Sol Fa Standard Course Exercises. I Fourth Music Reader of the Boston Pub- 

I lie School System. 



E. 

REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OP POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

To the Honorable Board ofBegents: 

Gentlemen. — As Dean of the School of Political Science, I beg leave to 
present the following report coacerning the work of the school daring its 
second year : 

The courses of instraction given were the same as those offered in the last 
Annual Annonncement. A groaping of the studies shows that there were 
twelve coarses in History, seven coarses in Social, Sanitary, and Educational 
Science, and six courses in Constitutional, Administrative, and International 

5 
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Law. Of these courses the following were given in 1882-83 for the first time : 
The course in the History of American Finance, the course on Public Scientific 
Surveys, the course on the Economic Development of Mineral fiesources, the 
course on the Historical Development of Educational Systems and Methods^ 
the course on the Government of Cities, the course on the History of Modera 
Diplomacy, and the course on Methods of Local Government in Europe and 
America. The studies offered for the first time during the past year, as well 
as those previously provided for, were open not only to the registered members 
of the school, but also to all students of proper advancement in the Academic 
Department of the University. The classes were in all cases attended by 
encouraging numbers. 

In the course of the year was also organized a society known as the ''Political 
Science Association," with the design of drawing together into more intimate 
and sympathetic intercourse the teachers and students of the school, and of 
encouraging by mutual contact the spirit of scholarly and original research. 
Papers were presented by the President of the University, and by several of 
the professors and students of the school. Reports were given at each meet- 
ing of books on Political Science either recently published or recently pro- 
cured for the University Library. In April the School and the University, as 
well as the public, had the advantage of two excellent lectures delivered before 
the association by ATm. F. Ford, Esq., the editor of Bradstreet's Journal ia 
New York. The first lecture, '^The History of a City Treasury," was a 
philosophical exposition of the difficulties that arose a few years since in the 
treasury of Philadelphia, and of their final adjustment. The second lecture^ 
on ^'Municipal Government in the United States," was a discussion in similar 
spirit of the evils that have followed from unwise interference with municipal 
affairs by State legislatures. Mr. Ford's personal studies of the treasurer's 
accounts at Philadelphia gave peculiar interest and value to his opinions. 
Both of the lectures were received with much favor, not only by professors and 
students, but also by the public. 

An interesting feature of the work of the year was the original investigation 
carried on by students in connection either with the association or with some 
one of the seminaries. In the prosecution of the studies referred to an effort 
was made to gain correct methods of independent investigation. So far as 
was practicable with the materials at hand reliance was placed on original 
sources alone. In this spirit several papers of a very creditable character were 
prepared. A study of '^The Schools of Michigan during the Territorial 
Period," was founded chiefly on the newspapers of the time and on manu- 
scripts kindly made accessible to the writer by their owners in Detroit and 
elsewhere. "A History of the Land Grants for Higher Education in the 
Northwest," was the result of an examination of the laws making the grants, 
and of all subsequent legislation in each of the States considered. The 
general study of this subject required not only considerable correspondence, 
but finally a personal inspection of documents in Lansing, Madison, Chicago, 
Columbus, and Indianapolis. A paper on **The Government of Chicago*' 
necessitated a study of all the published reports, and also a personal examina- 
tion in the city itself of the records of the auditor and comptroller. Also 
worthy of note were papers on the '^Management of the Public Debt during 
the AVar of the Rebellion,' ^'Taxation during the War of the Rebellion,'* 
**The Powers of the General Government over Commerce," ''Criminal Legis- 
lation in New England during the Colonial Period," •'The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Budget," and "The History of the Appointing Power of the 
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President." Besides these papers, all of which were prepared by applicants 
for higher degrees, several interesting stadies from original sources were car- 
ried on by candidates for the degree of bachelor. 

Of the students of the School who were examined at the end of the year for 
degrees, six took the degree of Master and one the degree of Bachelor. Three 
of those who received the Master's degree had not previously taken the degree 
of Bachelor. Of these, two wore examined at the end of the fourth year, and 
one at the end of the fifth year of study in the University. 

The work of the students of this School was carried on with some little 
difSculty, especially at the beginning of the year, by reason of the lack of 
proper authorities in the University Library. Many of the courses offered 
were on subjects that had never before been taught in the University, and 
consequently it is not strange that the Library was found to be inadequate to 
the new wants. But these necessities have been greatly relieved by individual 
benevolence. Beport has already been made to your Honorable Board of a 
goodly sum of money furnished for the purchase of needed books on the easy 
condition that the name of the giver should not be made known. Besides 
about fifteen hundred volumes purchased with the money so furnished, and 
selected with especial reference to the wants of teachers and students carrying 
on investigations, we have received about a hundred and thirty volumes and 
more than a hundred pamphlets from other persons who have taken an 
especial interest in the welfare of the School. The University is indebted for 
valuable gifts to the School from the mayors of Boston, Brooklyn, New York, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, and St. Louis. Especial 
acknowledgment should be made of the active interest in ot/r collection of 
books on Municipal Oovernment taken by Dr. Green, Librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society; W. E. Lucas, Esq., Private Secretary of the 
Mayor of New York ; Hon. Sherman Rogers, of Buffalo; L. B. Swift, Esq., 
of Indianapolis; J. Q. A. Fritchie, Esq., of St. Louis; Sidney G. Eastman, 
Esq., of Chicago ; and A. D. Hager, Esq., Secretary of the Chicago Historical 
Society. An effort has also been made to collect complete sets of the Reports 
of Superintendents of Public Instruction in the adjacent States. Though our 
efforts in this direction have not been completely successful, yet valuable and 
cheerful assistance has been rendered by the Superintendents of. Instruction 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

' A general survey of the work of the year would seem to encourage the 
belief that the School is doing a useful service. Of the twenty students who 
enrolled themselves in the School at the beginning of last year, nearly all 
carried forward their studies with an enthusiasm that is deserving of the high- 
est praise. But the influence of the work done is not to be measured simply 
by the successes of those enrolled in the School. It has been thought, wisely 
as I think, that the instruction should generally be open to all students of the 
University who have the requisite time and qualifications for the work. Large 
numbers of students avail themselves of these privileges. The School, there- 
fore, offers the two-fold advantage of such instruction as will be helpful to the 
masses of the students, and such also as will bo profitable to that smaller 
number who desire to attain the highest proficiency. 

A recent article in one of the prominent Reviews of Germany, in discussing 
the study of Political Science in America, devoted several pages to the School 
iu this University. Our courses of study were reprinted from the Announce- 
ment, and, although the general spirit of the article was commendatory, 
attention was called to what the author regarded a predominance of studies in 
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History. The implied criticism is probably not without jastioe. Before we 
can claim to have a perfectly symmetrical carricnlnm in the European sense, 
doubtless provision must be made for a number of new courses. It is highly 
desirable that instruction should be given in the Elements of the Scienee of 
Jurisprudence, in the History of Political Doctrines, and especially in Com- 
parative Constitutional Law and Comparative Administrative Methods. One 
of the most important questions with which the rising generation will have to 
grapple is the Methods of our Administrative Service. But there is scarcely 
one of the European nations that has not had to contend with the same qaes- 
tion, and that has not left a valuable experience either for our imitation or 
our warning. The work of no political school in America can justly claim to 
be complete until it has made provisions for bringing the methods and resalts 
of these experiences prominently before its students. It is probable, however, 
that these courses can be duly provided for, at no remote day, without any 
enlargement of the teaching force at present employed. But there is one 
need that cannot in this way be supplied. I refer to the desirability of 
instruction throughout the year in the subject of Political Economy. The 
engagement of Dr. Henry G. Adams terminates with the first semester, and 
consequently those students who are to come up for final examination in 
Political Economy at the end of the year are deprived of his instruction and 
guidance at the very time when they are most needed. However excellent the 
quality of instruction under the present arrangement, it is impossible either 
that all the instruction desirable should be given, or that students attain to 
the highest success in the courses actually provided for. 

I regret to report that the adjustment of relations between the School of 
Political Science and the Academic Department of the University that was 
recommended by both the Faculties and approved by the Regents in May, 1882, 
has not completely removed all causes of embarrassment. Questions of juris- 
diction in regard to the admission, direction, and examination of students 
were not defined with all the clearness that is desirable, and therefore some 
modification of rules now existing may be found necessary. It is not improba* 
ble that the subject will engage the early attention of the Faculty, and that 
the result of their deliberations in the course of the year will be submitted to 
the consideration of your Honorable Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. K. ADAMS, 
Dean. 



DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGEKY. 

The Faculty of the Medical Department is as follows : 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Pathology and the Practice 
of Medicine, and Clinical Medicine. 

Coryden L. Ford, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. I)., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry and 
of Pharmacv. 

George E. Frothingham, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and Ophthal- 
mic and Aural Surgery, and Clinical Ophthalmology. 
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Donald Macleau, M. D., Professor of Snrgery, and Clinical Surgery. 

Edward S. Dunater, M. D., Protesaor al ObaietricB and Diseases of Women 
and Children, and Clinical Gynieoologj. 

John W. Langley. ^- D., Professor of General Chemistry. 

Henry Sewall, B. S., Ph. D., Professor of Physiology. 

William J. Herdman, Ph. B., U. D„ Proferaor of Pathological Anatomy, 
and Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Victor 0. Vaughan, Ph. D., M. D., Professor of Physiological and Patho- 
logical Chemistry, and Associate Professor of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics. 

Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Professor of Histology and Microscopy. 

George A. Hendricks, U. D., Instructor in Anatomy, and Garator of tha 
Medici^ Mnsenm. 

Osbonrne F. Chadbonrne, M. D., ABaiatant to the. Professor of Pathology 
and the Practice of Medicine, and Clinical Medicine. 

Charles M, Frye, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Materia Medica and 
Ophthalmic and Aural Surgery, and Clinical Ophthalmology- 

Lorin Hall, A. M., M. D-, Assistant iu Microscopy and General Histology. 

James N. Martin, M. D,, Assistant to the Professor of Snrgery and Clinical 
Snrgery. 

Hugo Lupinaki, Ph. C, M. D., Aflsistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Lena G. Leland, M, D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

George F. Heath, M. D., Resident Physician and Sargeon in the TJniTersity 
Hospital. 

Examiners: E. P. Christian, M. D. William Parmenter, M. D. 

A. B. Palmer, M. D.. Dean. 

Osbonrne F. Ghadbourne, M, D., Secretary. 

The Coarse of instruction in this Department is presented in the following 

0DTLIHE3 OP Studies. 
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The text booka and books of reference are as follows : 

Tbo books mentioned in the following list are stiiDdard authorities, and will 
form a good nnclouB for a medical library. Any odo of those mentioned ia 
each department will answer the necessities of the student; and, wherever a 
preference exists, it is given to the one first in order on the list. The text- 
book of Prof. Palmer will be followed in the inBtmction on Pathology and 
Practice of Medicine, and in other departments reference will be made to text- 
hooks which students are expected to consult. 

Akatomy. — Gray, Wilson, Darling, Ford's Questions on Anatomy, Histol- 
ogy, and Physiology. 

HisTOLoOY. — Stowell's Manual, Frey's Compendinm, Strieker. 

Physiology. — First year — Martin's Human Body, or Kirk's Handbook of 
Physiology. Sficond year — Foster's Text-book of Pliysiology. 

(JiiEMisTRY. — General Chemistry. — Millar's Cliomical Physics, Miller's Inor- 
ganic (Jhemiatry, Elliot and Scorer's Manual of Chemistry. For Laboratory. — 
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Prescott's Firsfc Book in Qaalitative Chemistry, Vaughan's Physiological 
Gbemistryy Rose on Poisons, VVormley on Poisons, Woodman and Tidy. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. — H. C. Wood, Jr., Still6, Waring^ 
Singer. Special Subjects. — Headland on the Action of Medicines, Anstie on 
Stimalants and Narcotics, National Dispensatory. 

Pathology and Pathological Anatomy, — Green, Wagner, Paget, Wil- 
liams's Principles. For Reference. — Bokitansky, Vircho^. 

Obstetrics. — Lnsk, Playfair, Leishman, Byford. For Reference. — Schroeder, 
Oazeanx, Hodge. Special Subjects. — Tanner on Pregnancy, Barnes on 
Obstetric Operations, Elliott's Obstetric Clinic, Barker on Puerperal Diseases. 

Diseases of Women. — ^Thomas, Emmet, Ooodele's Lessons in OynsBcology, 
Byford, Barnes. Special Subjects. — Tilt on Uterine Therapeutics, Klob on 
Pathological Anatomy of the Female Sexaal Organs, Peaslee on Ovariotomy, 
Simms on Uterine Sargery, Emmet on Vesico- Vaginal Fistula, Skene on dis** 
eases of the Bladder and Urethra. 

Diseases of Children. — J. L. Smith, Vogel, Tanner, Meigs and Pepper. 
Special Subjects. — Eustace Smith on the Wasting Diseases of Infancy and 
Childhood, Combe on the Management of Infancy, Routh on Infant Feeding, 
Holmes, or Guersant, on the Surgical Diseases of Children. 

Practice of Medicine. — Palmer's Science and Practice of Medicine. 
Special Subjects and for Reference. — Williams on Consumption, Murchison on 
the Liver, Da Costa, or Finlayson, on Medical Diagnosis, Loomis on Physical 
Diagnosis, Beynold's System of Medicine, Ziemssen's Cyclopsadia. 

Surgery. — Erichsen, Hamilton, Druitt. Special Subjects. — Billroth on 
Surgical Pathology, Hamilton on Fractures and Dislocations, Bumstcad on 
Venereal Diseases, Banney on Surgical Diagnosis, Sayre on Club Foot, Sir 
Henry Thompson, or Qouley, on Qenito-Urinary Organs, C. Henri Leonard 
on Bandaging. In Minor Surgery and Surgical Appliances. — Bell, Le Gros 
Clark, Annandale, Wales, Sargent. For Reference. — Gross's System of Sur- 
gery, Agnew, Holmes's System of Surgery. 

Ophthalmology and Otology. — On the eye. — Soelberg Wells, Carter, 
Schweigger, Stellwag, Metz, Browne on the Ophthalmoscope. On the ear. — 
Boosa, Burnett's Treatise on the Ear, Mittendorf on Diseases of the Eye and 
Ear. 

The student who begins a course of reading without an instructor, is recom- 
mended to devote the most of his time for the first year to the elementary 
branches^ anatomy, physiology, and general and medical chemistry; and, 
advancing to other studies, to select one of the first- mentioned text-books 
in each department, passing to the ^'Special Subjects'* only when near the 
completion of the course, or as he may desire for particular reasons to become 
more fully informed on them. 



COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

The Faculty of the College of Dental Surgery is as follows : 

James B. Angcll, LL. D., President. 

Jonathan Taf t, M. D., D. D. S., Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Operative Dentistry. * 
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CorydoQ L. Ford, M. D., D. D, S., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 

John A. Watling, D. D. S., Professor of Clinical Dentistry. 

William H. Dorrance, D. D. S., Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry and 
Metallurgy. 

U. D. Billmeyer, D. D. S., Demonstrator in Clinical Dentistry. 

C. S. Case, D. D. S., Demonstrator in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

In the arrangement of the course of study it is the aim to make it such as 
will meet the requirements of the student and the expectations of the profes- 
sion, and secure the greatest benefit to the public. It is generally conceded 
that graded and progressive work promises the best results in education. The 
course embraces a range of subjects the mastery of which cannot, without 
great difficulty and at the risk of some superficial work, bo accomplished in 
less than three terms; therefore to meet the requirements, the following 
schedule of subjects, making a three years' course, is presented and strongly 
recommended : 

First Year. — Anatomy, Physiology, Dissections, General Chemistry, Pros- 
thetic Dentistry, Histology (in Histological Laboratory). 

Secokd Year. — Review of the First Years' Studies; Clinical Dentistry, 
Theory and Practice of Dentistry, Pathology, Materia Medica, Analytical 
Chemistry, Metallurgy. 

Third Year. — Theory and Practice of Dentistry, Clinical Dentistry, 
Pathology, Therapeutics, Oral Surgery, Diseases of Women and Children. 

At the middle of the second year the student may be admitted to an exam- 
ination on Anatomy, Physiology, General Chemistry, and Prosthetic Dentistry. 
Prior to this he must make two or more satisfactory practical dentures ; he 
must also present for deposit a denture that shall be acceptable to the Faculty. 
At the end of the second year, an examination is held upon the principles of 
Pathology, Materia Medica, Histology, and Analytical Chemistry. During 
and at the end of the third year examinations are held upon all the branches 
not previously disposed of; and additional proofs of skill and ability may be 
required at the discretion of the Faculty. 

For those who may find it necessary to complete their course in two years, 
the following schedule of studies has been prepared : 

First Year. — Anatomy, Physiology, Dissections (during the holidays), 
General Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry (at the end of the regular course), 
Theory and Practice of Dentistry, Prosthetic Dentistry, Principles of Surgery, 
Materia Medica. Histology (in Histological Laboratory), and Metallurgy, at 
the end of the regular course. 

Second Year. — Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Theory and Practice of 
Dentistry, Clinical Dentistry, Oral Surgery, Therapeutics, Diseases of Women 
and Children. 

At the end of the first year there is a preliminary examination upon Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Analytical Chemistry, and Prosthetic Dentistry. 

The lectures in the Department of Medicine and Surgery are given to dental 
students in connection with the regular classes in that Department. The 
facilities there offered for the satisfactory study of all branches common to 
general medicine and dentistry are full and complete. The advantages offered 
by a fully equipped medical college are of the first importance to the student 
of dental science, and attendance upon at least one entire course of medical 
lectures may properly be regarded as the true foundation for the study of 
dentistrv. 
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The text-books used in this department are as follows : 

Anatomy — Oray. Physiology — Dalton, Foster. Histology — Frey, Beele. 
Pathology — Wagner. Dental Pathology — Wedl. Oral Surgery — Oarretson. 
Operative Dentistry — Taft. Metallurgy — Esaig. Prosthetic Dentistry — Rich- 
ardson. Oral Deformities — Kingsley. Chemistry — Miller. Practical Chem- 
istry — Prescott. Therapeutics — Biddle, Bartholow. Medical Dictionary— 
Ihomas. Dental Dictionary — Harris. 



SUMMARY OF STUDENTS. 
DEPARTKBNT OF LITEBATUBE, SCIBKCE, AKD THE ARTS. 

Eesident graduates 25 

Candidates for a degree 410 ^ 

Students not candidates for a degree 89 — 624 

DEPABTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SUBQERY. 

Resident graduates 2 

Third year students 120 

Second year students 1 120 

First year students 127—369 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Seniors 158 

Juniors 175—333 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

Resident graduates 2 

Second year students 41 

Pirstyear students 44 — 87 

HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Students — Total in the College 68 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

Students — Total in the College 09 

6 1,440 
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INVENTORY OP REAL ESTATE AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Real Estate. 

40 acres of land $80,000 00 

University hall — north and south wings 110,000 00 

Law department building .- 25,000 00 

Homeopathic college and hospital buildings 13,000 00 

University hospital 16,000 00 

Medical college 30,000 00 

Chemical laboratory 30,000 00 

Dental college 12,000 00 

President's house 8,000 00 

Museum building 40,000 00 

Mechanical laboratory 5,000 00 

Carpenter shop 250 00 

Central boiler house 7,600 00 

Steam heating apparatus 50,000 00 

Water-works and plumbing 7,000 00 

Gas fixtures, pipes, and fittings 2,000 00 

Astronomical observatory 15,000 00 

Students' '' 1,000 00 

Computing house 1,000 00 

Photograph '' 150 00 

Professor's house attached to observatory 4,000 00 

4acresof land 4,000 00 

New library building 100,000 00 

$560,900 00 

Personal Property. 

Contents of university hall - $11,529 00 

Contents of south wing 4,951 00 

Contents of north wing 4,500 00 

Contents of law building 3,182 00 

Contents of homeopathic college and hospital.. 1,916 00 

Contents of mechanical laboratory 3,500 00 

Contents of University hospital 3,200 00 

Contents of medical college . 7,671 00 

Contents of medical museum 9,000 00 

Contents of chemical laboratory 7,500 00 

Contents of dental college-. 3,135 00 

Contents of astronomical observatory 12,000 00 

General museum 72,000 00 

General library 75,500 00 

Law library 32,500 00 

$252,084 00 

Total $812,984 00 
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PUBLIC EXERCISES ON THE COMPLETION OF THE LIBRARY BUILDING. 

The completion of the Library Bailding was an event of so much import- 
ance in the history of the University that it was decided by the Regents to 
celebrate it in an appropriate manner. Accordingly, on the evening of 
December 12, 1883, in the presence of a large concourse of people, including 
invited guests from various parts of the State, exercises were held as follows : 

Prayer was offered by the Right Reverend Bishop Samuel S. Harris, S. T. D. 

The Choral Union then sang the chorus of Haydn, ''The Heavens are 
Telling." 

Regent James Shearer, Chairman of the Building Committee (which con- 
sisted of Regents Shearer, Walker, and Grosvenor) made the following report: 

Report of Regekt Sheaber. 

Mb. President. — It is well known with what earnest longings the wish 
was wont to be expressed, ''that this great University might soon have a 
Library worthy of it, and a building that would safely keep and permit con- 
venient use of the books therein." 

The Committee on Buildings and Grounds cannot promise the books, but 
they have the great pleasure of offering to you a building worthy of a great 
library. 

It may be instructive, and certainly will be interesting, to trace the initia- 
tion and progress of this work. First, of course, was the great need felt for a 
means of protecting and using a library. Second, an appropriation by the 
Legislature of the necessary funds. Third, the selection of a design that 
would combine convenience, capability for extension and safety from fire. 
Fourth, and of equal importance, a contractor, who would honestly, and with 
professional pride, execute the various works. 

How nearly all of these necessary steps have been accomplished, will appear 
as we proceed. 

As to the first step, much might bo said, and many names be mentioned as 
earnest workers with the Board and Professors in giving form to this strongly 
felt need, but these names are too numerous for mention. 

The first formal action taken by the Board of Regents was on September 8, 
1880, by resolution offered by Regent Duffield, requesting the Library Com- 
mittee, representing the several departments of the University, to prepare a 
memorial, setting forth the need of a library building. 

This committee reported to the Board on January 12, 1881, and the Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds were then associated with them. 

Secondly, The bill appropriating the amount required for a library build- 
ing was introduced in the Legislature on the 25th day of February, 1881, and 
your committee have great pleasure in saying that the public sentiment of the 
State, as shown by the action of the representatives of the people, had been 
fully educated up to the great need of a library building. But not so as to 
the one hundred thousand dollars said to be necessary for its erection and 
completion. 

The Legislative Committee, however, having heard the representations of 
Regents Grosvenor, Van Riper, and Walker, and of Professors Adams and 
Tyler, decided to visit the University, more fully to inform themselves as to 
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their just duties in the matter^ and by the results of this visit it may be 
assumed that nearly all the members of the Legislative Committee returned 
fully impressed with the need of a library building, and of the wisdom of 
appropriating the entire amount asked for. The bill was passed in due time. 

Third. As to the design for the building, Professor Ohas. K. Adams (who 
had been active in the matter from its initiation), with consent of the two 
committees, procured a design from sketches for a library building made by 
Messrs. Ware & Van Brunt^ of Boston^ that had been used in presenting the 
case to the Legislature. But the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, to 
whom the matter of procuring a design had been referred by the Board of 
fiegents, were obliged by the terms of the Act of Appropriation to advertise 
for competitive drawings. This was done on the 5th of Aprils 1881. The 
committee, among other requisites, instructed competing architects ''that an 
ornate design was not required^ but that convenience, good proportions^ and 
good construction must govern, and that the whole must be as nearly fire- 
proof as the sum to be expended would allow.'' In response to this advertise- 
ment, three designs were offered on the 15th of June following, all of which 
possessed merit, but did not embrace the requirements of the committee as to 
the safety of the library and convenience of arrangement. 

The design of Messrs. Ware & Van Brunt not coming within the terms of 
the advertisement for designs, was not considered by the committee^ but^ by 
order of the Board of Begents, was referred to them for their report. 

After due consideration, the committee reported that the design made by 
Messrs. Ware & Van Brunt was much superior in convenience, construction, 
and adaptability to the others presented for their consideration, but that 
many minor changes were desirable before adoption. 

The Board of Begents thereupon directed Begent Shearer to proceed to 
Boston and have such changes made in the drawings and specifications as 
seemed to him advisable. This duty was performed, and on the 22d of 
August, I88I9 the design was in the hands of the committee, and was soon 
afterwards approved, as also the selection of Messrs. Tan Brunt and Howe as 
Architects of the building, Mr. Howe having taken the place of Mr. Ware in 
that firm. 

On the 25th of August the committee advertised for proposals for the erec- 
tion and completion of the library building, and adjourned to meet on the 7th 
of September to consider any proposals then received. 

On that day the committee met and found that James Appleyard, of Lan- 
sing, Michigan, was the lowest bidder, who was to furnish all labor and 
material required to build and complete the library building, as shown by 
the drawings and specifications, for the sum of $85,375.50. Some changes 
were made in this amount before signing the contract, and the recommenda- 
tion of the committee to contract with Mr. Appleyard was adopted by the 
Board. 

A contract was made providing for the completion of the building on or 
before the first day of October, 1882. Although the contract was not com- 
pleted at the time fixed, compensating advantages are to be found for the loss 
of time. 

On the 28th of September, 1881, ex-Regent Andrew Climie was appointed by 
the Board as superintendent of the building operations, and continued in 
charge until the completion of the works. 

The Board of Begents on the 8th day of September, 1881, and exactly one 
year after their first formal action in this connection, by resolution directed 
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that the Committee on Baildiogs and Grounds, consisting of Regents Shearer, 
Walker, and Grosvenor, should act for them in all matters connected with 
the erection of the Library Building, and to take charge of all its processes of 
construction until otherwise ordered. 

In accordance with these instructions from the Board, the Committee have 
taken full charge and have endeavored to carry out the spirit of the instruo- 
tions of the Board of Regents. 

But various retarding influences have been encountered. The spring of 
1882 was very wet and unfavorable for brick making and other building oper- 
■ations, and, when the season of 1882 closed, instead of being completed, the 
building was not entirely under roof. But the contractor persevered, and 
About the first of January, 1883, this portion of the work was finished. 

All the various operations of joiners' work, plastering and heating were 
retarded by the damp condition of the building, and the unusual quantity of 
rain in the spring and summer continued these conditions. 

The wood-work could not be well done in a damp building. Good mechan- 
ics could not be had in sufficient numbers, and many other matters served to 
try the patience of contractor, superintendent, and your Committee. 

But we have finally reached this day, and have great pleasure in offering 
for acceptance a convenient, safe, and exceedingly well built Library Building. 

Notwithstanding the delay in completing the building, your Committee take 
pleasure in saying that in their opinion, the various works therein are so far 
superior to any heretofore done for the University, that the delay can well be 
overlooked. 

The contractor has shown unusual care in the details of construction 
throughout, notwithstanding his low proposal for the contract; and is entitled 
to credit for his attention to these details, and his honest work. 

Ex-Regent Climie, as superintendent, has been entirely faithful to bis 
•duties, and has rendered invaluable service, by his constant care and watch- 
fulness of the several accounts connected with the appropriation, and his 
patient oversight of the works for such a building. 

The statement of account with the appropriation for the Library Building, 
is as follows, viz. : 

The University of Michigan^ to the Appropriation^ Dr. 

To cash received from the State Treasurer $ 100,000 00 

Contra Account^ Cr. 

By Cash paid James Appleyard for contract and Extras $89,187 32 

" '* for services of Architect and Estimating Experts... 2,896 61 

** ** for preliminary and Prize Designs 850 00 

*' ** Superintending expenses 2,673 00 

** '' Printing and Stationery 184 60 

'' " Furniture 1,547 13 

'' •* Gas Fixtures 1,041 00 

" '* Connecting Mains for Sewer and Steam 418 20 

'' '' Grading and Walks 455 25 

Works not entirely fi nished, to cost 746 89 



^i «( 



$100,000 00 
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As has been shown, your Committee have confined the entire ezpenditnres 
for the Library Building, to the amount appropriated by the Legislature for 
this purpose, but could have expended a larger sum to the advantage of the 
University. 

And now in conclusion, Mr. President, the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds have the great pleasure of handing to you, as the representative of 
the Board of Regents, tiiis Report as a symbol of delivery and as a certiOcate 
of the completion of the duties of the Committee in connection with the con- 
struction of the Library Building. 

JAMES SHEARER, 
S. S. WALKER, 
E. 0. GROSVENOR, 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds. 
I Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 12, 1883. 

\ President Angell, speaking in behalf of the Regents, accepted the building. 

AOCEPTAKCB OF TUB BuiLDINa BY PbESIDEKT Al^GELL. 

Mb. Chaibman op the Building Committeb : — The Regents of the Uni- 
versity have devolved on me the pleasant duty of accepting in their name from 
the hands of your Committee the completed Library Building. I should not 
firorthfly represent your colleagues upon the Board, if I did not express to you 
-their hearty thanks to the Building Committee for the labor, the skill, and the 
Judgment with which they have carried forward the erection of the substan- 
tial, commodious, and beautiful edifice, which is henceforth to be the perma- 
nent home for our library and gallery of fine arts. I am sure that our stu- 
dents and our Faculties, our alumni, and all the friends of the University 
crave the privilege of joining in this expression of gratitude to the committee. 
In this glad hour we must also remember with grateful appreciation the archi- 
tects who so wisely planned, and the builder who so honestly and solidly built 
oar finest structure, and the Legislature and the State that so generously gave 
the large sum required for its erection. 

The Library of the University is the fountain of its intellectual power. 
Here we all come, day by day, students and teachers, to kindle our feeble 
tapers afresh by the inextinguishable lamps with which the great scholars and 
thinkers of all time have illumined the world. Hero in our quiet library halls 
the revered masters of science and philosophy and song condescend to sit with 
us as guides, inspirers, and friends. Here our University Senate roll expands 
until it adds them all to our corps of teachers. Oxford and Cambridge and 
Berlin and the Sorbonne thus come to dwell on our humble campus. The 
Academy and the Lyceum and the Porch which centuries ago crumbled into 
ruins on the banks of the Ilissus are rebuilded for us on the banks of the 
Huron. Plato and Tully and Virgil and Dante and Newton and Shakespeare 
and Moliere and Goethe abide with us in the still air of delightful studies aud 
admit us to their high companionship. At any hour the humblest of us may 
reverently but boldly draw nigh to those imperial minds and be borne aloft 
with them, as Milton would say, in the ^'spacious circuits of their musing." 
As we step within the building hallowed with their august presence, may we 
not feel that the place whereon we stand is holy ground, and that here, if any- 
where, are found the oracles of earthly wisdom? Fitting, indeed, is it that 
the house which is dedicated to such high purposes should be the best that 
even the munificence of a great and enlightened and generous State can fur- 
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nish. Fitting too, it is, that with rejoicing and thankful hearts we should cele- 
brate its completion with these becoming exercises. 

Nor let us forget that this building is partly devoted to the service of Art, 
fair sister of Letters. It is suitable that here they should dwell together in 
one household in blessed companionship. So have they walked the earth 
together, each strengthening and inspiring the other in their gracious and 
benign work. 

Now that this secure and commodious building is erected, it seems not 
unreasonable to hope that our Library and our Gallery of Art may both have 
a rapid growth. Those who might hesitate to deposit works of great value in 
a building not secure against fire, may be now ready to place them in our fire- 
proof edifice. Thanks to the generosity of Philo Parsons, of James McMillan, 
of the State, and of other benefactors, our library has been more than doubled < 

in size during the last ten years. But to meet the varied wants of a Univer- 
sity like this it needs still to be much larger. Moreover, for the purposes of 
scholars throughout the State there should be in Michigan one great library 
where almost any subject can be thoroughly studied. I think all will agree 
that this is the most appropriate place for such a library. It is also very desir- 
able that our collection of books be made large enough so that we can set 
apart at least twenty thousand volumes as a circulating library, from which 
our students may be permitted to take books to their rooms. 

No more helpful gift could be made to the University than that of a fund 
for the regular and rapid increase of our library. We have constructed our 
book room so that it can accommodate more than twice as many volumes as 
we DOW have, and the building is so planned that an extension of that room 
can easily be made when needed. Eight years hence the University will cele- 
brate the semi-centennial anniversary of*her founding. May we not hope that 
as her sons and daughters come up here then to keep that high festival, they 
will be gladdened by finding that private or public generosity has compelled 
the Begents to consider the necessity of enlarging the book-room of the 
Library and the Art Gallery? I leave the question for you and all the friends 
of the University to consider in the intervening years. 

The Librarian, Raymond C Davis, then gave the following description of 
the growth of the Library : 

The Growth of the Library. 

There are three well defined periods in the history of the University. Dur- 
ing the first of these, which began in 1817, and ended in 1821, it was known 
as the Gatholepistemiad, or University of Michigania. During the second 
period, which began in 1821 and ended in 1827, it was known as the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and the act which created it, also located it in the City of 
Detroit. The third period, which began in 1837, is the period of to-day. 

The chroniclers of the earlier periods have very little to say concerning 
books and libraries, and that little is contradictory. 

The Ilev. John Monteith, of Detroit, who was President of the Gatholepis- 
temiad, and held seven of its thirteen Didaxia or Professorships, wrote in his 
diary that in about a year from the passage of the act of incorporation a 
building was erected, *'one story of which was occupied with a library." 

In 1869, Mr. G. G. Trowbridge, of Detroit, sent out to the University a 
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parcel containing eleven volames of miscellaneous books, and a letter to Mr. 
Ten Brook, the Librarian. In the letter he said : 

^'About half a centnry ago I had the honor to be chosen secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the then existing University of Michigan, an office which 
I held for several years. During the time a few books fell into my hands as 
secretary, and, as there was no Uhrary belonging to the institution^ they were 
marked and consigned to the dark corners of my house. In clearing out a 
closet they have been exhumed, and, although you may not deem them worthy 
a place in your catalogue, I send them to you.'' 

The knowledge contained in these contradictory statements is all that we 
possess of books and libraries down to 1837, and the eleven volumes referred 
to are the sole bequest, of their kind, of the Catholepistemiad, and of the 
University of Michigan at Detroit, to their successor, the University of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor. 

From 1837, however, information is both abundant and definite, and there 
are everywhere evidences that the transcendant importance of books in the 
equipment of an institution of higher learning was fully recognized. 

The Legislature of the State in framing the organic law of the University 
in 1837 enacted that all moneys received for fees, except a sufficient sum to 
keep the buildings in repair, should be devoted to the increase of the library. 
If this law — which is still a law — had been operative, a library building would 
have been needed very long ago. 

The first officer appointed by the first Board of Regents was a librarian, 
the Bev. Henry Oolclazer. 

One of the first purchases made was a copy of that now rare work, Audubon's 
Birds, for which the sum of $970.00 was paid. This was in February, 1838. 
At a meeting held the next month the Board, by resolution, instructed its 
secretary to buy a copy of Bafn's Antiquitates Americano. 

While the Board itself was thus directly making occasional purchases. Dr. 
Asa Gray, who had been appointed Professor of Botany and Zoology, and was 
then abroad, was, as the agent of the Board, buying largely in the book mar- 
kets of Europe. The acquisitions through him, numbering 3,700 volumes, 
drawn from all the departments of literature, were received in Ann Arbor, in 
December, 1840, and constitute the foundation of the library. 

From 1840 to the accession of Dr. Tappan to the Chancellorship in 1852, 
there were no additions worthy of mention. One of the first acts of the new 
executive was to solicit aid for the library from the citizens of Ann Arbor. 
The response was prompt and generous and enabled the authorities of the 
University to add at once 1,200 volumes to the collection. 

In 1856 the entire interior of the North Building, now the North wing of 
University Hall, was remodeled in order to accommodate the library and 
the museums. The arrangement included a reading room in which the books, 
now for the first time properly shelved, could be used daily. Heretofore, the 
librarianship had been little more than a name. It now became a position to 
which were attached arduous duties and grave responsibilities. Mr. John L. 
Tappan, son of Dr. Tappan, was the first incumbent after these changes, and 
may properly be called the first librarian of the University. 

In 1863 the erection of the Law Building made it possible to provide better 
accommodations for the collection than it possessed where it then was, and it 
was accordingly removed to the lower floor of that building, where it remained 
until its transfer a few days ago to its new, and, we expect, permanent home. 
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Iq 1870 the library received its first important gift. This was the entire 
library (4,000 volumes aod 6,000 pamphlets) of Carl HeiDrich Raa, Profeesor 
of Political Economy in the University of Heidelberg. At his death it was 
offered for sale, and was bought and presented to the University by the Hon. 
Philo Parsons, of Detroit. 

From 1856 to 1877 the average annual increase was about 800 volumes, and 
in June of the latter year the librarian reported the entire collection to con- 
sist of 23,909 volumes and 8,000 pamphlets. 

I give the rate of increase to 1877 and the number of Yolnmes in 1877, 
because that year was an epoch in the history of the library. Then began a 
series of special appropriations from the State for the purchase of books. 
Then began, also, a series of valuable gifts from individuals, culminating last 
year in the McMillan Shakespeare Library of 2,500 volumes, and the collec- 
tion of great serial publications of 2,000 volumes, presented, through Prof. G. 
K. Adams, by some unknown person to the School of Political Science. Since 
1877 the average annual increase has been about 3,000 volumes, and there are 
upon the shelves to-day 40,000 volumes. 

This is, in brief, the story of the increase of the library in extent. Now, 
more briefly, the story of its increase in usefulness. 

Until 1856 it was, the greater part of the time, a circulating library, open 
once a week for the delivery of books. The record of loans, which is still pre- 
served, shows that quite a number of volumes were drawn; but it was not 
until the date named, when the books were shelved in connection with a read- 
ing room, that their greatest usefulness wasdeveloped. An extraordinary demand 
for them seemed to spring into existence, and this has never slackened, bat 
has continually increased with the increase of the books and of facilities for 
their use. A card catalogue of the authors represented in the library, and of 
the subjects treated by them more than anything else, perhaps, promoted this 
increase. This catalogue was begun, and completed, as far as there were 
books, during the librarianship of Mr. Ten Brook. 

In 1870, statistics of what we term the recorded use of the library were first 
prepared. By this recorded use — which is about two-thirds of the whole use — 
is meant the use made of the books by readers within the limits of the read- 
ing-room, and that made of them by the members of the Faculties at their 
homes. These statistics show that in the year 1870-71, 45,000 volumes were 
used ; in 1876-77, 47,000 volumes, and in 1882-83, 95,000 volumes. 

This completes the history of the library and brings me to the limit that 
was set for me; but I should be wanting in the instincts of a librarian if I 
let this occasion pass without one word of appeal, of solicitation, for a depart- 
ment of the University that is very dear to me, and that possesses for all an 
interest that no other one department can ever possess. 

We need more books here to help the students answer the questions of his 
instructors, and, also, to help him answer those questions which uo lips utter, 
and no fingers write, but which come thronging to him from within and 
without as the boundaries to his knowledge widen. 

A great library, rich in all literature and in all science, is needed in this 
wide Northwest, to which the litterateur and the scientist may resort with a 
reasonable certainty of finding what they want. 

This needs no argument, no amplification. The seats of great libraries in 
this country are few. Away to the east is Boston, with Cambridge hard by. 
This is 07i«, and the best; New York is ttoo\ Philadelphia, three \ Washing- 
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ton, four ; and these are all, and they are all distant from us. Why may not 
Ann Arbor become five, and in one collection meet the wants of the students 
under tuition here, and of independent workers elsewhere whose convenience 
will be best served by coming here? Here is a nucleus. Here are secure 
accommodations. Here are guardians. Here are men fitted by nature and 
by training to guide the growth of such a library, and make it symmetrical. 
All that is needed is that the present liberality of the State shall be contin- 
ued, and that instances of private munificence, like those I have named, shall 
be of frequent occurrence. 

Shall it not be so? 

It is a good thing for a man to do to provide the means whereby his fellow 
men may become wiser. The noblest thing in all human performance is to 
make men better. One way to make them better is to make them wiser. 

The Choral Union then sang the ^'Hallelujah Chorus'' of Handel. 
Begent George Duffield, D. D,, then read the Ode of Dedication, written 
by him for the occasion. 

Ode of Dedioatioit. 

" Bonarum Artium Berumque JBumanarum ao Divinarum Studiosos Convocamus^^ — Motto 
of Library Bell. 

I. 

Rapt into ages ancient, 

I saw a sight sublime; 
And longed for Dorian numbers, 

To give accordant rhyme; 
Too late for me 1 fear, Pindaric line, 

Bemembered youth alone (if Muse I have) is mine I 

II. 

A thousand trumpets sound, 

A thousand doubling drums; 
Lol Fame appears, and leads the pageant on; 

In long procession still, it comes and comes, 
Farther than eye can reach, from sun to sun; 
The great First-born of Earth, the Heirs of Time,-- 
Heaven's own Elect of every age and clime; 
Her kings and priests, crowned and white mantled all; 
The kings of thought, the priests of progress they. 
The seers, the sages, mightiest in their day. 
Who highest bore the torch in darkest thrall. 
— Nor tongue, nor epoch narrows down the space, 
The sons of genius live, for all the human race. 

III. 

A rare and choice procession, this I ween, 

Nor once in Rome, nor yet in Corinth seen; 

No golden eagles, floating: o'er thuir prey 

In cruel triumph for a bloody day; 

No lo Paeans sung, and choral hymn. 

To horse or man as swift or strong of limb; 

No festal thyrsus, as when Hermes' boy 

Awakes the dithyrambs of mirth and Joy. 

Victors they are indeed! 

But higher far their meed. 

And nobler panegyrics find employ; 

More like to psalms on Zion's holy hill, 

When the long wandering ark at last stood still. 
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IV. 

As a broad river seen 

The mountain banks between, 

Through stately theatre they seem to move; 

On either side, walls crystalline and high, 

Where to the topmost seat against the sky, 

Are hands in loud applause and hearts of love, 

And the proud flash of many an eager eye I 

With clear celestial radiance, all their own. 

Over each aureoled head what lustre shone! 

So, when a child, once did I wonderins: see, 

Sweet Iris^ foot rest on a distant tree. 

Giving its branches an excess of light. 

Pure as unsullied snow, magnificently white. 

— As by some new, mysterious birth, 

Earth raised again to Heaven, or Heaven let down to earth. 

v. 

Those in advance, the faithful pickets they. 
The rank and file, who helped to win the day. 
The old Phoenician, as his rightful due, 
Leads the long column where it comes in view; 
And one papyrus, one a parchment bears, 
That mocks the tooth of all-devouring years; 
The third a style, the fourth an ink-horn good: 
(The martyr^s ink more precious than his blood), 
Then high aloft on willing shoulders borne, 
The centre of a circle far illumed. 

Wherein is darkness doomed, 
Befulgent beams The Press, like rosy morn I 
Gives wide her news to every wafting wind. 
Conserves the lasting image of the mind, 
And in the present shows the past enshrined. 
We, the true Ancients! not the men of old, 
Though tracing lineage back to Age of Gold. 
O Love of Letters, Dear Humanities. 

In youth and age. 

The living page 

Doth greatly please. 
— Happy the State that knows the worth of mind. 
And gives to all a birth-right so refined. 

VI. 

The Light brigade gone by 
In triumph high, 

The heavy corps appears 

Mid loudest cheers. 

The Poet first! nor needs he other name, 
On the proud pillar of eternal lame; 

Sole Monarch evermore of song sublime. 
Exulting Greece begins 
The sounding joy that wins 
Its rapturous way down to remotest time. 
O sightless Seer, 
Without a peer. 
Each in his own enchanted sphere 
Gives praise sincere. 
Dear vocal Memnon of the sunrise hour! 
Till the last wave shall break upon the shore, 
Thy fame shall still increase, from more to more; 

To hold such place. 
By long entail of grace. 
Is thine alone! Thine only, claims like these. 
Matchless, deep-browed, divine Maionides. 
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VII. 

In the long shadow of the parent sire. 
All glowing with the same heroic fire. 
See now reluctant come his first-horn son ; 
Well worthy thou to wear the epic crown. 
O modest shepherd of the Mantuan plain: 
Playful and full of graee, whose tender strain 

Is ever dear. 

And starts the tear, 
While any sense of youth doth still remain. 
—Could I but read again one moving line 
As once I read, no higher Joy were mine. 

VIII. 

Of all who would with equal steps pursue 
The radiant path of Latium^s brightest name, 

I but behold 

The Tuscan bold, 
'^The central man" of men so tried and few! 
Three worlds his theme, three-fold his well-earned fame. 

The friend of Beatrice— of Maro he ; 
Disciple like he did his saints adore. 
Which of the twain, 'twere hard to say he worshipped more. 

IX. 

Yet once again the Golden Lyre doth sound! 

From Albion's coast afar, 

I see his lustrous star. 
Who sang of Paradise as Lost and Found; 

His orb of song doth roll 

Vast as his soul, 

Unterrified, unbound. 
With disentangled plume, against the wind, 

A bird of Paradise 

He highest flics. 

And lost in hushed surprise. 
Leaves all behind. 

— In such a Momus age. 

Of many a foolish rage, 
Highty Iconoclast! how blest another such to find. 

X. 

Now are the trumpets still ! 
The tuneful nine. 
With melody divine. 
Of wedded voice and verse, 
In answering chords rehearse 
His praise, who deepest drank their fount 
On Heliconian Mount! 

Hail! Nature's Darling! from whose generous store 
So much she gave, she could not give him more! 
The smitten walls resound from side to side 
With love and pride. 
The tragic three of old. 

Who of Prometheus told, 
Alcestis, and the dear Antiirone, 

Yielding their crown. 
As all nls own, 
The loudest lead in Jubilee. 
— Nor yet unpleased the Swan of Avon hears 

The thunderous cheers; 
With knowing beck. 
Arching his graceful neck. 
He seeks the open main, 
Sets his proud wings and skims the liquid plain. 
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XI. 

These prime in order; yet in advent long. 
Others keep equal step with sons of song I 
'Walking in converse high, as on the day 
When Alma Mater sends her child away, 
(Like bird from nest to try 
Its wings and fly). 
Earth^s Teachers now I see, a noble band, 

Of aspect grand. 
Alike from classic and from sacred land. 

Their calling high indeed, 
What can exceed, 
The Unknown Eros who discern and worth 
Of those who feel within a soul. 
And long to (five it birth 
And reach the goal ? 
—As wave at highest tide that breaks and pours^ 
And lashes white the loud resounding shores; 
As sailor greets the Pharos far remote 
That safe to heaven guides his foundering boat; 
So bursts the welcome as these come in view; 
So honor given to whom that honor due. 

XII. 

As in a city few the spires I ween, 

In mountain range few pinnacles are seen, 

80 few their names immortal, 

Who dare to ope the portal 
Of wisdom seated in her highest fane I 
Behold their forms august, each with his reverent train. 

XIII. 

See flrst the sage who dwelt Hymettus nigh, 

Who never did the still small voice deny; 

The man beloved, whom Athens dare not name 

Save with the sorrow of eternal shame; 

Himself who taught that he might teach her youth 

The chair of learning to divide from truth; 

Of all her sons by every age confest 

The wisest of her wise, the bravest of her best ; 

So near he walked to heaven while here below, 

That when the cup was drained, he had not far to go» 

— City of Cecrops, from that fatal day, 

Thy doom was sealed that thou must pass away. 



XIV. 

He whose broad shoulders mark a broader mind. 
His pupil is, imperial and refined. 

His practiced ear, 

The flrst to hear. 
The hidden harmonies of soul. 

That ever roll ; 
And truth and virtue blend, in sweet accord, 

As from one Sovereign Lord 

By all adored I 
— O magic pen I O rare, mellifluous tongue. 
That made Philosophy divine and ever young. 

XV. 

Worthy his Teacher, see the Master Mind, 

Who threefold truth defined. 

And dared explore 

The realm of science to her utmost shore; 

More learned none, and none more truly wise. 

Whose hymn to virtue gives the highest prize f 
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Not he who did in after age confess 
The Greek Academy In Roman dress; 
Nor he whose key could open every door 
To nature^s feast and spread her amplest store: 
Nor Albion^s greater pride, whose patient zeal 
Bade the far distant sky its laws reveal ; 
Not one nor all can boast a brighter crown, 
More sure renown I 

As doth an avalanche, thy glory still 

Thunders amain, 

With larger gain, 
O mighty Stagy rite, and ever will! 

O student true 

Of old and new. 
Of men untaught of God, the strongest thou, 
From the beginning even until now! 

XVI. 

Nor are they all untaught I Lol harp in hand. 
With Zion^s sacred band. 
The Monarch Minstrel sings. 
And smites the trembling strings, 

In open view, * • 

Dancing the while to his own music true : 
*' Lift up your heads ye gates. 

Ye doors be lifted high; 
The King of Glory waits, 
. His guards are nigh!" 
The prophets three 
With him agree. 
And sing in fullest harmony — 
** His guards are nigh. 
Ye doors be lifted high!" 

XVII. 

As if the earth did quake, they instant pause, 

Nor shout applause; 
On either side 
The ranks divide. 
And turned upon itself, I note 
In line remote. 
Of these now passed 
The last the first become, the first the last. 

xvni. 

''Behold he comethi" whom men love to call 
"The coming One, the One Dear Head for all," 
As sung by plaintive bard in Latian plains. 
And ever will be sung while song remains. 
How shines the glory of His eye. 

With inborn majesty; 
Far as Himself is seen 

Its holy sheen. 
In silent awe, as is most meet. 
All bow before Thy feet 
Thou Man of name 
Above all earthly fame! 
Some kiss Thy garment^s hem, 
And some the sod 
Thy feet have trod. 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of God. 
Of kings the last, Thy kingdom ne^er to cease. 
The true Melchizedek, the Prince of Peace, 

In whom the ages meet 
And are complete! 
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■ 

—Light of thb world, what crown thy brow adorns ? 
Ah I do I see aright? a crown of thorns? 



Nearest in mystic mind, 

Close following I find 

Him of the eagle soul 

And larger scroll. 
Whose words in purest hearts are deepest shrined I 

And next again, 

Him of the iron pen. 
For whom his victim prayed nor prayed in yain, 
— The champion he in Armageddon field, 
Who finds no equal foe, nor thinks to yield! 



On and still on with its new Head, 

(For every thorn a crown. 
And kingdom all his own,) 

The glad procession moves. 

With stronger tread; 

Nor of the sages one who disapproves. 



Sudden I turn, and, lot a Parthenon I 
Lyceum, Porch, Academy, in one; 
A temple fit for all who sit 

At wisdom's feet, 

And hers alone; 
And hark ! from lofty tower. 

Melodious bells I 

Like that which tells 
The bridegroom and the bride 

The holy hour. 
When side by side. 
Before God's altar high, 

They seal their love. 

Below, above. 
To all eternity. 

XXII. 

Loud and still louder, alleluias rise, 
And fill the earth, and reach the echoing skies; 
The massive doors wide open fiing. 

To hail their kingi 
Who enters now with shining train. 

Long to remain! 
" Peace to this house," 1 hear Him say. 
Lover of wisdom, human and divine, 

Let both be thine. 

And peace alwayl 

Here find a home — 

Come! Come! Come!" 

XXIII. 

—Just then I seem 

For His dear sake 
With joy to wake! 
Nor was it aZZ a dream. 



tfc 
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Justin Winsor, Librarian of Haryard UniTersity, then deliyered an address. 

Addbbbs by Justin Winsob. 

I have no mission with you this eveniug, but to bear che congratulations of 
the oldest of our Uniyersities to the most yigorous of the younger, on this 
auspicious occasion. I would like to haye brought with me a fitting creden- 
tial in the shape of a certain huge folio, but the burden of it was too great. 
Some of you may haye seen it, for it is a precious heirloom with us, of Har- 
yard — a copy of Downame's Christian Warefare Against the Devil. To look 
upon its title page brings back to us something of that theological atmosphere 
which surrounded those who founded a college in the New England wilderness 
nearly two hundred and fifty years ago. In the bold and yigorous copper- 
plate engraying of the time we see on that title the plumed knight of the 
cross, clad in panoply from a worldly forge, holding at bay the imps of the 
eyil one, brandishing their barbed tongues and bracing themselyes on cloyen 
hoofs. There is enough of the good orthodoxy of our Puritan fathers, com- 
pacted within the coyers of that ponderous tome to turn a deluge of modern 
agnosticism. Why could this weighty yolume be a good credential to bring 
to this festival of your library? 

When John Haryard in 1638, hardly a year in the country, and but a few 
years after he had left those signatures at taking his bachelor's and master's 
degrees on the records of the Uniyersity of the English Cambridge — the sole 
records of his existence, which the most filial curiosity has eyer been able to 
find in the mother country, — and while feeling the insidious adyance of that 
New England scourge, pulmonary consumption, made his will in the Massa- 
chusetts Gharlestown, and left the half of an estate (to be classed among 
the largest possessed by his fellow colonists) to endow the college, then 
gathering on the banks of the Charles; he added to his benefaction his entire 
library of two hundred and sixty works; and so the college grew upon a 
foundation of books I When in 1764, while the provincial assembly of 
Massachusetts was occupying Harvard Hall, to escape a pestilential disease, 
which was raging in Boston, a neglected fire upon the hearth, more untame- 
able than the sulphurous blazes of the theology about it, laid the building 
low, and destroyed the entire library, which was housed in the building, 
except about a hundred volumes, which chanced to be in the hands of bor- 
rowers, and among them was this massive volume, of which I have spoken, 
the sole survivor now of John Harvard's two hundred and sixty books. 

When in 1638, the books of the '^ godly Harvard," as the records call him, 
were borne across Gharlestown neck to the infant seminary at Cambridge, the 
problem was not yet solved, if an adventurous woodsman by going westward, 
and passing perhaps the very spot where we are now assembled, might not 
reach, footsore with continuous land travel, the Cathay of Marco Polo. 
Some imaginative geographers had indeed for a long time severed the conti- 
nents of Asia and America by the Straits of Anian, but there was a long 
lifetime yet to pass before Behring, without knowing it, sailed from the 
Pacific to the Arctic seas. Poor was the comprehension then of your Michi- 
gan peninsula to the young eyes, which saw a wealth of learning in the heap 
of books stacked so portentously in the rude study of Nathaniel Eaton, the 
master of the incipient college. As we read the list of those two hundred 
and sixty books, we may well ask ourselves, what would Aquinas, and Beza, 
Chrysostom^ and Calvin, and Duns Scotus, Luther, and Pelagius, have told 

8 
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them of the country of the Ottawas and Miamis? Woald Minshen's Guide 
to the Tongues, to quote another of the titles, have recognized the linguistics 
of Aboriginal America? Would Bacon's Advancement of Learning (for that 
too was there) have solved the problem of the Mound-builders? Would 
Homer have told the battles of the Iroquois and the Eries? Would the gal- 
lery of Plutarch have shown to them the heroism of Nicolet and Ghamplain, 
tracking your neighboring waters? Would Horace have voiced the chants of 
the Hurons? 

There was but one book among them which might be expected to tell them 
anything of this region, and that was an early edition of Peter Heylyu's Cos^ 
mographiay but to Heylyn the basin of tbe great lakes was an area which he 
might have well filled on his maps with elephants and parrots, to say nothiog 
of a throne for the great Cham of Tartary. The colonists of New England 
in 1638 knew absolutely nothing of this valley of the lakes and the adjacent 
water shed of the Gulf of Mexico. Even the French of Canada, with their 
better knowledge, could only surmise that your territory was on the line of 
that passage to India, of which Lachine, or the New China, was but the first 
stage of the westward progress. And so, ignorance of some things and pre- 
tence of others found its place in the books of the new college. Ignorance 
and pretence often lurk very near to our strongholds of knowledge, to-day. 
There is a good story told of one of Harvard's most distinguished presidents. 
Edward Everett was expected to respond to a toast in praise of classical learn- 
ing at a dinner of the Phi Beta Enppa society. As he was going to thedinner, 
he turned to his shelves to select a small edition of Homer to put in his pocket. 
There chanced by some strange jaxtaposition to stand side by side, a conven- 
ient Homer and another book of equal size. By mistake he took the other. 
He approached the climax in his speech. He pictured the all prevading 
intuition of Homer. He told the old stories of valor and tenderness. He 
drew from his pocket the captive missionary, and holding it aloft with that 
tremor of the hand which we all remember, he said: '^ Within the covers 
of this book,'' and then went on to epitomize the experience and wisdom of 
Homer. As he laid his text beside his plate, while the table rang with the 
applause at the completed apostrophe, an inquisitive neighbor took it up, and 
foQud it to be HoyWa Games. So pretence in some form or other, wittingly 
or unwittingly, enters the citadels of the humanities. 

And what are these citadels, the best of them, compared with what they 
might be? Bather than answer my question by the palpabilities which yoa 
anticipate, let me, by a few venturesome statistics, reply to a question which 
is often put to me, as I have no doubt it is put to your librarian: What is 
the use of so many books? Who reads them? Why not sift them and burn 
the trash? If there was wisdom in this inquiry, neither you nor we would have 
to build new libraries. 

With very rare exceptions not a book has been published since the invention 
of printing without its use in some way. The next best thing to finding a 
book helpful is to satisfy yourself it is not helpful ; but that may not by any 
means imply that it is of no value to another. Inanities indeed are a constitu- 
ent part of psychological study. We have the inanities of our own day about 
us in walking figures; but the inanities of the days of Elizabeth are only 
preserved for our social studies in books, as those of Victoria and Arthur will 
be preserved to future times. When the Roman said : Hotno suvt, humani 
nihil a me alienum putOy he did not mean that his study was of his 
wise brothers only. Folly and inanity are not without their lessons. To 
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US who are on a height^ the groping progress, the slippery climbing^ that 
generations before us have gone through, are not to be discarded in the study 
of humanity, or of the humanities. Such is my plea for what some are fain 
to call worthless books. No one so well as a librarian, who is alive in every 
direction to the wants of everybody, knows the importance of mosc, which is 
covered by a term, so flippantly used by a narrow experience — trash, 

Nothing is more true than that comparatively few books add much to our 
store of knowledge. Most books are indeed a digest, made with more or less 
skill of other books or of parts of many books; but they go to make up the 
class of useful as distinct from original books, and they have a certain adapt- 
ability in one direction or another, which is the excuse for their being. 
Furthermore a book may have a curious psychological interest, independent 
of any addition to knowledge, which it may convey, as representing a type of 
mind, local peculiarities, or race-structure, which as one of a mass becomes 
of some importance in the study of mind. It is always dangerous to say a 
book is of no value. There is no truism — as I think — which a librarian is 
of tener called upon to assert and to illustrate, than that it is impossible to 
say what current ephemeral publication may not become of cardinal interest. 
I can well understand how a specialist looks with something of disgust upon 
the labor of the librarian, which tickets away the ephemera of a study foreign 
to his own. He is, however, quick to see the possible value of the dingy chap- 
books of his own study. 

I am sometimes, from my observations, forced to a conviction of the nar- 
rowing influence of special studies in that they are apt to use the wrong end 
of the telescope in viewing other attainments. It is no small part of a 
librarian's duty to make a counter force in such cases and to defend on gen- 
eral principles all sorts of studies. Is it not too often the fault of restricted 
studies which makes us a cyolops with one eye, until we lose the relief of a 
background? It is two eyes which give sphericity to the disk. It is foil and 
counter-foil in study which makes the object of it seem palpable and grasp- 
able. Coleridge once said that the principle of Gothic architecture is infinity 
made imaginable. In the same way we may say that a widened sympathy in 
intellectual studies makes the vastness of knowledge comprehensible. 

Th9 most costly nuggets of English libraries to-day are the little six-penny 
play-books of Elizabeth's time whose countless thousands perished with the 
reading and whose survivors are the chance waifs, which have run the gauntlet 
of all sorts of vicissitudes. The purifiers and collators of our English texts 
have taught us their value. Perhaps no one more than Macaulay has made 
manifest the wealth of historic illustrations existing in the ephemera of all 
ages. Mr. Edward Edwards^ the chief English authority on library history 
and economy, has said that the trash of one generation becomes the highly 
prized treasure of another. It is to-day the rule of the Bodleian, the British 
Museum, and the other great libraries of Europe to reject nothing, having 
long ago learned the folly of discrimination, and I am glad to say that our 
chief American libraries follow the same rule. 

Counting by volumes, not by works, it may be safe to assume that in the 
last four hundred and fifty years, there have been put upon the world an 
aggregate of not far from 10^000,000 books — trash included; and of these 
scarcely more than a fifth part can be found in any one library ; and probably 
very much less than all can be found combined in the great libraries of the 
world to which scholars resort. Nor can we reasonably suppose that the 
world was ever better able to compass all knowledge^ through books^ than 
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now. We read of the enormoas extent of a few ancient libraries; bnt careful 
computation does not put the amoaut of matter in the largest of them above 
the eqaivalent of a modern library of 100,000 volames, and of this size there 
are at present not far from a hundred in the civilized world; and the great 
collections of London, Paris, and St. Petersburg would each swallow np near 
a score of these ancient collections. When the Harvard library was burned a 
hundred and twenty years ago, it was the largest by far in America, and it 
contained scarcely more than 5,000 volumes; and not a library in Earope 
possessed over 200,000. Nothing, perhaps, presents our relative growth as an 
intellectual factor in civilization better than the fact that our chief American 
library of a century ago contained about a fortieth of the resources belonging 
to the largest of the European libraries, while we have two or three to-day 
which are from a fifth to a quarter as large as the greatest of those in Europe. 
Even within this century the Vatican, Bodleian, and British Museum have 
been loosely held to contain every printed book. It is doubtful if the Vatican 
has to-day more printed books than, for instance, the Boston AthensBum, a 
library of the second class with us ; and the Bodleian more than the Library 
of Congress. We have several larger libraries in the United States than 
exist in Italy to-day. 

The 10,000,000 volumes constituting first and last the world's stock of 
books since the invention of printing with an average edition of 300 — which 
I think is low — will give an aggregate of 3,000 millions of volumes, which 
the press has produced during four and a half centuries, and of these 3,000 
millions, I doubt if there are in the United States in public or semi-public 
libraries, where scholars mightsupplement their own private collections fifteen 
millions of volumes, or say, one-half of one per cent, of the grand total, — a 
striking estimate of the inadequacy of public collections of all sorts, to pre> 
serve a world's literature, for I take it, we account ourselves much better, as 
a nation, than a half of one per cent, in relation to the mass of the world's 
communities. 

In the fifty or sixty years which followed the first work of the press, and 
within the fifteenth century it is usually reckoned there were at least 16,000 
volumes printed at all of the presses of the forty-two cities which are known 
to have had printing offices. It is not an unfair estimate to place the average 
edition of those days at 500 copies, and this would give a round eight million 
of incunabula — cradle books, — of which the number which have come down 
to us is comparatively small. Of this 8,000,000 I doubt if there are more 
than a very few thousand on this continent. I do not regard the possible 
excess of some of the libraries of Spanish America, when I say the largest 
number which I know in this part of the world, is the four or five hundred 
which belong to the Union Theological Seminary, of New York. 

Now what are the relations of a single American Scholar to this vast aggre- 
gate of ten million of books, who in pursuing any subject to its final conclu- 
sion, would not, if he has the scholar's longing instincts, let any book go 
unquestioned which might give him knowledge or prove the absence of 
knowledge. 

It was DeQuincy's computation, that a man the most favorably situated, 
and reaching old age, could hardly hope to master more than from five to 
eight thousand books. A person having to do with many books rarely masters 
them, if by that term it is meant, he reads them. Such a person by practice 
acquires great foraging skill. He reads first, perhaps, the most neglected part 
of the book, its preface. From that and the table of contents he has more 
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than half won the battle in getting the author's purpose and divisionary 
methods. He skims the pages, reads at length such passages as appear salient, 
scans the foot-notes to discover his use of authorities; runs over his appen- 
dixes to see what he leaves over. I have known such a professional reader to 
run over two or three thick octavos of an evening; and to assimilate enough 
to serve him and those who made inquiries of him, from 1,500 volumes in a 
year, besides giving hasty inspection of thousands more. The literary luxury 
of such a man was the slow devourment, once a year, word for word, of a 
famed novel. 

Of course few books survive in interest from century to century ; but the 
scholar's range is beyond the perennial books. Three-quarters of the books 
published may be forgotten in the year, and not one in a hundred survive 
twenty years. It has been estimated that of the 50,000 books published in 
the 17th century not one in a thousand is worth reprinting — which is not by 
any means an equivalent term to re-reading — and of the 80,000 produced in 
the last century, scarce 500 are known to the general run of educated people. 

It is a significant fact that not a single library in the world is perfect 
enough to satisfy any considerable number of different specialists. I have 
had to do with some of the best general libraries in this country, and yet I 
never attempted an exhaustive investigation of a single subject, that I did not 
find myself at a loss both for the books which have been, and for the books 
which have not been written. This is the fact to be thrust in the face of 
those who are always demanding the thinning out of our libraries. We gen- 
erally agree that a man cannot better broaden himself than by seeking con- 
tact with his fellows, and he would be far from wise, who did not sometimes 
seek his inferiors as well as his betters. Yet books are but people, usually at 
their best, people of many ages and from various parts. The good folk who 
sneer at the profusion of books, seldom sneer at the still greater profusion of 
men ! 

I once asked the late Winter Jones, when he was the principal librarian of 
the best working library in the world, that of the British Museum, ''How 
often does it happen that a special student, seeking the utmost recesses of his 
subject, can find all he desires in your vast collection?" His answer was, 
''!Not one such investigator in ten is satisfied." ''Because you haven't the 
books he needs?" I asked. "Yes, partly for that reason," he replied, "but 
still, in good part, because the books he wishes do not exist. When you have 
been a librarian as long as I have," he added, "you will be convinced of the 
exceedingly small margin of the bounds of knowledge as yet covered by 
printed books." 

We may well be startled at such a confession from a librarian, whose life 
had brought him in contact with three generations of scholars of the old 
world, of all nationalities, coming to explore the great national library of 
England. 

One-fifth part of the books that have been published will not satisfy one 
scholar in ten, and that dissatisfaction is equally great on account of the 
books which have not been published ! Do you wonder that the city of Bos- 
ton is talking of a library building that will hold prospectively ten millions of 
volumes? If our material longings are not to be satisfied till we annihilate 
space and abolish night, is the scholarly longing to be ignored, and are we to 
belong content with a scant twenty per cent of possibilities? Let us leave 
the problem to our successors, and from the empyrean a century hence let us 
wonder at our days of small things I 
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With libraries in most ways too narrow and confined for exhaustive researoh, 
we in America are forced in every direction to take matters at second hand, 
not to speak of much that we miss altogether. Scholarship, so far as it is 
recondite and based on verification, is still, I fear, in most cases beyond our 
reach. The most important books we doubtless have, not in every library, 
though in the combination of our principal ones ; but the test of thorough 
scholarship is the proof that the minutest details have not escaped notice; 
and to this, can we only in a few subjects lay claim. 

Our advances in the equipment of our libraries have been great within the 
last thirty years, but no one who undertakes to verify the references in any 
great book of European scholarship, but becomes aware of the vastly better 
advantages, especially in other languages than English, which he has in some 
of the great bibliographical centers of Europe. John Quincy Adams thought, 
fifty years ago, that it was not to our credit that nowhere in the United States 
could Gibbon be tracked through his course by the verification of his foot- 
notes. I doubt if it can be done to-day. 

While this condition may be a cause of regret, it is no cause for reproach. 
Libraries like those of London, Paris, and St. Petersburg, are not the creation 
of a lifetime, and it is hardly more than that since we in this country set seri- 
ously to work to amass large collections of books. Thomas Watt said twenty 
years ago, that it was only a question of time when a scholar would have to 
visit the great libraries of America as well as of Europe to be sure of com- 
pletely hunting down the authorities. Within a year I have known a Spanish 
scholar, who is exhausting all resources for a history of Columbus, to find it 
important, after Madrid and Genoa, Paris and Loudon had been explored, to 
cross the ocean to see what our libraries and eager collectors had carried ofF as 
prizes from the dealers of Europe. 

It is nearly thirty years since in a Paris auction room I looked on one of the 
bouts, which Dibdin likes to describe, when the coveted object was the oldest 
cartographical monument of American history, and the combatants were well- 
known representatives of the crown of Spain, the Bibliotheque Imperiale of 
Paris and a private American collector. The prize hung before the assembly. 
It was an ox hide on which was depicted the known world, showing at one 
extremity all that had been discovered of the new found islands, as they were 
supposed to be, lying about Japan. The chart bore the name of its maker, 
one of the pilots of Columbus, and the date of 1500. The bidding was spirited, 
and a certain young American, who was in the room, recognized the coming 
glory of American libraries, when his country's champion pressed hard upon 
his rivals, even though his courage failed him, when the agent of Queen Isa- 
bella swept the field at four thousand two hundred francs. 

That America has struggled well to equip her scholars is only too apparent 
in the enhancement of the commercial value of old books, which has gone on 
under American competition in the book-marts of London, Paris, and Leipsig. 
It is not unfair to say that our own eagerness has at least doubled the anti- 
quarian prices, in most cases, and much more in some. European libraries 
and collectors recognize this and regard it jealously. In one department, that 
of early Americana, the increase in prices has been enormous, and is still 
going on extravagantly under the false competition, introduced in the methods, 
which have been employed to the general detriment of letters in the selling of 
the Brinley and Cooke collections. 

When the American, Obadiah Rich, set up in London as a bookseller fifty 
or sixty years ago, he printed catalogues which showed prices a fifth or a sixth 
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part of the sum necessary now to secnre the same books. And this scale of 
increase rales in every department of learning, and if not always to the same 
degree, certainly to a considerable degree. It has thas become a serions 
financial problem for American libraries to make themselves groat. Fortu- 
nately, money comes easier now to them than it did fifty years ago. 

Bibliography is growing, and it is essential that it should be so, a far less 
special attainment than it ased to be. It is, in fact, a study fast becoming 
necessary to every scholar, who, without it, may be lost in a wilderness of 
books. It may be an instance of the subduing of my nature to what it works 
in, like the dyer's hand, but I never read the touching recital in Evangeline 
of the rushing by, unobserved, of Gabriel's boat, while the maiden lay screened 
by the palmettos, without likening the trapper of the Atchafalaya to the 
uncircumspect student, who never knows how near he is passing to the object 
of his study. It is the aim of bibliography, as it is now understood among 
us, to prevent just these misfortunes, and the great agency in this revolution 
is the subject-catalogue. It is a matter of congratulation to us as Americans, 
that the potentiality of the subject-catalogue is a power of our own creation ; 
and we have developed it despite the disregard, not to say disapproval of the 
older world, which is now, however, beginning to show unmistakable signs of 
their error. 

There are potent reasons for the lead in this direction taken by American 
librarians. Our libraries are comparatively young and small. We are not 
hampered with traditions comedown from a period when monks were the only 
scholars, and monasteries the only libraries. We did not so much possess as 
we were trying to make a race of scholars. We were making them of every- 
body. We paid little regard to prescriptive rights of birth or advantage. 
We could not tell where our encourgement would bear fruit, and so we worked 
as if everybody needed help and would take it. 

There is no factor in the efficiency of a library equal to the catalogue. It 
used to be the librarian. Van den Weyer in 184.9, in his remarks before the 
Boyal Commission at the British Museum, when some librarians were raising 
all sorts of excuses against the preparation of even authors' catalogues, met 
them very squarely when he told them that the librarians who undervalued 
catalogues were aiming to make themselves personally indispensable. It was 
a telling blow at the traditional librarian, and it was the truth. The race is 
not yet dead ; and I could name one or two in this country. 

With much that is discouraging progress is making, and librarians have no 
need to be disappointed in the growing sympathy with their requirements, 
which the last few years have shown. The work of the librarian is only now 
sharing the perplexities which all sciences experience in that transition stage 
when they are passing from the purlieus of pretence to the recognized status 
of a department of knowledge. Botany was once but the province of '* all 
simples that have virtue under the moon." Genesis was once the text-book 
of geology. A similar crassness of ignorance has surrounded and still in 
some degree surrounds the science of dibliothetios, if I may be allowed the 
word. Dr. Johnson found lexicography in much the same disrepute, when 
common notion placed it, as he says, like '^a task, that requires neither the 
light of learning nor the activity of genius; but may be successfully per- 
formed without any higher quality than that of bearing burdens with dull 
patience, and beating the track of the alphabet with sluggish resolution." 

The modern library movement, which is beginning to disabuse the com- 
mon mind of similar estimates, owes probably more than to any one else^ the 
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first deyelopment which took it from its plane of empiricism np to the level 
of science, to the indomitable will, the clear perceptions, and the greet 
learning of an Italian outcast, who by his sheer competency, reached the 
chief position in the best working library in the world. The names of 
Antonio Panizzi and the British Museum are inseparably linked. He had not 
only a hostile public to confront, but he had to overcome his own official 
superiors, the trustees of the museum, and he did it. Parliamentary com- 
missions and royal commissions started up, urged by petitions of men, who 
looked to the library to supply some deficiency in their own mental organism ; 
but Panizzi's manly and honest fight evinced a potency that in the end not 
only forced all opposition to succumb, but also all that was generous in it to 
acknowledge him a victor. 

It will be dry reading doubtless to most, despite the piquancy of some of 
the cross examinations, but the Blue Books which contain the reports of those 
royal commissions of 1835 and 1848 on the British Museum must always be 
resorted to in the study of library economy. I read them when I was in col- 
lege, and they did much to prepare me for the life of librarian, when fortu- 
itous circumstances placed me, without any gradation of ascent, at the head 
of a large library. I have read every word of those ponderous folios more 
than once since, — always with an increasing admiration of the courageons 
mental power lodged in the rugged physical form of that Italian refogee. 
There is no name of so potent a spell on an occasion like this, or one I woald 
so like to leave last in your ears, as that of Aktokio Panizzi. 

The Choral Union sang a choral from Mendelssohn's St. Paul. 
The Benediction was pronounced by Bishop Harris. 

At the close of the above exercises the invited guests visited the Library and 
the Art Gallery. 

Descbiption of the Libbary Building. 

The library building of the University of Michigan is the latest, and on 
account of its style and proportions, the most attractive architectural feature 
on the University grounds. Situated a little to the south of the geometric 
center of the campus, it is, as its purpose requires, easily accessible from the 
buildings of all Departments. 

In the absence of decorative enrichment, its claim to artistic merit rests 
upon its symmetrical and striking outlines, evident honesty, and entire adapt- 
ability to its purpose. 

As approached from the main walk, its most striking features are the semi- 
circular projection to the north, with its pyramidal roof and rows of windows, 
tanked on the east and west by towers one hundred and ten feet in height, 
in the western one of which hangs the peal of five bells, so generously given 
to the University. 

The building is lighted throughout by gas, and is heated by steam, fur- 
nished from the central boiler house through about three hundred feet of 
five-inch pipe, both direct and indirect radiators being used. For the latter 
method. Gold's indirect radiators, enclosed in hot air chambers of brick, are 
employed. 

The ventilation is accomplished by means of a carefully devised system of 
flues built into the walls and under the floors, which delivers the vitiated air 
into the ventilating towers and shafts designed for the purpose. 

The building was designed by Messrs. Van Brunt & Howe, of Boston, and 
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Mr. Van Brunt has kindly furnished the following description of its plans 
and purposes: 

The problem for the building of a library for the University of Michigan 
comprised the following points of especial architectural interest: 

First, A fire proof book room, capable of accommodating 100,000 volumes 
in book stacks, arranged so as to aiford the greatest facilities for classification, 
the greatest accessibility for service, the utmost compactness of storage, and 
an equal distribution of light and heat in all its parts. 

Second, Ample space for the administration of the library with departments 
for bibliography, cataloguing, and delivery, bo placed as (a) to afford to the 
ofiScials the most convenient access to the book room and to the unpacking 
room, {b) to facilitate the delivery of books to the students and the return of 
the books to their shelves, and (c) to control and overlook the entire area of 
the reading room. 

Third, Two separate systems of porches, vestibules, and cloak rooms, the 
one for male and the other for female students, each provided with corridors 
and staircases, giving access (a) to the delivery desk, (d) to tho public cata- 
logue room, (c) to the reading room, {d) to six lecture rooms and apartments 
for special study, and {e) to galleries of art. 

Fourth, A reading-room to accommodate 200 students, well lighted and 
ventilated in all its parts. 

Fifth, Lecture rooms and special students^ rooms, as above, well lighted and 
ventilated. 

Stxth, Connected galleries of art for painting, sculpture, prints, and coins, 
occupying the upper story of the building. 

Seventh, A system of construction absolutely fire-proof for tho book room 
and approximately so for the rest of the building. 

In conformity with these essential conditions, the book room, as constructed, 
occupies a separate wing in the rear of the building, 40 feet wide (interior 
measurement), 54 feet long, and 27^ feet high, divided into three stories, the 
two lower being each 7} feet high. This space is divided transversely by nine 
ranges of iron book stacks two feet wide and three feet apart, the transverse 
passages thus formed being lighted by opposite windows in the side walls. 
Three longitudinal corridors are cut through these stacks, two of them against 
the side walls, 3^ feet wide, and one in the center 3 feet wide, thus dividing 
the stacks in each of the three stories into eighteen sections or blocks. These 
fifty-four sections are adapted to contain each 2,100 volumes, and afford a 
total capacity of 113,400 volumes. The floors of the intermediate stories are 
composed of hammered glass in the transverse passages and of stone slabs in 
the three longitudinal corridors. They are approached by iron stair cases at 
either end of the wing. A large lift, formed in a brick shaft at the end of 
the central corridor, communicates with the desk of the delivery clerk in the 
centre of the building, enabling him promptly to obtain books by signal as 
called for by the students, or to return them to their shelves alter use. A fire 
wall separates the book room from the rest of the building, pierced with door- 
ways in which are hung fire-proof doors. The ceiling is of brick arches 
sprung from transverse iron beams, supported by the iron standards of the 
book stacks. Each standard rises from a brick pier in the foundations which 
also supports a lower floor of stone slabs, thus protecting the apartment from 
access of dampness from below. 

The librarian's department occupies the center of the building and is inter- 

9 
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posed between the book room and the reading room ; it comprisoB a pnblio 
catalogue room, a delivery and receiviDg desk, a private room for the librarian 
and other apartments for bibliography and administration, with unpacking 
room in the basement. 

Between the delivery desk, which is in the centre of the main floor, and the 
reading room, is a large area 32 feet square, approached on the right and left 
from the corridors, connected with the two porches, and affording abundant 
space for the passage of students and for the general transaction of busineBS. 
This area lies between the two ventilating towers, through which, on the first 
story, the main corridors pass. 

The reading room is a semi-circular hall, 80 feet in diameter, and 24 feet 
high; its ceiling is supported by eight columns, and it is lighted by a high 
frieze of windows, distributing light equally and avoiding cross rays. The 
floor of the hall is occupied by six ranges of reading desks, arranged in semi- 
circles concentric with the main outline of the hall, and accommodating 210 
readers. 

The apse-like projection of this building is the centre and distingnishing 
feature of the main front of the library. On each side of this apse projects 
a low wing, that on the right containing the porch, vestibule, and cloak-room 
for the male students, and that on the left, the corresponding entrance for 
the women. Both of these vestibules open on the main transverse corridor of 
the building, >2 feet 4 inches wide, crossing the public space before mentioned 
between the delivery desk and the reading room and passing under the two 
ventilating towers. At the outer ends of these corridors are the staircases, 
forming the central features of the side elevations of the building. This 
transverse corridor is expressed externally by the towers and staircase pavilions, 
which together form the highest mass of buildings in the whole stracture. 
and have the same relation to the great apse that the scena of the Oreek 
theatre has to the semi-circular auditorium. 

From this transverse mass of building the book room extends towards the 
rear in the central axis, and, parallel with it, on the right and left, are two 
subordinate pavilions, 30 feet wide and 40 feet long, two stories high. These 
pavilions are occupied by four lecture rooms which are approached from the 
main corridor and staircases. There are also two smaller intermediate rooms 
on the second floor, 21 feet by 24 feet, adapted for the use of students and 
officers of the University employed in special researches. For these, separate 
doors open into the back room from an iron balcony which crosses over the 
delivery desk and gives communication across the building on the second floor. 

The staircases ascend from the second to the third story in the two towers, 
and open into the sculpture gallery, which occupies the roof space over the 
reading room and delivery desk, and is lighted by a semi-circular louver which 
forms a characteristic feature in the pyramidal roof of the reading-room. 
From this room opens the picture gallery, which is placed in the upper story 
of the book-room wing, and is lighted by a sky-light. Over the smaller 
special students' rooms are rooms for the exhibition of prints, coins, and 
other objects of art. The roof spaces elsewhere give abundant storage space. 

As regards construction, the book-room contains no inflammable material; 
it is protected from fire by every expedient known to architecture. The 
floors of the rest of the building are ^'mill floors" of solid plank laid flat- 
wise and containing no hollow space for the passage of fire or vermin. They 
rest upon heavy iron or timber girders, which form caissons or panels in the 
ceilings, and are covered with a protective envelope of plaster and stucco. 
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The extreme length of the building is 155 feet 11 inches; its width, 145 
feet 8 inches; its height aboat 125 feet. 

The amount available for the execution of a building of such very consid- 
erable size was such as to render quite impracticable a highly ornamented 
construction. The aim, therefore, has been to obtain adequate architectural 
effect, not by decoration or by richness of material, but by the symmetrical 
disposition of masses, according to the manner of the Romans in the construc- 
tion of their public baths, by fenestration, by study of proportion, and by 
contrast by line. Every architectural feature has been suggested by a practi- 
cal convenience or economy, with a view to the creation of a building which 
ehould be strong and honest, and at the same time a work of art. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The State Board of Education respectfully submit the folIowing^ 
report for the year eudiug September 30, 1883 : 

The law (Act 206, of 1881) under which this report is submitted requires 
that certain specified points shall be considered. As these points are completely 
covered in the reports* herewith transmitted, of the acting Principal and the 
Treasurer, and as the previous reports of the Board have been elaborate and 
have entered much more into details than can be properly expected in subseqaent 
reports, the Board deem it unnecessary to indulge in more than a brief state- 
ment of the condition of the interests under their charge. 

State Normal School. 

During the Academic year ending June 30, 1883, the school was under the 
charge of Prof. Daniel Putnam as acting Principal, to which position, as 
stated in the last annual report, he was appointed August 1% 1882. 

The duties of chief executive of a largo school under ordinary circumstances 
are, from the nature of the case, onerous and perplexing ; but when they are 
assumed temporarily, and the work done must have reference to a successor, 
their responsibility and delicacy are correspondingly increased. No far-reach- 
ing policy can be inaugurated ; fidelity to the general interests, manifested in 
attention to details, is all that can wisely be aimed at. It is scant justice to 
Professor Putnam to say that the work entrusted to him was performed most 
efiSciently and to the entire satisfaction of the State Board of Education, the 
Faculty, and the students. Under his administration the work of the school 
became more and more systematic, the interest of the students steadily 
increased, and the attendance was over twenty per cent, larger than that 
of the previous year. On his retirement from the office of Acting Principal, 
Professor Putnam assumed the Chair of Moral and Mental Philosophy, and 
the Science and Art of Teaching, in which very important position the State 
Board of Education are confident that ho will, as ho has in other positions in 
the Normal School, render valuable services to the State. During the academic 
year ending June 30, there were no changes in or additions to the Board of 
Instruction other than those noted in the last annual report, excepting that in 
October Miss A. E. Kimball was employed as assistant teacher for the remain- 
der of the year. 

In accordance with the provisions of the law the State Board of Education 
appointed as visitors to the Normal School for the year ending Juno 27, 1883, 
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the following named gentlemen : Prof. U. "W. Lawton, of Jackson; Hon. Levi 
L. Barbour, of Detroit; and Hon. John T. Rich, of Lapeer. 

At a meeting of the State Board of Edacation, held November 14, 1882, 
the Hon. Edwin Willits was unanimonsly elected principal of the Normal 
School, which position had been vacant since the resignation of Dr. M. Mac- 
Vicar, Aug. 15, 1881. Having carefully looked over the ground, Mr. Willits 
accepted the position. His duties in Congress, where he was serving his third 
term as representative from the second district of Michigan, prevented him 
from immediately entering upon the duties of his new position. After March 
4, 1883, at which date his term in Congress expired, Mr. Willits spent consid- 
erable time in visiting educational institutions in the country, and on the first 
of June entered on the service of the Board in superintending the work of 
repair and improvements upon the grounds and buildings of the Normal 
School. On commencement day, June 27, Mr. Willits was inaugurated Princi- 
pal. His inaugural address is herewith transmitted. The approval with 
which the appointment of Mr. Willits was received by educators, the press, 
and the public of the State, was most gratifying to the Stat6 Board of Edu- 
cation, and no less gratifying is the earnestness and enthusiasm with which 
the Principal has entered upon his new work. 

In appointing to so important a position as the Principalship of the Normal 
School, one whose life-work had been in other callings than the profession of 
teaching, one who had not through experience and study a systematic course of 
pedagogy behind him, the Board were mindful that they were departing from 
the ordinary course of procedure; but they desired especially to emphasize 
that clause in the legislative action of this State, which, in instituting a 
Normal School for the preparation of teachers, required that the State Board 
of Education should also provide for the instruction of its pupils ^^in the 
fundamental laws of the United Slates, and in what regards the rights and 
duties of citizens J^ With this in view, no one seemed to the Board to com- 
bine, as Mr. Willits does, so many of the requisites necessary to lead the 
Normal School on to that great future which its founders confidently 
expected for it. Mr. Willits graduated from the Michigan University in 
1855. For a few years thereafter he taught school, and, meeting the petty 
difficulties constantly encountered in the school-room, developed the tact 
necessary to overcome them. Ho soon entered upon the practice of law, in 
which profession, his knowledge of the law and his skill in the courts secured 
for him distinction. Mr. Willits, however, retained more or less directly his 
connection with and interest in educational matters. For full twenty years he 
was a leading member of the local board of education of Monroe; for twelve 
years (from Jan. 1, 1861, to Dec. 31, 1872) he served as a member of the 
State Board of Education, in which position he became familiar with the 
affairs of the State Normal School ; in the State constitutional commission of 
1873 he served as chairman of the committee of education. His scholar- 
ship and scholarly tastes, his large experience, his acquaintance with men and 
affairs, coupled with his thorough knowledge of the subjects assigned to him to 
teach, justify, in the opinion of the State Board of Education, their going 
outside of the profession of teaching in selecting a man for the responsible 
position of Principal of the State Normal School. 

The Legislature of 1883 having made appropriations in accordance with 
detailed estimates submitted by the State Board of Education, the teaching 
force of the school has been increased, and thereby the size of classes has been 
reduced and the teachers are enabled to give much more attention to each 
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individual stadent. On the recommendatioa of Principal Willits tho follow- 
ing named persons have been appointed to positions in the Board of Instraction 
of the Normal school : Mr. William H. Brooks^ assistant in the department 
of Ancient Languages; Mr. George F. Key, assistant in the department of 
Mathem<ktics ; Miss Rose V. Barton, assistant in the department of Modern 
Languages; Miss Florence Goodison, assistant librarian. All of these new 
appointees graduated from the Normal school in the class of 1883, and entered 
upon their several duties in the school with the beginning of the present aca- 
demic year. 

The chair of English Literature and Language, made vacant, as stated in 
the last annual report, by the transfer of Prof. Austin George to the Director- 
ship of the Training School, has not yet been filled. The work in this depart- 
ment has been divided among the teachers of the school until such time as a 
suitable person shall have been secured for the position, which time, it is 
hoped, is in the very near future. Otherwise than in the department of Eng- 
lish Literature and Language every position in the Board of Instruction is 
filled. 

The school entered upon the present academic year with an unprecedentedly 
large attendance of pupils, better equipped than ever before for securing efli- 
cient and thorough instruction in the various departments of the school, and 
with every prospect of increased influence and usefulness. 

Late in the sessfon of the Legislature of 1883 an appropriation of $7,700.00 
was made for the purposes of grading the grounds, building out-houses, paint- 
ing buildings, and making other necessary repairs and improvements on the 
grounds and buildings of the Normal School. The work contemplated in the 
act of the Legislature making this appropriation is progressing under the 
supervision of Principal Willits, but has not advanced sufliciently to enable 
the Board to speak of it in its entirety. The work to be done was of such a 
character and so difficult to cover with specifications, that, with the exception 
of painting buildings, staining walls, etc., a contract for which work was 
awarded to Brand & McCullough, of Detroit, it is being done by the day. 

"Up to the date covered by this report there has been disbursed from this 
fund as follows : 

On account of repairing buildings - $915 22 

On account of painting building, etc 3,625 47 

On account of grading grounds 365 60 

On account of building out-houses 1,450 00 

State Oektificates. 

In compliance with the provisions of Act No. 231, laws of 1879, relative to 
State Certificates, tho State Board of Education have, under the regulations 
governing their issuance adopted by the Board and published in their last 
annual report, granted State certificates since the enactment of the law to the 
following : 

• Upon Invitation. 

Miss Julia A. King, Ypsilanti. Mrs. L. F. Solfridge, Jackson. 

C. B, Thomas, A. Si.. Saginaw. E. P. Church, A. M. Greenville. 

Charles Kelsey, A. M., Marquette. Z, C, Spencer, A. M., Battle Creek. 

H. K.Patleii^ill, B. S., Itliaca. M.T.Gass, A. M., Flint. 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr., B. 8., Grand Haven. H. R. Gass, A. M., Jonesville. 

J. W. Kobiiison, Manchester. Miss LI una Schenck, Fenton. 

Miss M. Louise Jones, Charlotte. Varnum B. Cocliran, A. M., Marquette. 

David Howell, Lansing. J. G. Tiowman, White Pigeon. 

Franlc ]>andon, Niles. J. IS. Cronibic, Big Rapids. 
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Upon I^mi'MLtion. 

James Warnock. Jr., Spring Lake. W. W. French, McMillan. 

L. O. Chatfield, Mt. Pleasant. C. C. Wuod, Wacousta. 

C. £. Swift, Lexinfi:ton. B. J. Wiley, Sault 2Ste. Marie. 

W. A. Fallass, M. D., Cedar Springs. James Brassington, B. S., Hart. 

James A. Smith, Evart. E. A. Condit, Morenci. 

Frank Millis, Lapeer. G. J. Edgecumbe, Benton Harbor. 

J. G. Johnston, Three Oaks. 

EXAMIKATION QUESTIONS. 

Iq accordance with the requirements of law questions suitable for use at the 
examination of applicants lor certificates to teach, have been prepared and 
furnished to examining boards throughout the State for the regular spring 
and fall examinations. 

Mineral Collections. 

Section 3, Act 9, laws of 1877, provides that the Commissioner of Mineral 
Statistics shall collect each year not less than ten typical suites of specimens 
of the copper, iron, and other ores of the State, and examine them microscopic- 
ally, name and classify them, and show by geological sections their strati- 
graphical positions; and that such collections shall be at the disposal of the 
State Board of Education for distribution among the educational institutions 
of the State. 

Such collections never having been placed at the disposal of the Boards the 
Secretary was instructed to correspond with the commissioner with reference 
to the provisions of the law. It is hoped that during the coming year a dis- 
tribution of specimens may bo made. 

Hespectf ully submitted, 

GEORGE F. EDWARDS, 
H. R. GASS, 
BELA W. JENKS, 
EDGAR REXFORD, 
State Board of Education. 
Ypsilanti, Sept. 30, 1883. 



REPORT OP THE ACTING PRINCIPAL, FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1882-83. 

To the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen. — I present herewith a report of the Normal School for the 
academic year 1882-3, including such statistics and other matters as the 
statute requires. To these I have added only a few words, as any extended 
and genera) discussion of what may be called ''normal problems'' would be of 
questionable taste, and would demand more time and more careful considera- 
tion than I can now give. 

Design and Organization. 

The Normal School is, by the Constitution of the State, made a part of 
our educational system, and is placed under the control of the State Board of 
Education. Its sole aim is to qualify teachers to perform efiSciently the vari- 
ous kinds of work required in the public schools. Hence the organization of 
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the school in all its departments has special reference to this result. The 
courses of study, the methods of instrnctiony and the practice teaching are bo 
arranged us to give a thorough professional training. 

State Board of Education — lion. George P. Edwards, President, Niles; 
Hon. H. II. Gass. Secretary, Lansing; Hon. Edgar Aexford, Ypsilanti; Hod. 
B. W. Jenks, St. Clair. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction — Hon. H. R. Gass. 

Board of Visitors — Supt. "U. W. Lawton, Jackson; Hon. Levi J. Barboar, 
Detroit; Hon. John T. Rich, Elba. 

General Inforhatiok. 

1. Appointments and Tuition. 

The school year is divided into two terms of twenty Vreeks each. Every 
student, not holding an appointment from amemberof the State Legislatarey 
is required to pay five dollars in advance as a tuition fee for each term. 

Each member of the Legislature of Michigan is authorized by the Board 
of Education to appoint two students from his district, who will be received 
on* the presentation of a certificate of appointment, free of charge. The 
certificate must be presented at the time of admission, or the regular fee will 
be required. Each appointment is good for one year only. 

2. Board and Expenses, 

Students can board only at such places and under such regulations as are 
approved by the faculty. Gentlemen and ladies cannot occupy rooms in the 
same house, unless by special permission first obtained from the PrincipaL 
Board and furnished rooms can be obtained in private families at rates vary- 
ing from $3.00 to $4.00 per week. Many, by *' clubbing/' reduce the expenses 
of board to $2.00 or $2,25 per week. Others board themselves, and thereby 
bring their expenses within $2.00 per week. 

3. Literary Societies, 

The literary societies connected with the school are organized under one 
general constitution, and constitute together the Normal Lyceum. At pres- 
ent there are four divisions of the Lyceum, known as the '^ Adelphie,'' 
** Olympic,'' ''Crescent," and **Atheneum" Societies. The membership 
of each division society is limited to forty. New divisions will be organized 
as the demands of the school may require. The public exercises of the 
Lyceum, and the special exercises of the division societies are so arranged as 
to give full and excellent opportunities for acquiring a correct knowledge of 
the rules and usages of deliberative bodies, and for practice in public reading, 
declamation, debate, and essay writing. 

4, Christian Association, 

A large and vigorous society exists under this name. Its objects are to 
promote the growth and development of moral and Christian character, and 
to cultivate those graces and habits which will prepare its members for greater 
usefulness here and elsewhere. 

Heqihsites fob Admission. 

All applicants for admission must sustain a satisfactory examination upon 
the following subjects : 
(a.) Arithmetic, which includes a thorough acquaintance with the facts. 
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principles, and operations of simple and compoand numbers, of common and 
decimal fractions, of ratio and proportion, of involution, and of percentage, 
and the ability to work readily and neatly, examples under each of these heads. 

(b,) Elements of English Grammar, which includes a thoroncrh knowledge 
of the parts of speech, the elements of the sentence, and the classiQcation and 
analysis of sentences according to use and structure. 

(c.) Geography, which includes a thorough knowledge of the natural divis- 
ions of laud and water, their location and characteristics; of the political 
divisions, including countries with their inhabitants, governments, products, 
industries, religion, education, and important cities; of the form and motions 
of the earth and the phenomena resulting therefrom, as the succession of day 
and night, change of seasons, the boundaries of zones, classification of circles, 
latitude and longitude. 

(d.) Reading, which includes a thorough knowledge of the correct use of 
inflection and emphasis, and the ability to read with expression any ordinary 
passage of prose or poetry. 

(e.) Spelling, which includes the ability to spell and write correctly words 
in common use in ordinary reading matter. 

(f.) Al£:ebra. For entrance to any course except the English, pupils must 
sustain an examination in the elements of Algebra upon the subjects of Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, Factoring, Greatest Common 
Divisor, Least Common Multiple, and Fractions. 

Sequisites fob Entbbikg Adyakced Classes. 

Persons who have passed the entrance examinations will be admitted to any 
Advanced class by sustaining the necessary examinations, or without examin- 
ation on presenting certificates of standing from the Superintendent or Prin- 
cipal of a High school. Graded school, or other institution of learning approved 
by the Faculty. Such certificate^ in order to he accepted, must state definitely 
the amount and kind of work covered by the standings given. 

Certificates of standing will not be accepted in those branches required by the 
law for the lowest grade legal certificate^ namely, Orthography, Beading, 
Writing, Geography, Grammar^ Arithmetic, U. S. History, and Civil Oovern- 
ment. 

The arrangements of the Normal School are such that special instruction 
will be given in these branches during the entire school year. 

Ladies must not be less than sixteen, and gentlemen not less than eighteen 
years of age, before entering the third year of any of the courses. 

Diplomas and Certificates. 

Pupils graduating and receiving Diplomas from any course are entitled to 
legal life certificates of qualification to teach in any of the public schools of 
the State not under special law. 

These certificates may, for sufficient reasons, be revoked by the Faculty of 
the school ; and their force may be suspended, for sufficient reasons, by local 
•examining boards in the territory over which they have jurisdiction. 

BoABD OF Instruction — 1882-3. 

Daniel Putnam, A. M., Acting Principal, Principles of Teaching. 
Julia A. King, Preceptress, History. 

Frederic H. Pease, Vocal and Instrumental Music and Director of the Con- 
4servatory of Music. 

10 
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Obarles Fitz Boy Bellows, M. A., 0. E., Mathematics. 

Lewis HcLoath, M« A., Ph. D., Nataral Sciences. 

Joseph P. Vroman^ M. A., Latia and Greek languages. 

August Lodeman, Gorman and French Languages. 

Austin George, M. A., Director of the School of Observation and Practice ; 
English Language. 

Helen Post, Orltic in Grammar Grades of School of Observation and 
Practice. 

Fanny E. Goffe, Drawing, Penmanship, and Book-Keeping. 

Ann Janetto Bignell, Instructor in English. 

Ency J. Goleman, Critic in Primary Grades of School of Observation and 
Practice. 

Lucy A. Osband, M. A., Instructor in Biology and Literature. 

Ann Eliza Kimball, Instructor in Mathematics and History. 

CounsES OF Instruction. 

SCIENTIFIC COUB8E. 

First Tear, 

First Term, — 1. Arithmetic. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. History of the 
United States. 4. Vocal Music. 

Second Term.— 1. Algebra. 2. Local, Mathematical, and Physical Geography. 3. 
Botany. 4. Object Drawing. 

Second Tear, 

First Term,—1, Algebra. 2. General History. 3, Ehetoric. 4. Pliysiology and 
Hygiene, 15 weeks, Professional Training in Geograpliy, 5 weejcs. Essays. 

Second Term.— 1. Geometry. 2. English Literature. 3. Elementary Physics, 4. 
Penmanship, 10 weeks ; Zoology, lU weeks. Essays. 

Third Tear. 

First Term,—1. Geometry. 2. Comparative Zoology and Physiology, 10 weeks; 
Civil Government, 10 weeks. 3. Geology, 10 weeks; Book-keeping, 10 weeks, 4. 
Principles of Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term.— I, Higher Algebra. 2. Drawing. 3. Professional Training in 
Arithmetic, 10 weeks ; in Grammar, 10 weeks. 4, Principles of Teaching, etc. Essays. 

Fourth Tear, 

First Term.— 1. Chemistry. 2. Higher Physics. 3. Professional Training in Read- 
ing and Ortliograpby, 10 weeks; History of Education, etc., 10 weeks. 4. Practice 
Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term, — 1. Chemistry, 10 weeks; Astronomy, 10 weeks. 2. Trigonometry 
and Surveying, 3. Political {Science, 10 weeks; Training in Physical Sciences, 10 
weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

First Tear, 

First Term,—!. Arithmetic. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. History of the 
United States. 4. Vocal Music. 

Second Term,— I, Algebra. 2. Local, Mathematical, and Physical Geography. 3. 
Botany. 4. Object Drawing. 

Second Tear, 

First Term,—!. Algebra. 2. General History. 3. Ehetoric. 4. Physiology and 
Hygiene, 16 weeks; Professional Training in Geography, 6 weeks. Essays. 

Second Term.—1, Geometry. 2. English Literature. 3, Elementary Physics. 4. 
Penmanship, 10 weeks; Zoology, 10 weeks. Essays. 

Third Tear. 

First Term,— I. Geometry. 2. English Literature, 10 weeks; Civil Government, 
10 weeks. 3. Grecian and Koman History. 4. Principles of Teaching. BIssays. 
Second Term.—1. English History. ,2. American Literature. 3. Professional 
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Training In Arithmetic, 10 weeks; in Grammar, 10 weeks. 4. Principles of Tcacli- 
ing, etc. Essays. 

Fourth Tear. 

First Term.-A. Chemistry. 2. General Literature. 3. Professional Training in 
Beading and Orthography, 10 weeks; History of Education, etc., 10 weeks. 4. Prac- 
tice Teachi ng. Essays. 

Second Term, — 1. American History. 2. Advanced Rhetoric, etc. 3. Political Sci- 
ence, 10 weeks; Training in Physical ^^ciences, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. 
Essays. 

LANGUAGE COURSE. 

First Year, 

First Term,—!, Latin or German. 2. Physiology and Hygiene, 16 weeks; Profes- 
sional Geography, 5 weeks. 3. History of the United States. 4. Vocal Music. 

Second Term,—!. Latin or German. 2. Algebra. 3. Arithmetic. 4. Penmanship, 
10 weeks; Civil Government, 10 weeks. 

Second Tear. 

First Term.— l. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Algebra. 4. Rhetoric. 
Essays. 

Second Term, — 1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or Frencli. 3. Geometry, 4. Ele- 
mentary Physics. Essays. 

Third Tear, 

First Term—l. Latin or German, 2. Greek or French. 3. Geometry. 4. Princi- 
ples of Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term. — I. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Professional Training 
in Arithmetic, 10 weeks; in Grammar, 10 weeks. 4. Principles of Teaching, etc. 
Essays. 

Fourth Tear. 

First Term, — 1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French, 3. Chemistry. 4. Practice 
Teaching. Essays. 

Secona Term, — 1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Political Science, 10 
weeks; Training in Physical {Sciences, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

ENGLISH COURSE. 

First Tear. 

First Term.— 1. Algebra. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. Local, Mathematical, 
and Physical Geography. 4. Object Drawing. 

Second Term,— I. Algebra. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. Arithmetic. 4. 
History of the United States. 

Second Tear. 

First Term,—1, Algebra. 2. Penmanship, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography, 10 
weeks. 3. Rhetoric. 4. Physiology and Hygiene, 16 weeks; Professional Training 
in Geography, 5 weeks. Essays. 

Second Term.— I. Geometry. 2. Vocal Music. 3. Elementary Physics. 4, Literary 
Reading, 10 weeks; Civil Government, 10 weeks. Essays. 

Third Tear. 

First Term.— 1. Chemistry or Botany. 2. General History. 3. Principles of Teach- 
ing. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term.— I. Political Science, 10 weeks; Laboratory Practice, 10 weeks. 2. 
Principles of Teaching, etc. 3. Professional Training in Arithmetic, 10 weeks; in 
Grammar, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Special Courses, 

Latin, German, or French may be substituted as follows: 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First r«ar.— In place of any subject in which the pupil shall pass a satisfactory 
examination. 

Second Tear,— -Yirst Term, in place of General History. Second Term, in place of 
English Literature. 
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Third r«ar.— First Term, In place of Comparative Zoology and Book-keeping^. 
Second Torni, in place of Higher Algebra. 

Fourth Year.—V Ir^t Term, In place of UIgher PliyRlcs. Second Term, in place of 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

First Year. — in place of any subject in whicli the pupil shall pass a satisfactory 
-examination. 

Second Fcar.—FlrPt Term, in place of General Ilistory. Second Term, in place of 
English Literature, 10 weeks, and of Zoology, 10 weeks. 

Third r^ar.— First Term, in place of Grecian and Roman History. Second Term, 
in place of Advanced Bhetoric. In this case General History will take ttie place of 
English History. 

Fourth rtfrtf.—Flrst Term, in place of General Literature. Second Term, in place 
of Advanced Bhetoric In this case English History will take the place of American 
History. 

SPECIAL COURSE WITH MUSIC. 

First Tear, 

Any one of the other courses which the student may select with the approval of 
the Principal. 

Second Tear, 

First Term,— I, Elementsof Vocal Music with Methods of Instruction. 2. Alg^ebra. 
3. Rhetoric. 4. German, French or Latin. Essays. Instrumental Music may be sub- 
atittited for either 2, 3 or 4. 

Second Term, — 1. Advanced Vocal Music and Voice Culture. 2. Elementary Phy- 
sicf*. 3. English Literature. 4. German, French or Latin. Essays. Instrumental 
Music may be substituted for 2, 3 or 4. 

2'hird Year, 

First Ttfrm.—l. Harmony. 2. Voice Culture. 3. Principles of Teaching. 4. Ger- 
man, French or Latin. Essays. Instrumental Music may be substituted for 4. 

Second Term. — 1. Harmony. 2. Voice Culture. 3. Principles of Teaching, etc 4. 
German, French or Latin. Essays. Instrumental Music may be substituted for 4. 

Fourth Year, 

First Term, — 1. Musical Composition and Literature of Music. 2. Solo Singing. 
3. Language or Literature. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. Instrumental Music may 
be substituted for 3. 

Second Term.—l, Solo Singing. 2. Literature. 3. Professional Training In Arith- 
metic. 10 weeks; in Grammar, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. Instru- 
mental Music may be substituted for 2. 

Note. — The Normal School docs not provide instruction In Instrumental music. 
Such instruction may be had In the Conservatory of Music, under the charge of Prof . 
Pease. 

Text and Reference Books. 



English Grammar and Composition.— 

Sw intern, 
English and American Literature. — Shavj, 

lioyse. 
United States lliBtory, —Bushes Berard^ 

Eliot, Riflpath. 
General History. — Anderson'^s Series, 
Zoology. — Tenney, Orton, 
Botany. — Wood^ Qray, 
Geology.— I>ana. 
Phy si ology . — Broion, 
Book-Keeping. — Williams and Rogers, 
Elementary Algebra. — Bellows, 
Higher Algebra.— O/ncy. 
Arithmetic {methoilB),— Bellows, 
Qeoinetry,— Bellows, 
Trigonometrv. — Bellows, 
Rhetoric— Z>! J, Hill, 
Elementary Physics. — Cooley, 



Higher Phy sirs.— CtV/et and Rolfe, 

Chemistry. — Youmans, Barker, 

Astronomy. — Lockyear, 

Latin Grammar. — Allen and Oreenough, 

Latin Reader. — Allen and Greenough, 

C.xsar. — Allen and Oreenough, 

Cyicero. — Allen and Oreenough. 

WrgW,—- Allen and Oreenough, or Frieze, 

Horace. ^Lincoln, 

Greek Grammar. — Goodwin and Iladley, 

First Greek Book.^WhUe, 

Anabasis. — Goodwin, 

bketches from Historians. — Boise and 

Freeman, 
Iliad.— -Bo wc. 

History of Greece. — Smith, 
Science and Art of Teaching. — Putnam^ 
Mental Science.— jUamf^on, Haven, 
Moral Science. — Lectures, 
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Books used in the Department of Modern Languages are indicated in the descrip* 
tion of the courses in that Department. 

Tbxt-Books Used in Practice School. 



Arithmetic.— B«/tow«, Olney^ etc. 
Language.— 5i0^nton, Beed^ and Kellogg. 
Headers. — Modern 8c?iool, etc. 
Geography. — AppUton, Our World, etc. 

Other hooks are used when desirable. 



United States History. —Hlgginaon, Stoin- 

ton^ etc. 
Penmanship.— Spencer ian. 
Dictionary. — Webster. 



Normal Conservatory of Music. 

The coarse in vocal music la the Normal School is sufficiently extensive and 
thorough to prepare teachers to give the elementary instruction usually 
required in this subject in the public schools; yet, there is a great demand for 
teachers who can do higher work than this course contemplates, — teachers 
who are fally prepared to conduct choral classes and give instruction in instru- 
mental music. In view of this fact, the 8tate Board of Education have 
arranged with the professor of music in the Normal School to organize and 
become Director of the Normal Conservatory of Music, thus associating with 
himself able and efficient instructors in the various departments of the sci- 
ence and art of music, and providing, without any additional expense to the 
State, ample opportunities to students in the Normal School to pursue to any 
desired extent, the study and practice of vocal and instrumental music 
Those intending to pursue studies in the Conservatory should apply for special 
circular. 

Normal Department and Practice School. 

Number of students in the several classes and departments during the year was as 

follows : 

Normal Department: 

First Year 129 • 

Second Year 140 

Third Year 71 

Fourth Year 44 

Special Courses 10 

Post Graduates 4—398- 

I*ractieeSc?u>ol: 

Primary Department 78 

Grammar Department 102 — 180^ 

Counted twice by transfer 4 

Total 574 

Graduating Class, 
language courses. 



Maria A. Bohay,L. G.— Ontonagon. 
William H. Brooks, CI.— South l^yon. 
Rose V. Barton, Lit. G. — Warren. 
Lillie Bapsler, M. L.— Ann Arbor. 
Fannie H. Cheever, M. L.— Ypsilanti. 
Walter Cheever, CI.— Northville. 
Eva P. Dean, L. G.— Cedar Springs. 
Thomas Dooling, CI. — Hancock. 
Emily Fuller, Lit. L.— Ypsilanti. 
Mary Fuller, Lit. L.— Ypsilanti. 
Mary 8. GItchell, CI.— Ypsilanti. 
Florence Goodison. L. G.— Ypsilanti. 
Lillie 8. Hunt, M. L.— Ypsilanti. 
John W. Harris, CI.— Wayne. 



William A. Hearn, L. G.— Walton, N. Y. 
Ch. Maria Ilutclilns, Sc. L.— Ludlngton. 
Florence B. KIniiie. CI. — Ypsilanti. 
Milton M. Marble, CI. — Marshall. 
George 11. McFetridge, L. G.- Ida. 
Leslie J. Meacliam, L. G.— Adamsville. 
Tena Noyes, Lit. L.— Plyuiouih. 
Mary Kichard'^on, L. F.— Fort Scott, Kan, 
James II. Sinclair, Sc. L. — Hanover. 
Fred R. Stansell, L. G.— St. Johns. 
Louise H. Stuart, L. G.— Pete r^* burgh. 
Worthy L. Shuart, L. G— Lowell. 
William W. Hoadley, L. F.— West Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 
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ENGLISn COURSES. 



Sylvester J. Asqulth, Sc. — Stockbridge. 
Maggie Barr. Art.— Augusta. 
Helen Close, Eng.— Chicago, 111. 
George F. Felts, Sc.—NMne Mile, Ind. 
Ermine A. Howe,Llt.— Coldwater. 
Esther M. Hodge, iSc— Plymouth. 
James H. Hanford, Sc. — Plymouth. 
Carrie B. Hcaton, Sc. — Benton. 
George F. Key, Sc— Ypsilanti. 
Emma M. Ruddiman, Lit.— Dearborn. 
Anna E. Sherman, Lit.— Charlotte. 



Aurelia Southwick, Lit. — ^Martin. 
Lottie E. Smith, Lit.— Howell. 
Florence Shultes, Lit.— Martin. 
Lora A. Smith, Eng. — Grand Haven. 
Corrington E. Swift, Sc— Lexington. 
Mina Tregellas, Lit.— Calumet. 
Ann Tregellas, Lit. — Calumet. 
Anna E. Wood, Lit.— Saline. 
George L. Woodworth, Sc. — Canton. 
Annah M. Soule, Lit. — Jackson. 



COMMON SCHOOL COURSE. 



Belle J. Blodgett— Midland. 
Kate Betts— Hillsdale. 
Belle Covert— New Hudson 
Lizzie E. Church— Grand Bapids. 
Emily Camp— Ypsilanti. 
Mary S. Cooper— Owosso. 
Blanche D. Curtis— Linden. 
Lizzie Cannon— Birniingliam. 
Emma Chase— Wayne. 
Maggie I. Duncan— Midland. 
Marion M. Earl— Ypsilanti. 
Agnes M. Earles— Detroit. 
William A. Kills— New Boston. 
Addle A. Erwin — Farmington. 
Letitia Fell— Belleville. 
Carrie Farr— Peck. 
■Carrie E. Fiske— Jackson. 
Minnie S. Fellows— Manchester. 
Dlmmie K. Fletcher— Wyandotte. 
Lomina J. Fletcher, Wyandotte. 
Ina M. Gage— Petoskey. 
Nellie Gregory— Marquette, 
luydia J. Hurd— Ann Arbor. 
Emily C. Hill— Leslie. 
Elmer W. Hall— Lawton. 
Elva C Howe— East Milan. 

Total, 100. 

The statistics of uttendanco in tho normal department proper since 1870^1 
are presented, both as a matter of interesting information and also as afford- 
ing the means of jndging of the condition of tho School so far as this is indi- 
cated by the number of pupils. 

Years. No. EnroHed. 

1870-1 231 

1871-2 29G 

1872-3 329 

1873-4 3G4 

1874-5 409 

1875-« 449 

387G-7 36G 

The increase during the year just closed over 1881-2 is sixty-eight. This 
number is a little larger than the increase of any year since 1870-1, and very 
much larger than that of any recent year. The figures are of interest as 
seeming to indicate a restoration of public confidence in the work of the 
school, and the opening of a period of greater prosperity and usefulness. 
They give occasion, not for especial congratulation, but for reasonable expecta- 
tions of greater and better things in the near future. 

In addition to this increase of numbers it is gratifying to be able to note an . 



Anna E. Hurrell— Owosso. 

M. Addle Huntington— Jackson. 

M. Roy Holt— De Witt. 

Anna L. Hodge— Newburyport. Mass. 

Jennie B. Kilpatrlck — Ridgeway. 

William T. Kidd-Chesanlng. 

Laura Kinney — Clyde. 

Nettie Kinney— Clyde. 

Luella King— Muir. 

Emma Kent— Greenville. 

Louie E. Lord— Hancock. 

Jennie L. Muir — Erie. 

Lillie S. Muir— Erie. 

Maggie J. McElbinney — Port Huron. 

Libbie Mcintosh — Lapeer. 

Clarence D. McLoutli — Adrian. 

Susie Nugent — Nankin. 

Alice C. Palmer— Exeter. 

George H. Purchase — Chelsea. 

Lola M. P. Pickell— Elk Rapids. 

Elva L. Richart— Macon. 

Luella Rediield- -Macon. 

Jessie V. Southee — Wayne. 

May M. JStinchcomb — Schoolcraft. 

Alpiionso J. Tourville— Champion. 

Myrtle B. Upton— Salt River. 



Years. No. Enrolled. 

1877-8 338 

1878-9 292 

1879-SO... 298 

1880-1 318 

1881-2 330 

1882-3 398 
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increase of harmony and efficiency in the internal working of the School. It 
is dno to my associates in the Board of Instrnction that I bear testimony to 
their earnest and cordial cooperation in all matters which demanded matnal 
consideration and effort. 

The work in the various departments of instrnction daring the year has 
been generally of a satisfactory character, and the progress of the students, ia 
most cases, has also been satisfactory. Efforts have been made to increase 
the thoroughness of study and instruction in the elementary branches of a 
common school education. These efforts have been as successful as could be 
expected under existing circumstances. The limited teaching force has made 
it necessary to have, in some branches, very large classes or to employ 
instructors of too little experience and acquirements. This evil will be pro- 
vided against in the future by the employment of a larger number of regular 
instructors and by some judicious subdivision of departments. 

It is impossible to emphasize too strongly the imperative necessity of pro- 
viding the very best instrnction in the primary branches. 

In concluding I may be pardoned for adding that I lay off the temporary 
authority and responsibility with which you clothed me with much more 
pleasure than I felt in assuming them. The indications of the future for the 
school are peculiarly favorable. The increased prosperity of the past year 
betokens a greater increase in the coming year. With a permanent executive 
officer in whom the Board and the State have the fullest confidence, with an 
enlarged Board of Instruction, with increased facilities in the way of build- 
ings, library, and apparatus, with a revival of interest in Normal instruction, 
there is every reason to expect that the school will make for itself a still wider 
field of usefulness, and will do more efficient service to the cause of popular 
education. DANIEL PUTNAM, 

Acting Principal. 

Normal School, Ypsilanti, June 30, 1883. 



REPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir, — The committee appointed to inspect the Normal School at 
Ypsilanti, beg leave to report that they visited that institution twice during the 
year that has passed, and attended upon all its exercises. They were present 
at morning prayers, when all the students assembled in the hall, and saw 
them again at the close of their devotions file out, and pass, in good order and 
with perfect decorum, to their several rooms for study and recitation. In the 
class-rooms of the different instructors they observed the methods of teach- 
ing, and had an opportunity to judge of the proficiency of the scholars. 
They witnessed the instruction of classes in Geometry, History, Chemistry. 
Natural Philosophy, Ancient and Modern Languages, and Mental Philosophy ; 
and also the work of the older students in the practice school, and they are 
pleased to report that the teaching in these several branches was accurate 
and in accordance with the best methods. The students also appeared to be 
attentive and eager to learn. It seemed, however, to be a matter of regret that 
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it shonld be necoEsary to give so mnch elementary instruction in a professional 
school ; but whocTer is acquainted with the history of normal schools mast 
admit that it cannot be avoided, in the present state of public education, not 
even in the oldest States in the Union, and certainly it is not to be expected 
in the younger ones, whose institutions are less developed. The disadvantage, 
nevertheless, is in a measure compensated by the fact that one of the 
best ways to learn the art of teaching is to be instructed by the best teachers* 

An inspection of the chemical and philosophical apparatus showed that 
the institution was tolerably well supplied with what was needful, bat the 
number of specimens to illustrate the natural sciences was found to be very 
small, and most of them in a wretched condition. There were scarcely any 
minerals or fossils, and the few specimens in ornithology had been poorly 
cared for, and are now, if they were not at first, mere caricatures of the liv- 
ing birds which they were intended to represent. It is surprising that so 
important a matter has been so long neglected, inasmuch as, in an institation 
designed to prepare teachers for county and village schools, there would seem 
to be especial reasons for giving some prominence to the study of natural 
history. 

In conclusion, the committee desire to express their thanks for the very 
courteous attentions, during their visit, of Professor Daniel Putnam, the 
Acting Principal, and also for the information concerning the management 
of the school, which was so kindly afforded by other members of the f acalty. 

Respectfully submitted, 

U. W. LAWTON, 

Chairman. 
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FlN-ArNCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1882-83. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH EDGAR RBXFORD, TREASURER. 

Salariea. 

Edwin Wiillts. 4 months $1,400 00 

Daniel Putnam 10 " 2,450 00 

Lewis McLouth 10 " 1,980 00 

F. H.Peaso 10 *« 1,880 00 

C. F. R. Bellows 10 '* 1,940 00 

A. Lodeman 10 " 1,S80 00 

J.P. Vroman 10 *' 1,880 00 

Austin George 10 *' 2,000 00 

Julia A. King 10 ** 1,080 00 

Helen M. Post 10 ** 700 00 

Fanny E. Goffo 10 '• 700 00 

Lucy A. OsbantI 10 '* 700 00 

AnnJ.Bignell 10 '• 700 00 

Ency J. (JoIcMnan 10 ** 700 00 

Ann E.Kiniball 9 " 3 weeks 382 50 

Koee V. Barton 1 " 35 00 

Florence Goodison 1 *' 30 00 

W.ll. Brooks 1 *' 40 OO 

George F. Key 1 '' 40 00 

CO. Vroman 12 " 1,000 00 

121,517 60 
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Current Expense Account^ 

No. of 

1882. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amount 

Sept. 2G. 1 Detroit Metal and Heating works, repairing 8teani Iieating 

apparatus,... $140 00 

Oct. 20. 2 Frank Smith, books, stationery, chemicals, etc C4 61 

3 Follraor & 8coville, lurabor 24 77 

4 Ypsilantl Gas Liglit Co., 22,500 ft. gas 67 50 

5 D. Hayes, work and lumber ... 23 38 

Oct. 26. 6 Philander Hascall, slating blackboards, painting, etc 120 37 

7 Albert Koyl, building sidewalk 22 00 

8 M.T.Woodruff, printing 14 00 

Stevens & Loomis, hardware 17 04 

10 E. Samson, envelopes. • 8 50 

11 Drury & Taylor, hardware 2 68 

12 Julia A. King, expenses 4 15 

Oct. 31. 13 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 1.883 33 

Nov. 30. 14 Payroll (f'hown in salary account).. 1,928 33 

Dec. 4. 15 Detroit Electrical Works, electrical gongs, etc 27 18 

16 Post and Tribune, advertisement in Mich. Almanac for 1883.. 20 00 

17 D. Putnam, express charges, etc 3 25 

18 Edwin Wi lilts, expenses 00 

19 C A. Towne, envelopes 66 

20 Frank Joslin, drawing bond 1 00 

^ lil Telephone and Telegraph Construction Co 24 00 

22 D. Putnam, gas fixtures, etc 6 25 

Dec. 30. 23 James Smith, sawing 9^^ cords wood 3 85 

24 Orson Overacre, 95^ cords wood... 43 31 

25 Homer Briggs, cartage and moving pianos 11 40 

26 Stevens ^Loomis, hardware 3 51 

27 Ypsilanti Gas Light Co., 42,800 ft. gas 128 40 

28 American Express Co., express charges 25 

29 J. P. Vroman, room moulding, etc 2 00 

30 O.K. Pattison, printing 17 00 

31 C. R. Pattison, printing 4 75 

32 Follmor&Scoville, lumber 15 39 

33 A. Lodeman, paid for copying report 1 00 

34 C. C. Vroman, paid for wood, etc...-. 7 45 

35 C. Spencer, P. O. stamps and envelopes 32 18 

36 William Mallion, repairing steam pipes, etc 3 50 

37 A. Lodeman, expenses to Ann Arbor 75 

38 Ann E. Kimball (shown in salary account) 22 50 

30 Austin George, expenses to Detroit 3 36 

40 Otter Lake Lumber Co., lumber 6 26 

41 Normal News, advertisement 50 00 

42 Lewis McLouth (shown in salary account) 50 00 

43 American Express Co., express charges 2 70 

44 A. H. Andrews & (^o., school furniture 807 51 

45 Drury & Taylor,105i lbs. iron, etc.... 4 53 

46 Peninsular Paper Co., 76 lbs. paper 7 60 

47 Pay Roll (shown in salary account) 1,928 34 

1883. 

Jan. 31. 48 Pay Roll (shown in salary account) 1,928 33 

Feb. 27. 49 Pay Roll (shown In salary account) 1,928 33 

Mar. 27. 60 Telephone and Telegraph Const. Co 24 00 

51 U. VV. Lawton, expenses as member of visiting committee 5 30 

52 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 63 

53 E. W. Bowen, 3 doz. brooms 9 76 

54 Thomas Neat, hacks for Legislative CJommittee 4 00 

55 U. W. Lawton, expenses as member of visiting committee 4 80 

56 Levi L. Barbour, expenses as member of visiting committee.. 3 80 

57 Austin George, 1 gal. liquid slating 4 55 

58 American Express Co., express cliarges 2 90 

59 Lewis McLouth, (shown in salary account) 50 00 

Mar. 31. 00 Pay-Roll (shown in salary account) 1,928 34 

11 
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Ko. of 

1883. Voacber. To Whom Paid. Amovnt. 

Kay 2. 61 Lang & Martin, frame for telescope $13 00 

62 Eberbach & Son, chemicals 27 00 

63 Eberbach & Son, chemicals 9 78 

64 M. T. Woodruff, printing 11 00 

65 Lewis McLouth, drawing-paper, copper wire, etc 3 66 

66 Andrew Harvey & Son, 1 grate 16 00 

67 Lewis McLouth, expenses to Detroit and Lansing 06 

68 Edward Wilson, removing night-soil 6 00 

69 American Express Co., express charges 60 

MaylL 70 R. W. Putnam, copper wire 2 25 

71 Daniel Putnam, expenses attending meeting of Board 7 90 

72 Telephone and Telegraph Const. (Jo 24 00 

73 James W. Queen & Co., philosophical apparatus 151 76 

74 Wm. Mc Andrew, map sticlcs 1 23 

May 15. 75 Pay-Roll (shown in salary account) 2,048 33 

May 31. 76 Pay-Roll (shown in salary account) 2,048 33 

June 26. 77 McCullough Bros., repairing bell 1 60 

78 Peninsular Paper Co., 67 lbs. paper 6 70 

79 Joseph M. Smit & Co., pens 3 00 

80 C.King & Son, grass seed 3 00 

81 S. H. Dodge, repairing clock 2 00 

82 Follmor & Scovllle, lumber 4 64 

83 Calvert Lith. Co., 110 diplomas 88 00 

84 A. Lodeman, printing circulars, etc 9 75 

85 A. Lodeman, expenses to Detroit 2 66 

86 Wallace & Clark, 12 chairs 7 60 

87 Pencil & Haggit, repairing furnace grate 4 80 

88 Edward Wilson, hauling dirt 3 60 

89 Frank Smith, chemical, stationery, school-supplies, etc 86 76 

90 E. Samson, 1 nautical almanac 1 60 

91 D. Putnam, expenses attending meeting of Board, express 

charges, etc., etc 7 42 

92 A merican Express Co., express charges 1 80 

93 Stevens «& Loomis, hardware 9 11 

94 Stevens & Loom is, horse lawn-mower 00 00 

95 Ypsilanti Postoftlce, stamps, envelopes, etc., elo 62 31 

June 30 96 Pay-roll (shown in salary account) 2,393 34 

July 10 97 E. 11. Green & Co., printing programmes 7 80 

98 American Express (Jo., express charges 25 

99 M. T. Woodruff, printing 14 25 

100 Henry Niemann, making triangular blocks, etc 12 00 

101 Wm Mall ion, repairing gas-pipe, etc 50 

102 Ypsilanti Gas Light i;o., 92,000 feet gas 270 00 

103 Walter Hewitt, tuning piano 4 00 

104 C. K. Pattison. printing 38 00 

105 Parsons Bros., portable black-board 2 60 

July 31 106 Pay-roll (shown in salary account) 433 33 

Aug. 30 107 Telephone & Telegraph Construction Co 24 00 

108 F. L. Stewart, postage 10 00 

109 C. F. R. Bellows (shown in salary account) GO 00 

110 Ladles' Aid Society, alumni dinner 130 00 

111 F. L. Stewart, postage 13 00 

112 American Express Co., express charges 66 

113 Pennsylvania Coal Co., 332JJ58 tons small egg coal 1,840 06 

114 Edward Wilson, hauling coal 140 79 

115 Edwin Willi ts, envelopes, express charges, etc 2 73 

116 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 1 78 

Aug. 31 117 Pay-roll (shown in jsalary account) 433 33 

Sept. 25 118 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 3 04 

119 Edwin Willits, express charges and postage 1 80 

120 Austin George, paid for tables 35 62 

Sept. 29 121 Pay-roll (shown in salary account) 2,448 34 

Disbursements on acct. of current expenses for year ending Sept. 30, 1883. .626,566 77 
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DEBIT. 
1888. 

May 31. Transferred to Library fond $1,500 00 

Sept. 30. Current expenses as per above statement 26,566 77 



828.066 77 

CREDIT. 

188:2. 

Sept. 30. Balance from old account $1,416 18 

Nov. 1. By cash from State Treasurer 4,830 07 

Dec. 31. Bycashtrom tuition 1,272 60 

By cash from diploma fees 6 00 

18S3. 

Jan. 10. By cash from State Treasurer... 5,787 93 

Apr'131. By cash from sale of old desks 59 00 

May 12. By cash from State Treasurer 7,500 00 

June 30. By casli from sale of old settees 24 00 

By cash from tuition 1,140 00 

By cash from laboratory fees 162 00 

By cash from diploma fees 285 00 

July 2, By cash from State Treasurer 5,000 00 

Sept.30. Balance to new account 586 09 



$28,066 77 
Special Funds Account. 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 

No. of 

1882. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amoant. 

Sept. 26. 1 Detroit Metal and Heating Works, steam heatino^ on account 

of new building $1,478 13 

Dec. ^1. 2 Frank Smith, on account of library 70 25 

3 John McFarlane, on account of library 17 15 

4 R. A. Beal, on account of library 6 00 

5 John McFarlane, on account oflibrary 20 08 

1883. 

May 11. 6 John McFarlane, on account of library 3142 

June 20. 7 D. J. Fisher, on account of library 1 15 75 

8 I). J. Fisher, on account of library 8 25 

9 D. J. Fisher, on account of library 15 60 

10 A. Lodeman, on account of library 9 10 

Aug. 30. 11 Brand & McCullough, on account of painting building 1,000 00 

12 Brand & McCullough, on account of painting building 1,000 00 

13 Brand & McCullough, on account of painting building 1,140 00 

14 Brand & McCullough, on account of painting building 485 47 

15 Ben Kirk, on account of grading grounds 13 

16 J. Snibly, on account of grading grounds 1 75 

17 James Kinney, on account of grading grounds 11 37 

18 Fred Humphry, on account of grading grounds 288 74 

Sept. 25. 40 Edwin Wlllits, on account of grading grounds 57 61 

Aug. 30. 19 James Coquillard, on account of repairing building 22 80 

20 James M. Forsyth, on account of repairing building 9 00 

21 Wm. G. Boss, on account of repairing building 23 75 

22 James Coquillard, on account of repairing building 28 00 

23 James M. Forsyth, on account of repairing building 12 00 

24 J. Shields, on account of repairing building..... 6 00 

25 Fred Seitz, on account of repairing building 22 60 

26 C. W. Ml nard, on account of repairing building 17 50 

27 E. E. Lyon, on account of repairing building 186 34 

28 S. L. Shaw, on account of repairing building 5 45 

29 Fred Seltz, on account of repairing building 15 00 

30 Wm.G. Ross, on account of repairing building 35 00 

31 C.W.Minard, on account of repairing building 21 00 

32 James Coquillard, on account of repairing building 21 00 
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No. of 
1882. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amoniit. 

Aug.30. 33 James M.Forsyth, on account of repairing buildins: $9 OO 

34 Follmor & Scoville, on account of repairing building 50 64 

35 Edwin Willits, on acount of repairing building 1 25 

36 Lewis McLoutb, Jr., on account of repairing building 17 69 

37 Fred Seitz, on account of repairing building 10 00 

38 Follmor & Scoville, on account of repairing building 129 06 

Sept.25. 40 Edwin Willits, on account of repairing building 84 67 

42 Philip Duffy, on account of repairing building 5 37 

43 Edwin Willits, on account of repairing building 183 30 

Aug.30. 39 Wm.G.Koss, on account of building out-houses 600 00 

Sept. 25. 44 Wm. G. Ross, on account of repairing out-buildings 850 00 

45 John McFarlane, on account of library 732 93 

46 D. Putnam, on account of library 30 00 

Disbursements on account of special funds for year ending Sept. 30, 1883.. $8,790 95 

DEBIT. 
188S. 

Sept. 30. Disbursements as per above statement $8,790 95 

Balance to new account 2,000 66 

$10.791 61 

CREDIT 
1882. 

Sept. 30. Balance from old account $1,591 61 

1883. 

May 31. Transferred from Current Expenses to Library Fund 1,500 00 

July 2. By cash from State Treasurer 5,000 00 

Sep. 29. By cash from State Treasurer 2,700 00 

$10,791 61 

EDGAR REXFOBD, 
YpaUantt, Sept. 30, 1883. Treasurer. 



INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRINCIPAL, HON. EDWIN WILLITS. 

The School-Master; Illiteracy; Moral Sense. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : 

For two hundred and fifty years and more, these United States have been 
the arena in which three forces have contended. Schoolmasters^ paupers, and 
slaves came to the New World almost in the same vessel — the schoolmaster 
mainly to the North, the slave mostly to tho South, the pauper everywhere. 
Free schools took root in tho granite of New England, slavery in the rank 
soil south of the Potomac, pauperism was transformed into affluence. In 
time the importation of schoolmasters and slaves ceased, but the tide of for- 
eign poor has been constant to this day, westward — never eastward. Genera- 
tions of them have been raised to opulence, to be followed by other genera- 
tions seeking tho same shores, animated by tiic same hope, so that absolute 
want would scarcely exist in this land to-day, but for the fresh cargoes landed 
monthly at our ports. 

Slavery grew lusty, became insolent, and was killed — died in convulsions 
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that shook tho continent. The first two and one-half centuries of onr exist- 
ence, contended with and overcame slavery and pauperism, but the school- 
master is yet in his prime, and all these years has been the potential factor, 
the trusted assent in re-habilitating penury, and proclaiming freedom and free 
thought. Ho has traversed the lines of latitude from ocean to ocean, plant- 
ing his free schools, till from Plymouth Bock to the Golden Oate, free educa- 
tion is as indigenous to the soil as the native pine that brushes the clouds, or 
the sturdy oak whose roots are deep and broad. He has selected his lines of 
latitude, however, as carefully as do the pine and the oak ; they have not been 
the same as where grew tobacco and cotton and cane. Slavery and free 
schools could not exist together. It was always so ; two civilizations along 
parallel lines of latitude, as distinct as two currents of the ocean; as distinct 
in the beginning as in the days of slavery dominance. This was due in part 
only to slavery, and in part to predilection. The Puritan and the Cavalier 
had diverse views, and each laid the foundation for his structure of civic 
society as he though best. A single contrast from the olden times will but 
demonstrate the two tendencies. 

Those old Puritans had a grim vigor in their way of stating things ; witness 
a portioi) of the preamble of the Massachusetts code of 1649: 

*' It being one chief project of that old deluder Sathan,'' says the pream- 
ble, ^'to keep men from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as in former times, 
keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in the latter times, by persuading 
men from the use of the tongues, so at least the true sense and meaning of 
the original might be clouded with the false glosses of saints seeming deceiv- 
ers; and that learning may not be buried in the graves of our fathers;'' 
every township is required to maintain a school for reading and writing, and 
every town of a hundred households, a grammar school with a teacher quali- 
fied to fit youth for the University. That is tho base rock of the new Scate. 

On the other hand, listen to Virginia, as she speaks in 1671, through her 
Governor : 

'<! thank God," said he, ''that there are no free schools nor printing, and 
I hope we shall not have these hundred years, for learning has brought diso- 
bedience, heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has developed them, 
and libels against the best government. God keep us from both," he piously 
exclaims. There is no base rock here, but the base rock of popular ignorance 
and religious subservience. It describes the tendency, however, and it was the 
chosen line in which that social life was to be developed. It is true, that long 
before the hundred years had expired, printing had invaded the Old Domin- 
ion, and that it had much to do, as this old Governor prognosticated, with the 
revolt against '' the best goverment," some hundred years later; but for two 
hundred years free schools did not contaminate the land with ''disobedience, 
and heresy, and sects." For two hundred years the spirit of the old Virginia 
governor stalked the land, and was only to be expelled by the thunder of can- 
non and the clash of swords. 

Two centuries constitute a sufficient parallax with which to calculate the 
results of the two tendencies. The last census shows clearly the status of 
the two sections. We will leave out at this moment the element of color, and 
make our comparison between the whites alone. They are mainly from the 
same stock, have the same mental power, physical stamina, vigorous ambi- 
tion, moral purpose, and religious impulses. How do they stand in intellec- 
tual development and intelligent citizenship? In the thirteen States south of 
the Potomac, nearly twenty-five in every hundred of the native born whites 
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above ten years of ago^ cannot read and write^ while north of that line 
including the former slave States, Delaware, Maryland, and Missoari, only 
about four in every hundred ; in Virginia, one in every five and a half, while 
in Massachusetts only one in every one hundred and forty-three; in North 
Carolina, thirty-one and seven-tenths per cent, or nearly one in every three, 
while in Michigan only two and three-tenths per cent, or one in abont forty* 
three. 

The tenth census has thrown the schoolmaster and his supporters into a 
panic. Imperfect as it is, it is the most complete ever made, and answers' 
partially many questions the thoughtful have been asking for some years^ 
Its revelations, startling as they are, have shed light upon the illiteracy of 
the country, and have brought boldly into public view what had been fore- 
shadowed by the census of 1870, that we are losing ground, that illiteracy i» 
gaining upon us, in spite of the efforts being made for popular edacation. 
There were in the country at large in 1880, nearly four hundred thousand 
more persons unable to read than there were in 1870. The number of whites 
in the late slave-holding States in 1870, over twenty-one years of age, who 
could not read and write, was 217,371; in 1880, there were 410^550, an 
increase of 193,179. There was an increase of illiterate votes in the Sonth 
from 1870 to 1880, of 187,671, of which 93,279 were white, and 94,392 were 
colored. 

It is this revelation that has caused the panic among educators, I have 
noted. From 1870 to 1880, it was supposed that the great problem was what 
to do with the ignorance of the colored man. He had been endowed with 
citizenship and he must be educated ; so the drift of educational effort was in 
that direction. But the census of 1880 has made it plain that the white race, 
that had always been citizens, was a disturbing factor of great magnitude, 
and the alarm has been passed all along the line. It transpires that negro 
ignorance is not the most difficult to manage; that white ignorance is preju- 
diced against education, repels it with an antagonism born in its blood and 
bred in its bone. As a rule, the negro takes kindly to the school, but the 
uneducated white man spurns it. The subject has assumed an appalling mag- 
nitude. What shall be done with the 1,400,000 illiterate whites, south of the 
Potomac, is a source of as much anxiety as what shall bo done with the 3,220,- 
878 illiterate negroes. The spirit of the old Virginia Governor has not been 
exorcised after all ! The clash of arras simply drove him out of his ram- 
parts; he still lingers in the woods, and on the hills, and among the swamps, 
and he will yet lead us in a long and weary chase before we are well rid of 
him. The impulse comes over us that we must, for the good of our country, 
do what we can to extirpate the evils of that tendency that is so fruitful of 
ignorance and danger to society. 

But what can we do? We have our hands full now of our own illiteracy. 
There were of the foreign born, mostly in the north, in 1880, 703,620 above 
the acre of ten years, who could not write. Massachusetts had 83,725, while 
of her native born whites, there were only 0,933, largely children of the 
former. Michigan has 38,951 of the foreign born, and nearly 20,000 native 
born. Massachusetts reduced her illiteracy in the ten years nearly 6,000, with 
a foreign immigration of 90,000, while Michigan increased hers 8,371, in a 
foreign immigration of 120,000. Massachusetts decreased her native born 
illiteracy nearly 1,000, and Michigan hers 2,556. It will be seen Massachn- 
setts gained on her illiteracy in both branches, while Michigan, in the aggre- 
gate, has fallen behind. Massachusetts gained slightly on an annual expen- 
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ditnre of $4,720,951; Miohigaa fell behind, though she expended $3,112,468 
in 1880. Illinois gained a little over 100 a year, at an expense of $7,720,682. 
Ohio gained over 5,000, at a cost of $7,707,630. New York gained 3,100, at 
an expense of $7,438,277. These figures are all for 1880, and will suffice to 
show what an effort it is to educate our own people ; especially with the great 
immigration, a large percentage of which is uneducated. There is no great 
difficulty in practically obliterating what native born illiteracy exists here, 
and if we do not sleep on our watch, we may capture that which lands upon 
our shores. The great body of our people is educated so that it can readily 
take into solution the illiteracy that comes to us. But it is at a tremendous 
cost. A more vigorous compulsory education will practically extirpate the 
illiteracy. We owe it to the property that pays the taxes that the last vestige 
be blotted out. The consideration of payment is that it be wiped out; if we 
fail to resort to any lawful means to accomplish the result, there is just cause 
of complaint. 

Now, it is manifest that as a nation we are not holding our own. Discount- 
ing as much as we may, for possible errors in the census, the fact seems to be 
incontrovertible that as a whole, the nation is losing ground in the matter of 
education, and that our appliances are not yet equal to the emergency. It is 
manifest, moreover, that the great mission field for the educator is the South. 
The barriers are now down, and the school-master and the people alike, are 
alive to the situation. At this time there is no section of the country so 
anxious for popular education as the South. It is a new era for her in devel- 
opment, and she welcomes the northern schoolmaster as she does northern 
capital. She, in more ways than one, is to be the gainer in the end, from the 
terrible convulsion that shook off the shackles of her tendencies, as well as her 
slaves. Her seeminsc subjugation will be to her a resurrection. While the 
outlook is not as flattering as it is to be desired, the most encouraging point is 
this fact, that that section is being aroused as never before. If there is any 
criticism to be made on the status of affairs there, it is to be found in the dis- 
position to seek aid from the general government, and in so doing to lose the 
inspiration of self-work. 

It has never been considered the mission of the general government to 
assume the education of its citizens. From the adoption of the ordinance of 
1785— which preceded that of 1787 — to the present time it has been the policy 
to promote it, not by paying money, but by the donation for school pur- 
poses, of public land. At first the sixteenth section, and subsequently also 
the thirty-sixth section as surveyed; also by grants in aid of Universities, and 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges. The aggregate of school sections so 
donated was 67,893,919 acres, of which Michigan received 1,067,397 acres; of 
University lands, 1,] 65,520 acres, of which Michigan had 46,080 acres; and 
of Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges 9,600,000, Michigan's share being 
240,000 acres. 

At first the school sections were simply reserved for the maintenance of 
public schools within the township, but nothing was said about the sale, nor 
by whom the money should be expended. There seems to have been no ques- 
tion ip the minds of Mr. Dane, Mr. Madison, nor even of Mr. Jefferson, 
'^tbat a government as the organ of society enjoys the right and is vested with 
the power to meet the necessity of public education." The reservation of the 
school section was therefore ap^vi'oved on all sides, but the question as to 
whether the United States should organize and manage the schools so endowed, 
was never definitely settled till 1802, when the enabling act, authorizing the 
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formation of a State govcrnmont for Ohio, specifically granted it to the inhab- 
itants of the township for the use of schools. In 1803, Congress vested the 
lands in the Legislature of the State '*t7i truRt^ for the use aforesaid and for 
no other use, intent, or purpose whatever." Thus the State became the 
trustee of the United States in the management of the fund. Subseqaeotlj 
the same course was pursued in all similar legislation. The States have been 
charged with the trusty more, it would seem, as a matter of policy than 
otherwise. 

The policy has been a wise one, for, though in some of the States, the fnnd 
has been perverted and squandered, for the most part it has been scrupnlooslj 
guarded. The policy was a wise one for another and more cogent reason. 
That educational system which imposes the management of its schools upon 
the people, and brings them nearer home, will be more likely to enlist their 
sympathies and lie nearer their hearts. Popular interest is generally com- 
mensurate with popular control. The thousands of school districts in the 
State of Michigan, with the power to organize and manage the schools therein, 
inspire a lively appreciation of their benefit, give an impulse to popular edu- 
cation, and the discipline and experience acquired are salutary in the highest 
degree to the people, as citizens of the State and the Bepublic. Bat it is for 
the State to supervise, and by appropriate legislation, to secure the desired 
object. In a broader sense, it is undoubtedly the duty and the right of the 
United States to promote the intelligence and morality of its citizens. The 
States are, however, more specially charged with this trust, and whether this 
exclusive trusteeship shall be perpetual, and whether further endowment shall 
be made, must depend largely upon the good faith and efficiency of the tmstee, 
and upon the further question whether it is policy for the general government 
to assume the charge of the education of its citizens. Until it is morally cer- 
tain that the State agencies are false to their trust, and so inefficient that we 
are lapsing into ignorance and are falling into the hands of the ^'dangerous 
classes," can it be urged that the general government should take the matter 
in hand. Congress has the power to purge the ballot box of fraud when the 
ballot directly affects the existence and purity of the National Legislature; 
and while it is true. Representatives in Congress are voted for by the electors 
in the State, with qualifications fixed by theStato, they are the agents, neverthe- 
less, selected by the constitution, and in the exercise of this franchise the 
functions are national, not state. It is important that this agent bo intelli- 
gent, and endowed with virtues befitting the high functions so exercised. It 
is, therefore, legitimate for the general government to inquire of the States 
as to what they are doing to secure the intelligence and virtues required. This 
inquiry has not proved as satisfactory as we could wish. 

The fact that the States of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
have 480,418 illiterate votes, while their popular vote in lb80 was only 521,- 
437, and the fact that in less marked degree only, the former slave States 
present this same deplorable condition of affairs; and the further fact that 
this illiteracy is not confined to one race, and is on the increase, have created 
a large and respectable demand, that the nation shall take hold of the subject 
for its own preservation. It is a broader question than that of the edacation 
of the negro, for whose enfranchisement we are responsible. We might jastly 
be charged with a portion of the burden of his tutelage if it should be found 
that the States could not bear it. But there is no justice in the demand that 
the nation should pull the 400,000 white illiterate votes out of the slough of 
ignorance, into which the false ethics of the State for two hundred years has 
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plunged them. They made light of the free schools, and left popular education 
to take care of itself. The generations of ignorance will demand generations 
of educational growth. Indifforenco and contempt for education cannot be 
overcome by simply tendering the means of education. The hardest part of 
the problem for the South is how to educate the whites. The lever that shall 
raise that burden will take with it the negro. The dominant race^ if of the 
right quality, can give character to all others. 

Congress is asked to appropriate a large sum of money to be expended in 
the States in proportion to their illiteracy. The demand is aggressive, posi- 
tive, pertinacious. It has already commanded a hearing, and has well nigh 
leveled a high road to the treasury. There are two considerations why we 
should hesitate in complying with the demands. 

First. There is a strong sentiment in the States that would pay the most and 
receive but little of the money, that with the payment should go the manage- 
ment of the fund, that the nation should follow it to its consecrated end. 
This is undesirable, as I have already noted, and is objected to by the South 
itself. The Liegislature of Georgia last December petitioned Congress very 
warmly for this aid, and requested their Senators and Representatives ^'to use 
their best endeavors to secure the passage of an educational bill, which shall 
bo liberal in its monetary provisions," but they further requested them to see 
that ''it was well guarded against improper Federal interference in the edu- 
cational affairs of the State." 

Second. The apparent fact that while there is much interest in the subject 
of education in the illiterate States, they are not yet doing what they can. 
There seems to be no valid reason why the States of New Jersey, Minnesota^ 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, should expend in one year $8,321,819, while Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Kentucky, with about an equal popu- 
lation^ paid only $2,1:^9,347. The disproportion is not warranted by any plea 
of poverty. There is not yet the spirit of self-sacrifice, the dead earnestness 
necessary to abate the evil. There is too much fine talk, and not enough of 
personal work. In the north it is respectable to teach school ; in the south 
not quite. In the north tho normal impulse of the young man or young 
woman is to be a school teacher for a time^ and they lose nothing in social 
position, or personal standing by the occupation. They are not hirelings, but 
are so many citizens assuming the public charge of fitting other citizens for 
citizenship, and are paid for the work as any other public functionary, out of 
the public fund. There is more in this than appears on the surface. When 
the south shall have consecrated two or three generations of her best young men 
and young women to the work of regenerating her people, and shall take by 
the hand the teacher of a negro school as heartily as that of the missionary 
commissioned to Gaboon, the question will be settled, the taxes will bo levied 
and the money will be raised. This personal work is the principal factor, the 
money is a subordinate matter. In so far as the aid shall come from the gen- 
oral government, it will be destructive to this local interest. In one of the bills 
before the last Congress, was a clause to give no more to any State than she 
had herself expended the previous year, inserted at the suggestion of one of tho 
members from one of our illiterate States^ for the purpose, as he said^ of 
putting the States upon their metal ; and for this he was hotly assailed by his 
colleagues. His position was logical, and showed that he had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the demoralizing influences hidden in the acceptance of any contribu* 
tion. There was at the outset a contest among the recipients over their 
respective shares of the gratuity. 

12 
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A carefnl consideration of the subject in all its bearings, has led me to the 
conclnsion that we are not yet justiOed in entering upon a policy that may be 
intended at first to be temporary, but will in the end be perpetual; limited in 
amount at the outeet, but assuming vast proportions as soon as the national 
treasury is opened wide to its demands; or that must be subversive of that 
self-reliance which is the pivotal centre of all true education. I am further 
sustained in the conclusion, when it appears that the increase of illiteracy ia 
numerical, rather than relative. There are relatively fewer illiterate to-day 
than ten years ago. The increase of illiteracy is less than the increase of 
population. The nation is better capable of holding in solution the illiteracy 
now than at any period of its history. So that, over the fact of mere illiteracy 
there is no just cause for alarm. The real cause for alarm is the use it may 
be put to as an ally of the so-called '' dangerous class." Illiteracy of itself ia 
not dangerous, if it is moral. It is when it is misled that it impinges upon the 
public safety. The danger, if any, grows out of the abnormal condition of 
affairs at this time, and lies in the cities rather than in the country. The illit- 
eracy we have been discussing is mostly moral, and is healthy in its moral tone, 
and, so long as it is kept in the country, can be easily handled. 

The real danger lies in another direction. It is in the so-called '^ dangerous 
class," whoso controlling clement is not illiterate. It is in the large cities only 
that organized ignorance is possible for any length of time, and this has kept 
pace with, in fact grown faster than the cities themselves. The tendency of 
modern times is towards the cities. In 1790 only 3.3 per cent, of the popula* 
tion of the country was in the cities; in 1840 it became S.5 per cent. ; in 1860 
it was 16.1 per cent., and in 1880 it rose to 22.5 per cent. As a rule the tone 
of the country is healthy, while the cities have become infected with vice aud 
corruption. There is an old adage that man made the town but God made the 
country. The best blood of the cities conies from the country. Nature has 
her haunts in the forest aud on the farm, whence arc born into civic life the 
kings of commerce and the royal lineage of law, letters, and theology. There 
is a constant tramp of young footsteps from the meadows to the golden pave- 
ments of the city. Many are crowned with wealth and culture, but the most 
fail in their hopes. While the best blood of the city comes from the country, 
tending to vivify and revivify all the arteries of industry and commerce, the 
unsettled, the immoral, and those whosa tendencies are bad, gravitate there 
also. These, added to the constantly increasing number of the vicious, make 
the problem of the government of our cities the most difficult of the age. The 
vice, and crime, and corruption, and squalor of our large cities are appalling. 
Youthful vagabonds, hardened criminals, gamblers, pickpockets, pimps, burg- 
lars, and defaulters are on the increase. These are all officered by intelligeuce ; 
many of the rank and file arc of rare intellect and education. An ignorant 
man may commit a personal crime; but only an educated man can commit 
organized crime. Organized ignorance is organized intelligence. The ''cracks- 
man" is a smarter man than the policeman — he is often a better man. Whole 
streets reek with filth and vice, and children without any moral cleanliness, 
savages in the midst of civilization. 

Now what can be done with all this increasing, organized criminality? It 
is not the ignorance that makes the problem difidcult, for money can bring 
the school books to every one of them; it is the fact that its elements know 
too much already ; that the educated ''gamin" may become the intelligent 
criminal ; that the education may only sharpen the tools of his vicious activity. 
There is something the matter with his moral sense. 
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To a certain extent the whole land seems to be stricken with the same mal- 
ady — an obtuseness of the moral sense. Whole cities are at the mercy of this 
dangerons class, who make the laws, hold the offices, and, like highwaymen 
with clabs in their hands, spoil the honest citizen of his substance. It is said 
legislatures are bought, jurors are bribed, judges cowed ; that every man has 
his price, every voter his pet prejudice; that men lie easier, steal more, and 
sin more gracefully than ever before. Now all this is exaggerated, and the 
same story has been told for ages. Things are not so bad as we would be made 
to believe ; there is as much honesty and purity as ever, but unquestionably 
there is more Bin, for the reason that there are more people. There is at the 
same time a dullness of the moral sense. An embezzler is simply ^'short in 
his accounts." 

Socialism, communism, labor strikes with their enforced idleness, tramps, 
'^ corners" in the market, discriminating rates in freights, 'Aground floors" 
in corporations, all are constituent elements in our civic structure, and all have 
their apologists and defenders. To the untutored mind the ways of them all 
are devious ; but the moral sense of the land should be strong enough to write 
'' vagabond and criminal" across their foreheads. 

In the past it has been a comparatively easy matter to govern the nation ; it 
governed itself. Its surplus vitality found vent in the new states, and was 
largely absorbed in legitimate pursuits. In the cities, now, and some of the 
states, we begin to crowd each other. The constable is becoming a more 
important functionary. The very division of labor, consequent upon the 
change of our industries, by which in prosperous times the laborer more easily 
earns his living, and in general is enabled to live better than his predecessors, 
is a source of trouble in times of financial distress. The laborer knows and 
does one thing well; and he knows and does nothing else. He stands for the 
single cog in the vast maze of the industrial machine, and a single jar throws 
him out of gear, and he is worthless and useless till the machine is readjusted. 
The result is that our industrial centers are the source of great anxiety in a 
financial crisis, and will be more and more so as the laborer loses his power of 
self-restraint ; loses more and more his moral sense. 

The time is coming when we must choose between the policeman and this 
moral sense. In all ages the best policeman has been a well-regulated con- 
science — and this implies intelligence, combined with moral sense. It is cheaper 
in the long run for men to govern themselves. In a repablie, its citizens must 
govern themselves, must be their own restraint; If not, it ceases to be. How 
then is this self-reliance, this self-restraint, this well-regulated conscience to 
be secured ? Manifestly the pathway to it lies through our education. And of 
what shall this education consist? An education that includes only intelli- 
gence may foster crime, may sharpen its tools. Lieber appreciated the distinc- 
tion fully when he declared that: ''A widespread and sound education is 
indispensable to liberty. But it is not liberty itself, nor does it necessarily 
lead to it. * * * Education is almost like the alphabet it teaches. It 
depends upon what we use it for. Many despotic governments have found it 
their interest to promote popular education, and the schoolmaster alone can- 
noc establish or maintain liberty, although he will ever be acknowledged as an 
indispensable assistant in the cause of modern freedom. Liberty stands in 
need of character.-' Let me repeat it: Liberty stands in need of character. 
Let us write on the walls of our school-rooms. Liberty stands in need of char- 
acter. Let us write the words on the door-posts of our habitations. What we 
want is character; what we must have is character. And what is character? 
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Ifc is that something so subtile that laws cannot define it, nor constitntions 
evolve it. It exists above them both and behind them both. They exist 
themselves only becaase of character, and manhood and right. It is this 
intangible something that stands by the side of the pulsations of our hearts, 
and construes all law, and obejs justice, and right and truth ; that is so sacred 
that in the end will stand in the presence of the Divinity, in His' likeness. 

Now, how is this character to be developed? The education Lieber refers 
to includes only the intellect. The education we want must include the moral 
sentiments as well. Shall the schoolmaster have nothing to do with the moral 
sense? We have properly remitted theology to the pulpit; did we thereby 
send all religion with it? and all morality to keep it company? If so, then 
our education is as lifeless, is as cheerless as a proposition in Euclid. The 
fathers did not so understand education; for in the ordinance of 1787 the 
charter of liberties for the great Northwest, made by them a compact between 
the original states and the people and the states in said territory, forever to 
remain unalterable, they declared that : " Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged." 

They were right. Education includes religion, morality, and knowledge. A 
school is an organized community, as much a personal, a corporal entity as a 
township. It has its citizenship, and its obligations. It is there the child has 
his first experience in association with his fellows, with his peers. There the 
same struggles, and passions, and ambitions, and temptations, and the same 
demand for observance of law, restraint from evil, and reverence for truth as 
in the larger and wider community for which he is fitting himself. That is 
its great recommendation. It is the training school of the embryo citizen for 
his citizenship. As he enters its portal does he leave behind religion and mor- 
ality? If so, he may well enter that wider sphere without them. No, there 
he acquires knowledge, but he recognizes religion and acts morality. There 
is the place to inspire high endeavor and patriotism, to inculcate all the graces 
of manhood, and develop all those virtues that adorn the good and worthy 
citizen. Old Massachusetts recognized that fact, and put into her constitutioa 
of 1780 the following words: 

'^ Whereas, the encouragement of the arts and sciences and all good litera- 
ture tends to the honor of God * * * jt shall be the duty of the legislature 
in all future periods of the commonwealth to cherish the interests of litera- 
ture and the sciences and all seminaries thereof, to countenance and inculcate 
the principles of humanity and general benevolence, public and private char- 
ity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality in their dealings, sincerity 
and good humor and all social affections and generous sentiments." 

It is possible that in our desire to secularize our education, we have drifted 
away further than we intended, and further than was desirable; in much the 
same spirit that the old Puritans abolished Christmas and other holidays, 
because they savored of the '^ scarlet woman," and in so doing have sacrificed 
the joys and aspirations and sacred influences that cluster around reverence 
And truth and duty. If so, that may be one cause of the low tone of our 
morals; one reason why so many of the highly educated not only scofi! at 
religion, but ridicule good ; and the great reason why the dangerous classes 
are organized by an intelligence without respect for law, and by a knowledge 
devoid of conscience. The danger suggests the remedy. The generation now 
on the threshold, and the generations to follow, should be taught morality as 
affirmatively as arithmetic — not negatively, but affirmatively, that sin is sin. 
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that drankenness and Inst, and profanity and lying, and theft and mnrder 
are all wrong, and lead to a bad end ; and thatgood order, respect for law, and 
temperance, frugality, honesty, parity, and reverence for the good and the 
trne, are all elements of a perfect manhood and womanhood. Fully equipped 
with these, and a knowledge of his relations in life, of his obligations and 
duties, and with an intelligence that can make fortunes, and discern rights, 
the future citizen may be so orderly, so self-reliant, of such conscious rectitude 
that he will govern himself. 
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REPORT. 

Hon. Herschbl R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Deab Sib. — I herewith submit my report of the State Agricaltaral OoUege 
for the year 1883, as follows : 

There has been considerable progress during the year in the educational 
work and facilities of the Institution. A Chair of Veterinary Science has 
been established, and a course of lectures relating to the science and practice 
of veterinary extends through the entire College year. In view of the attention 
which has been given for a number of years past to the improvement of 
domestic animals, and the large investment which they now represent, it is of 
great importance that a scientific knowledge of their care, the causes of disease, 
and methods of treatment should be more widely diffused. The College now 
gives considerable instruction in this line, for, in addition to the lectures in 
veterinary, there is also, as heretofore, a course of instruction in Physiology 
and Anatomy. 

During the year the Department of Botany and Horticulture has been 
divided and a Professorship of Horticulture and Landscape Gardening estab- 
lished. 

Instruction in Forestry has been made a part of the work of the Professor 
of Botany. 

These additions to the teaching force have rendered a wider range of study 
possible, and accomplished in part what has long been felt to be desirable, 
viz. : The introduction of a number of elective studies. The following is 
now the 

Course of Instruction. 

FRESHMAN TEAR, 

Autumn Term, — Algebra. Ancient History— Swinton's Outlines. Rhetoric — D. J. 
Hill. 

Spring Term, — Geometry— Olney. Drjiwing — Morse's Mechanical — Lectures. Agri- 
culture — Lectures. 

Summer Term. — Geometry completed. Botany— Gray's Lessons, Wood's Botanist 
and Florist. Khetoric. 

SOPHOMORE TEAR. 

Autumn Ttfrm.— Algebra completed. Astronomy, half term. Moral Philosophy, 
half term. Botanj'.* Agriculture— Lectures.* 

Spring Term, — Trigonometry, half term — Olney. Surveying, half term — Murray. 
Botany— Laboratory work, two hours daily. Ehetoric— A. S. Hill. 
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iSWrnm^r Ttfrm.-* Mechanics— Peck. Elementary Chemistry— Lectures, Roscoe. Agri- 
culture—Lectures.* Landscape Gardening — Lectures/ 

JUNIOR TEAR. 

Autumn 7(srm.— Mechanics completed, half-term. Anatomy, half term— Lectures, 
Martin. Horticulture— Lectures. Organic Chemistry— Lectures. Blowpipe and 
Volumetric Analysis. 

Spring 2>mi.— Human and Comparative Physiology— Lectures, Martin. Analyti- 
cal Chemistry— Laboratory work, three hours daily, Kedzie^s Hand-Book. Horti- 
culture — Lectures (elective instead of the third hour of chemistry). 

SwMimer Term, — Entomology — Lectures, Packard, Cook's Apiary. English Litera- 
ture — ^Lectures, Shaw, Chambers's Cyclopedia. Agricultural Chemistry— Lectures. 

SENIOR YEAR.t 

Autumn Term, — Psychology — Bascom. Chemical Physics — Atkinson's Ganot. 
Zoology, half term— Lectures. Geology, half term— Lectures. Agricultural Engi- 
neering — T^ectures. Veterinary — Lectures. 

Spring Term. — Logic— Jevon's Lessons, Fowler's Inductive Logic. Meteorology 
—Lectures. Civil Engineering— Lectures, Encyclopedia Britannica. Constitution 
of the United States, half term— Cooley. Political economy, half term — Chapin- 
Wayland. Veterinary— Lectures, 

Summer Ttfrm.— Quantitative Analysis. Botany and Forestry. Agriculture, half 
term. Veterinary. English Literature, half term. Philosophy of History, half 
term. Astronomy, half term. 

The text-books mentioned above are those used when the several subjects 
were last taught, bat they are liable to be changed. 

Electives, — It will be observed that the new coarse offers in each term of 
the Senior year the equivalent of five fall-term studies. Candidates for a 
degree will be required to take at least three full-term studies, or an equiva- 
lent, but additional work cannot be taken without the especial permission of 
the Faculty. 

iSelect Course. — Persons of suitable age and acquirements, who desire to 
pursue one or more of the branches of study more closely related to Agricult- 
ure (such as Chemistry, Botany, Animal Physiology, Apiculture) may bo 
received for a less time than is requisite for the full course. By reference to 
the scheme of recitations, any person desiring select studies can ascertain 
whether the classes are so arranged as to permit him to pursue them. 

Post-Graduate Course- — Arrangements can be made for advanced study 
iu any department, with no fees beyond incidental expenses. No labor is 
required of resident graduates, but it will be furnished if desired. 

The instruction given in the lecture-room is illustrated and enforced by the 
actual and prolonged study of plants and animals, and the various studies and 
experiments of the farm and garden. Students are taught to distinguish 
clearly between those principles and settled rules of Agriculture in accord- 
ance with which they may safely proceed, and those theories or practices 
which are either exploded or are as yet the proper objects of experiment and 
discussion only. 

Manual Labor. 

The College affords to its students the benefits of daily manual labor. Most 
of the labor is paid for, and lessens the expanses of the student. It is in part 
educational — varied for the illustration of the principles of science. The 
preservation of health, and the cultivation of a taste for agricultural pursuits, 
are two other important objects. Four years of study, without labor, wholly 

* These studies alternate throughout the term, 
t All studies elective in this year. 
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removed from sympathy with the laboring world, during the period of life 
when habits and tastes are rapidly formed, will almost inevitably produce dis- 
inclination, if not inability, to perform the work and duties of tbe farm. To 
accomplish the objects of the institution, it is evident that the student must 
not, in acquiring a scientific education, lose either the ability or the disposi- 
tion to labor on the farm. If the farmers, then, are to be educated, they 
must be educated on the farm itself; and it is due to this large class of our 
population that facilities for improvement, second to none other in the State^ 
be afforded them. 

It is believed that the three hours' work that every student is required to 
perform on the farm or in the garden, besides serving to render him familiar 
with the use of implements and the principles of agriculture, is sufficient also 
to preserve habits of manual labor, and to foster a taste for agricultural pur- 
suits. It has been found in the past sufficient to keep the students interested 
in every department of farm and horticultural work ; and the daily labor of 
each one, being performed at one time, does not occupy him longer than is 
requisite for preserving health and a robust constitution. 

Chemical Laboratory. 

During the year the large addition made to the Chemical Laboratory has 
been completed. It includes a lecture room for 150 students, analytical rooms 
fitted with evaporating hoods and tables for 68 students, the Professor's pri- 
vate laboratory and study, and a suite of rooms for quantitative chemical 
analysis. It contains the- chemical apparatus and stores, and apparatus for 
illustrating Chemical Physics; also a full set of instruments for meteorologi- 
cal observations, such as are used in the United States Signal Service. 

State Board of Agriculture. 

The members of the State Board of Agriculture and its officers, are : 

President of the Board — Hon. Franklin Wells, of Constantiue. 

Vice-President — Hon. Thomas D. Dewey, of Owosso. 

Hon. Henry G. Reynolds, of Old Mission ; Hon. Wm. B. McCreery, of 
Flint; Hon. Elijah W. Rising of Davison Station ; Hon. Henry Chamberlain, 
of Three Oaks. 

T? nffi • 3 Governor of the State — Josiah W. Begolc. 

Jix-umcio: j president of the College— Theophilus C. Abbot. 

Secretary — Robert G. Baird. 

Treasurer — Ephraim Longyear, of Lansing. 

Faculty. 

The College Faculty consists of: 

Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic — Theophilus C. Abbot, LL. D., 
President. 

Professor of Chemistry, and Curator of the Chemical Laboratory — Robert 
0. Kedzie, M. A., M. D. 

Professor of Zoology and Entomology, and Curator of the General 
Museum — Albert J. Cook, M, S. 

Professor of Botany and Forestry, and Curator of the Botannical Museum 
—William J. Beal, M. S., Ph. D. 

Secretary — Robert G. Baird. 

Professor of Mathematics and Civil Engineering — Holla C. Carpenter, M. 
\i,y C. E. 
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Professor of Practical Agricaltnre, and Saperintendent of the Farm — Sam- 
uel Johnson, 

Professor of English Language and Literature— Elias J. MacEwan, M. A. 

Professor of History and Political Economy — Gteorge H. Harrower, B. A, 

Professor of Horticulture, and Superintendent of Grounds — James Satter- 
lee, M. S. 

Professor of Veterinary Science — E. A. A. Grange, V. S. 

Other Officers. 

Assistant in Chemistry—- Frank S. Kedzie, Af . S. 
Assistant in Mathematics — Louis G. Carpenter, M. S. 
Librarian — Mrs. Mary J. C. Merrill, B. S. 
Foreman of the Farm — Abram S. Birch. 
Florist — Louis Knapper. 

Assistant in Horticultural Experiments — James Troop, M. S. 
Foreman of the Vegetable Garden — Eugene D. Millis, B. S. 
Assistant Secretary — Henry W. Baird, B. S. 

Number of Students. 

The number of students in attendance was : 

Resident graduates 3 

Seniors - 31 

Janiors 33 

Sophomores -. 66 

Freshmen 67 

Specials 6 

Total 1l85 

Degrees Conferred. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science was conferred upon the following 
students who had completed the coarse of study: 

Wilbur F. Hoyt, Grand Rapids, Kent Co. 
Willard S. Kedzie, Deerfield, Lenawee Co. 
Arthur F. Kinnan, Lansing, Ingham Co. 
Eugene F. Law, Portage, Kalamazoo Co. 



William A. Bahkle, Pewamo, Ionia Go. 
Henry W. Balrd, Lansing, Ingham Co. 
*Albert M. Bamber, Highland, Oakland Co. 
Arthur 0. Bird, Highland, Oakland Co. 
Leslie A. Buell, Chester, Eaton Co. 
Ernest P. Clark, Benton Harbor, Berrien 

Co. 
Herbert W. Colli ngwood, Boston, Mass. 
Henry A. Danville, Jr., Marilla, Manistee 

Co. 
Clark H. Eldridge, White House, Lucas 

Co., Ohio. 
Archie M. Emery, Lansing, Ingham Co. 
Edward J. Fletcher, Washington, D. C. 
Edgar Grimm, B, S., Corvallis, Oregon. 
Daniel C. Holliday, Jr., New Orleans, 

Louisiana. 
Osmond C. Howe, Buchanan, Berrien Co. 



Charles F. Lindsley,Highland, Oakland Co. 
Albert W. Mather, Battle Creek, Calhoun 

Co. 
John T. Mathews, Portland, Ionia Co. 
Harry C. Nixon, Bridgeman, Berrien Co. 
Frank F. Rogers, HoUoway, Lenawee Co. 
Allen C. Redding, Berlamont, Van Buren 

Co. 
Edmond Schoetzow, Yolinla, Cass Co. 
Jeddie H. Smith, New Troy, Berrien Co. 
Milton St. John, Yates, New York. 
Herbert M. Weed, Lansing, Ingham Go. 
Clarence M. Weed, Lansing, Ingham Co. 
Sarah E. Wood, Lansing, Ingham Co. 



The degree of Master of Science was conferred upon John B. Taylor, class 
of 1876; Charles !P. Davies, Professor of Chemistry in Colorado Agricultural 
College, class of 1880, and Eugene Davenport, class of 1878. 



•Died Jane 1, 1883. 
13 
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MlSGBLLAKEOUS. 

The studente have assumed the entire maaagement of their ourn boarding. 
The Board of Agricaltore have assigned to each of five clubs suitable apart- 
ments for those employed as cooks. 

Each club appoints one of its members as steward, who makes purchases 
and attends to the general business of the club. The system, thus far, has 
given entire satisfaction, and the price of board has been about two dollars 
and sixty cents per week. 

The OoUege has, during the year, made some valuable additions to its 
apparatus and means of illustrations, and is equipped for thorough and effi- 
cient work. Those who choose to avail themselves of its advantages obtain 
an excellent education at a very moderate cost. 

Respectfully submitted^ 

E. G. BAIRD, 
Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 

DEAF AND DUMB. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 

SuperirUefiderU of Public Bistruction: 

Sib, — Iq accordance with the requiremeats of law, I herewith sabtnit the 
following report: Tiie educational work of the institution consists of both 
intellectual and industrial training, the latter being considered as essential a 
part of the pupil's education as the former. It is probable that a very large 
portion of deaf>mutes who go out from the institution must gain a livelihood 
by some manual pursuit, and it is the aim in the course of instruction afforded 
to give them such an intellectual and moral training as will make good and 
intelligent citizens of them, and at the same time to so train them in the 
industries as to enable them to follow some useful occupation and thereby be 
self-sustaining and useful members of society. 

A common school education is all that is attempted, and very few leave the 
institution without such a knowledge of the common branches as to be able to 
read and communicate understandingly, and perform ordinary business trans- 
actions with a good degrceof accuracy and intelligence. During the first 
four years the pupils are all the time in school, after which it is equally 
divided between industrial labor and study. The various industries taught 
are cabinet-making, carpentry, baking, shoemaking, printing, sewing, and 
the various household duties. 

Some become expert workmen, and nearly all acquire a sufficient skill in 
their respective occupations to pursue them successfully and make them very 
soon remunerative. These departments, through the efficiency of those in 
charge of them, 1 consider in a very prosperous condition. 

The following are the instructors employed : Teachers — Thos. L. Brown, 
Willis Hubbard, John I. Buchanan, Addie A. Hendershot, Maggie T. Bennett, 
Phebe Wright, Frederick C. Newconib, Minnie Tyrrell, Sidney H. Howard, 
Thos. Monroe, Emma Zimmerman, Emma Knight, Anna Currcy, Susan 
Eastman, Carrie Summers. Foreman shoe shop, Thos. Page; foreman cabi- 
net shop, Edwin Barton ; foreman printing office, W. G. Bryant ; of the sewing 
department, Maggie Ballantyne. 

There have been enrolled during the year 266 pupils, graded as follows: 
Primary or first five grades, 127 ; first year , 4:1; second year ^ 51; third year, 
d%\ fourth year y bl ] fifth year, 18. In the grammar department 44, as fol- 
lows: Sixth year, 14; seventh year, 17; eighth year, 12. Academic depart- 
ment 25, as follows : Ninth year, 16 ; tenth year, 11, 
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Papils are eatitled to remain ia the institution eight years, and if they show- 
an ability to improve by a longer residence they may be permitted to continne 
two years more. There are many who avail themselves of this privilege and 
pro6t by so doing. 

The coarse of study pursued and text-books used are as follows: 

Primauy Department. 

FIRST GRADE. —STANDING, NEW PUPILS. 

Studies. 

1. Lessons in Language. These include the use of natural signs, writing, dactylol- 
ogy, pictures, and such other objects and symbols as will serve to convey to the mind 
through the eye, the more obvious conceptions of persons and things, and the expres- 
sion of these conceptions in written language as an instrument of thought, and a 
medium of communication, one with another. 

2. Writing and Drawing. These exercises include the use of the crayon, pencil, 
and pen. 

3. Numbers. The design in these exercises is to develop in the minds of the pupils 
of tlie class the ideas of units from one to ten, as applicable to objects, and their 
expression in signs, written words, and figures. 

r«c«-&ooA;5,— Keep's First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb; Spencerlan copy-book, 
No. 2. 

SECOND GRADE.— STANDING, PROM ONE TO TWO YEARS. 

Studies, 

1. Lessons in Language. The names of persons, things, and actions, their more 
obvious distinctions as to number, person, gender, case, tense, and mode, and their 
formation into simple sentences, in statement, description, narration, interrogation, 
and definition. 

2. Numbers. Counting, adding, and subtracting in simple numbers, with particu- 
lar reference to the written language used as well as the figures, both in conceiving 
through the eye and in expressing the sense of these operations. 

3. Writing and Drawing. 

4. Moral Lessons. God, creation, man, the soul, right and wrong, rewards and 
punishments. 

Texirbooks.—Kivk and Belfield's Model arithmetic for Little Folks ; Peet's Scripture 
Lessons, part I ; Spencerian copy-book. No. 3. 

THIRD GRADE.— STA.NDING FROM TWO TO THREE YEARS. 

Studies, 

1. Lessons in Language. Beading and the use of writing and the manual alphabet 
in recitations, the cultivation of the memory of words and ideas, and the habit of 
arranging them in sentences in the order of the English language instead of the 
inverted order of signs. 

2. Arithmetic. Exercises in the development of simple numbers by the processes 
of addition and subtraction and in the conception and expression of these operations 
in written words and figures. 

3. Scripture Lessons. Adam and Eve, the fall, the promise of mercy, and the his- 
tory of the patriarchs. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

Text-hooks, — Keep's School Stories; Little Folks' Model Arithmetic (Grube's 
Method) ; Peet's Scripture Lessons, part II ; Spencerian copy-book. No. 4. 

FOURTH GRADE.— STANDING, PROM TWO TO FOUR TEARS. 

Studies, 

1. Lessons in Language. Reading, practical grammar, and composition on familiar 
subjects. 

2. Arithmetic. The terms and symbols and the rules and methods used in solving 
simple problems in multiplication and division. 
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3. Scripture Lessons. The ten commandments, the ancient prophets, and the com- 
in&: of Christ. 

4. Penmanship and drawing. 

Text-books,— '"RobiuBorCs Budiments of Written Arithmetic, from page 7 to page 38; 
Pectus Scripture Lessons; Spencerian copy-book, No. 5. 

FIFTH GRADE.— STANDING FROM THREE TO FIVE TEARS. 

Studies, 

1. Lessons in Language. The rudiments of grammar, including the common clas- 
sifications of words; the inflections of verbs, as to time, number, person, mood, and 
voice; and of nouns as to number, gender, person, and case; and the form and force of 
the parts of speech in their relations to each other; and their positions in connected 
composition. 

.2. Arithmetic. Simple multiplication and division, including the meaning of the 
terms used in the statement, operation, and solution of propositions, and the rules 
by which the deductions are made. 

3. Geography. The meaning of geographical terms; the use of globes and maps; 
and the study of the general outlines of the principal divisions of the earth^s surface. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-books. —Robinson's Rudiments of "Written Arithmetic; First Lessons in Geo- 
graphy ; and Spencerian copy-book, No. 6; Peep of Day. / 

Grammar Department. 

FIRST GRADE.— STANDING FROM FOUR TO SIX TEARS. 

Studies, 

1. Reading. An exercise for the purpose of forming the habit of apprehending 
directly the sense of the words and sentences used, according to the genius of our 
language, and not through the medium nor in the order of natural signs. 

2. Grammar and Composition. This study embraces the principles and practice of 
expressing thought readily and accurately in written language. 

3. Arithmetic, Thorough practice in the four fundamental rules. 

4. Geography. A general view of the divisions of the earth, and a more particular 
description of North America and the United States. 

5. Scripture Lessons, weekly. 

Textbooks. — KerPs First Lessons in Grammar; Robinson^s Rudiments of Arith- 
metic, from page 7 to 73 inclusive ; Harper's Introduction to Geography ; International 
Sunday-School Lessons, weekly. 

SECOND GRADE.— STANDING FROM FIVE TO SEVEN TEARS. 

Studies, 

1. Language. Speech and written exercises in composition on familiar subjects, 
as practical illustrations of the fundamental principles of our language. 

2. Arithmetic. Common, decimal, and compound fractions, and reduction of com- 
pound numbers, descending and ascending. 

3. Geography. A particular review of the geography of the United States with 
the drawing of outline maps, and the study of the prominent features of the other 
principal kingdoms and countries of the earth. 

4. History. History of the American people from the discovery of America to the 
end of Washington's administration. 

5. Scripture Lessons, weekly. 

Text-books, — Robinson's Rudiments of Written Arithmetic, from page 39 to page 
73 inclusive; Harper's introductory Geography ; Brief History of the American people; 
International Sunday-School Lessons. 

THIRD GRADE.— STANDING FROM SIX TO NINE YEARS. 

Studies, 

1. English. The proper and improper use of words in composition. 

2. History of the American People. From the end of Washington's administration 
to the present time. 

3. Arithmetic. Percentage^, ratio, and proportion, simple and compound. 
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4. Physical Geography. A detailed description of the physical features of the 
United States. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text^ooka.-^LoBslnfCs Brief History of the American People; RobLoson's Pro- 
gressive Practical Arithmetic; International Sunday-School Lessons. 

Academic Department. 

FIBST GRADE.— STANDING FROM SIX TO NINE TEARS. 

Studies, 

1. Composition. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Boole-keeping. 

4. Natural Philosophy. 

6. Scripture Lessons, weekly. 

Text-books, — Harfs Lessons on Composition; Bobinson^s Higher Arithmetic; 
Mayhew's Book-keeping; Norton^s Physics; International Sunday-School Lessons, 
weekly. 

SECOND GRADE.— STANDING FROM SEVEN TO TEN YEARS. 

Studies. 

1. Composition and Bhetoric. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene. 

4. English Literature. 

5. Scripture Lessons, weekly. 

Text-books, —B.SLTVB Composition and Rhetoric; Boblnson's Higher Arithmetic. 
Cutter's First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene; Stratford's Book of 
Literature ; International Sunday-School Lessons. 

The nnmber of deaf-mates increases from year to year^ with the inoreaseof 
population, and this, with a more widely prevailing sentiment in favor of 
their education, brings every year an increased number to the Institution. 
The managers of the Institution have been aware of this, and have provided 
very wisely and generously more ample accommodations. 

A large addition has during the present season been erected, and is now 

nearly complete. With these increased facilities we have no doubt that all 

who are entitled, and may seek admission, can be accommodated, and the 

work we have to do much more successfully carried on. As the length of 

time that pupils may remain in the Institution is limited to eight and tea 

years, and pupils can learn more rapidly after ten than before, it is advised 

that parents defer sending their children till they have attained that age. If, 

however, the health of the child permits, his education can not wisely be 

delayed much beyond this period. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. T. GASS, 

Principal. 
Flint, Mich., December 5i, 1883. 



MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 



REPORT. 

Honr Herschel R. Gass, 

SuperintendetU of Public Butruetion: 

Sib, — The report of the Michigan School for the Blind, for the year 1883, 
is herewith submitted : 

The year has been one of marked importance in the structural history of 
this Institution. An appropriation was made by the Legislature of 1883 for 
the erection of much needed additions to the present building capacity of the 
Institution. Contracts for carrying out the designs of this appropriation have 
been let, and two of the buildings are under process of construction. These 
buildings will become available in April or May, 1884. During the following 
summer and autumn the north wing to the present main building will be 
erected, also a barn and other improvements of minor importance. The 
present and contemplated improvements will provide accommodations for the 
care of 145 pupils in more comfortable quarters than those occupied at present. 

Following the completion and occupancy of the new building, an increase 
in the pupilage of the school will be effected, which in a few years will reach 
the full capacity of the buildings now provided for. 

The work of the school during the past year has been progressive and sub- 
stantial. Sixty-eight pupils were enrolled, of whom there were 37 boys and 
31 girls. 

Studies in the following subjects were pursued, viz. : 

First Qrade^XJsefvl Knowledge Exercise. Geometry. Natural Philosophy. 
Botany. Memorizing. 

Second Orade.—GenertLl Exercise. Reading and Spelling. Arithmetic Geog- 
raphy. Memorizing. 

Third Orade.—O^ect Lessons. Arithmetic. Geography. Reading and Spelling. 
Memorizing:. 

Fourth Grade. — Ohject Lessons. Arithmetic. Reading. Spelling. General 
Exercise. Memorizing. 

Instruction has been given in instrumental and vocal music. We aim to 
qualify our pupils for filling positions as music teachers, organists, etc. The 
work has been successful both so far as the progress of the pupils in the 
school is concerned, and so far as its results have appeared in the ability of 
our graduates to follow this occupation as a means of self-support. The ser- 
vices of two teachers are employed in this department, and eight pianos are 
kept in constant use for necessary practice. The total number of pupils ii\ 
music department was 35 ; of this number 31 received instruction in instru- 
mental and 25 in vocal music. 
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The industrial department is very mnch the same as indicated in former 
reports. The broom trade continues to be an important feature of the indus- 
trial employment of our boys. Thirty-six boys are engaged part of each day in 
the different operations of this trade. Oar manufactured brooms find ready 
market in Lansing. 

Our girls are taught a variety of useful operations which are calculated to 
make them self-helpful and useful in their homes. Plain and fancy knitting 
both by hand and by knitting machine, a variety of crochet and other fancy 
work, sewing by hand and with sewing machines are systematically taught. 
The girls mend their clothes, make their own beds, and care for their own 
rooms. In this department 28 girls received instruction. 

During the year $464.10 worth of books in raised letters were added to our 
pupils' libraries from the Congressional Subsidy Fund. These books were 
printed and furnished us by the American Printing House for the Blind. 

The following is the list of officers and teachers for the school year ending 
June 19, 1883 : 

Superintendent — J. P. McElroy. 

Matron — Miss L. V. Abbott. 

First Literary Teacher — Miss Gertrude Thayer. 

Second Literary Teacher— Charles W. McCurdy. 

Third Literary Teacher — Miss Louise Johnston. 

Instrumental Music Teacher — Miss Jennie Van Wormer. 

Vocal Music Teacher — Mrs. L. S. Roper. 

Teacher of Girls' Work — Miss Gracie Judd. 

Teacher of Broom-Making — M. N. Cross. 

The above statement is respectfully submitted. 

J. F. McBLEOY, 
Superintendent, 



STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 



REPORT. 

Hon. Hbrschel R Gass, 

SuperintendeTU of Pv^lic Instruction: 

Deab Sib, — I take pleasare in sabmitting to you the following statement 
of the edacational department of oar State Industrial Home for G-irls : 

Pupils. 

Number of girls in school, Sept. 30, 1882 1. 83 

Received between Sept. 30, 1882, and Sep t. 30, 1 883 58 

Total namber received since the opening of Home 143 

Returned to counties 2 

Died during past year .- 2- 4 

Number belonging and under control of the Home 139 

Number out on trial, by ticket of leave 11 

In Croswell Cottage, or Lowest grade 28 

In Clark Cottage, or Reception grade 34 

In Gillespie Cottage, or Third grade 34 

In Honor Cottage, or Highest grade 32 

"l39 

The forepart of each day is spent in the industries which are chiefly 
domestic, — housekeeping, sewing, and knitting. The hours from 2 till 5 P. 
M. are spent in the school-room, with a study hour at evening in the cottage. 

Classification. 

The following is the classification, after a thorough examination of each 
pupil : 

Arithmetic, 

Number that have completed arithmetic and begun book-keeping 2 

Number studying Olney's Elements of Arithmetic: 

A Division — Percentage 3 

B Division — Denominate Numbers — 19 

C Division — Begun Fractions - 19 

D Division — Long Division 13 

B Division — Multiplication 28 

14 
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Primary Arithmetic. 

A Division — ^Reviewing - 17 

B Division — Multiplication 15 

Division — Beginners 23 

Oeography. 

Nnmber that have completed Geography — 7 

In Harper's Common School Geography: 

A Division — Reviewing - 15 

B Division — Well advanced - 18 

Division — Beginners — 13 

Harper's Introductory Geography: 

A Division — Review 15 

B Division — Well advanced 18 

Division — Beginners 38 

Number that have not begun Geography 15 

Number able to read in Appleton's Fifth Reader 46 

able to read in Appleton's Fourth Reader 49 

able to read in Appleton's Third Reader 29 

able to read in Appleton's Second Reader 8 

afile to read in Appleton's First Reader 7 

studying Child's Book of Nature 31 

studying Physiology 20 

studying Scott's Small School History 83 

studying Swinton's Language Primer ^0 

studying Swinton's Language Lessons 9 

studying Text-Book of Household Economy 18 

Penmanship. 

Number able to write a fair letter 52 

able to write a fair copy 41 

able to write, but poorly 28 

that have begun learning to write 18 

Course of Study. 

E Glass, — Appleton's First Reader. Slate Exercises. 

D Class. — Appleton's Second and Third Readers. Penmanship. Drawing* 
Spelling. Olney's Primary Arithmetic. Harper's Introductory Geography. 

Class, — Appleton's Fourth Reader, or Hooker's Book of Nature. Pen- 
manship. Spelling. Olney's Elementary Arithmetic. Harper's Common 
School Geography. Swinton's Language Primer. 

B Class, — Appleton's Fifth Reader, or Scott's School History of the 
United States. Penmanship and Letter Writing. Finishing Geography, and 
Arithmetic. Swinton's Language Lessons begun. 

A Class. — History. Text-Book. Household Economy. Physiology- 
Grammar. Book-Eeeping. 

Officers, 

Superintendent — Miss Emma A. Hall. 

Physician and Assistant Superintendent — Miss E. A. Churchill, M. D. 

Clerk and Book-Eeeper — Miss Louise Johnson. 
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SnperintendeDt's Honsekeeper — Miss Lanra Andrews. 
Manager Clark Cottage — Miss S. V. Wood. 
Teacher Clark Cottage — Miss H. B. Seaver. 
Housekeeper Clark Cottage — Mrs. F. S. Bush. 
Manager Honor Cottage — Miss M. Farrand. 
Teacher Honor Cottage — Miss Fannie L. Hall. 
Housekeeper Honor Cottage — Miss Sarah Morris. 
Manager Gillespie Cottage — Miss S. M. Wells. 
Teacher Gillespie Cottage — Miss Fannie Freeman. 
Housekeeper Gillespie Cottage — Mrs. Martha Shankland. 
Manager Groswell Cottage — Mrs. Amelia Power. 
Teacher Croswell Cottage — Miss Amanda Thomas. 
Housekeeper Croswell Cottage — Miss T. J. Wood. 
Belief Officer — Miss Hattie Crittenden. 
Sewing Teacher — Miss Clara Nichols. 
Engineer — Mr. James Morelaod. 
Night Watchman — Mr. John Voorhes. 
Hired Man — Mr. John McKinnev. 

BespectfuIIy submitted, 

EMMA A. HALL, 
Superintendent 



STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR DEPENDENT 

CHILDREN. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hod. Herschel R. Gass, 

Supet*intendefU of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — I take pleasare ia complying with your request for a brief report of 
the work of the State Pablic School for Dependent Children : 

My brief connection with the school will not justify any extended discnsBion 
of the general system of management of such institutions. I can, therefore, 
at this time only refer to the present condition and work of the school. 

The present number of inmates is three hundred and fifteen, ranging from, 
three to fourteen years of age, with but few over eleven. 

As this is understood to be only a temporary home for children while wait« 
lug for a real home in some good family^ many of our children barely become 
interested in their school work before they are placed in homes, so that such 
advanced standing in their school work cannot be attained as though they 
remained with us for a series of years. Yet some have completed the entire 
course of study pursued in the school and are now proving very proficient 
pupils in the high schools of the State. 

The great work of the school is to place children in homes throughout the 
State, and to care for all children properly admissible to the school. 

During the year past one hundred and twenty-five children have been so 
placed in homes, showing something of the rapid change constantly taking 
place in the children. 

The officers and teachers employed in the school are as follows: Super- 
intendent, John N. Foster; Assistant Superintendent and clerk, Galen A. 
Merrill; teachers. Miss Ella F. Corwin, Miss Esther A. Clark, Miss Lucelia 
E. Staples, Miss Belle H. Throop, and Miss Sarah B. Goodman. 

The average number of children in the school is about three hundred. 

The general management and arrangement of the school is the same as last 
year, except that our schools are in session twelve months of the year. The 
following is the course of study : 

First Primary.— Calisthenics, Singing, Geography of the School JRoom, Making 
Figures, Learning to Count, Spelling and Reading from the Chart, Model First 
Reader commenced. Drawing on Slates. 

Second Priman/.— Model tirst Reader, Spelling, Oral Arithmetic, Addition and 
Subtraction Tables, Map of Michigan, Writing on Slates, Drawing on Slates. 

Third Primary.— Model Second Reader, Independent Child's Speller, Oral Arith- 
metic, Script-writing on Slates, Drawiua: on Slates, Sheldon's Object Lessons, Oral 
Instruction in Geography, 
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First Intermediate.— Model Third Header, Spelling, Hagar's Primary Arithmetic, 
Drawing, Sheldon^s Object Lessons, Swinton^s Introductory Geography. 

Secona Intermediate, — Appleton^s Third Header, Swinton's Lanfi;uage Primer, 
Swinton^s Introductory Geography, Wliite's Progressive Art Studies, Intellectual 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Writing, Hagar's Elementary Arithmetic. 

Third Intermediate. — Swinton^s Language Lessons, Intellectual Arithmetic, Hook- 
er^s Child^s Book of Nature, Colton's Common School Geography, Analytical Speller, 
Hagar^s Elementary Arithmetic, Anderson^s Junior Glass History of the United 
States, Whitens Progressive Art Studies. 

Respectfnlly submitted, 

JOHN N. FOSTER, 

Superintendent. 

Coldwafer, Michigan, November 1, 1883. 



ADRIAN COLLEGE. 



BEPOBT OF THE PBESIDENT. 

Hon. Herschel B. Gabs, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — I have the honor to submit the following report of Adrian College for 
the year ending Jane 22d, 1883 : 

The work of the College during the year has been very satisfactory. Mem- 
bers of the Faculty have performed their duties with fidelity, and students 
have demonstrated an unusual and successful interest in their work. 

At the commencement in June degrees were conferred as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts 8 

Bachelor of Science 4 

Bachelor of Philosophy *. - 3 

Bachelor of Music • - 7 

Graduated in Normal School - 5 

During the last year the standard for entrance upon the college courses of 
study has been somewhat raised. In mathematics the student must be pre- 
pared to enter upon trigonometry, algebra, and geometry, both plane and 
solid, being required to enter the collegiate mathematics. Additional require- 
ments were also added to the Latin and Greek. 

Arrangements are being made to establish a course of instruction in which 
the aim will be to familiarize the student with the principles that underlie the 
formation of character. Feeling that the demand of the present age is for 
a culture that strengthens the moral and active part of human nature, as well 
as the intellectual and reflective, the authorities of the college are giving 
especial consideration to the question of instituting more effective and system- 
atic methods of moral education. It is believed that more svstematic and 
progressive methods than those in general use may be devised for assisting the 
student in forming and establishing character. The aim will be to bring to 
moral training the same continuous, orderly methods that are already made 
use of in the intellectual methods of the schools. 

In the collegiate department, about six years ago, the Faculty so arranged 
the courses of study that greater freedom in the selection of studies could be 
enjoyed by students than is usual in colleges. It was determined that the sole 
requisite for entrance should be the proficiency of the student in those branches 
logically essential as prerequisites to the pursuit of the study desired. An 
acquaintance with the studies naturally preparatory to\he one desired was all 
that should be required. This would secure that freedom of selection for the 
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student that woald enable him so to shape his studies as to meet hisindividnal 
aptitudes or prepare himself more especially for his future work. At the same 
time, to secure unity in the course of study pursued by those graduating, and 
to give appropriate significance to the degrees conferred, it was provided that 
a prescribed amount of work in Greek and Latin, together with enough 
selected ^udies in other departments to amojint in all to 2,200 hours of class 
work should be required for the degree of Bachelor of Arts ; that a prescribed 
amount of work in mathematics and the natural sciences, and enough 
additional to make 2,200 hours should be required for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science ; and that the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy should be conferred 
when the candidate bad completed the prescribed amount of study in the 
departments of philosophy and political science with enough additional to make 
2,200 hours. 

This plan has been in operation over six years, and has been found perfectly 
practicable, and in its results preferable to the former arbitrary system of 
determining the order of studies. One of the best results is that it causes the 
student to bring a purpose to his studies, and to see a significance in his work 
not realized so long as it was all arbitrarily laid out for him, without regard 
for his constitutional bent, or his purpose in life. 

The following are the courses of instruction given during the year :* 

I. CLASSICS. 

Z Latin, 

—Latin Grammar; Caosar, 2 Books; Cicero, 3 Orations; Virgil's JSnoid, 3 BooIls; Allen's Latin 
Prose Composition, Part II. 

1. Tacitus, Life of Agrlcola. Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 
—Same as for Conrse I— 

2. Livy, Books XXI and XXII. Three hours a week, second and third terms. 72 
hours. 

— Livy- 

3. Plautus, The Captives. Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 
— Piautus— 

4. Horace, Odes, 2 Books; Epodes; selections from Satires and Epistles. Three 
hours a week, second and third terms. 72 hours. 

—Ancient History; Livy; Rhetoric— 

5. Quintilian, Books X and XII. Two hours a week, first term. 30 hours. 
— Quintilian— 

6. Cicero, De Oratore, Book I. Two hours a week, second and third terms. 48 
hours. 

— De Oratore; Mental Science— 

7. Cicero, De Officiis, Books I and II., or Seneca^s Letters. Two hours a week, first 
and second terms. 54 hours. 

n. Greek. 

—Greek Grammar; Prose Composition (Jones's Exercises— with special attention to the accents) 
three Booics ofXenophon's Anabasis— 

1. Herodotus, Books VI, VII, VIII. Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 
—Same as for Course 1 in Greek— 

2. Thucydides, Books I and IV. Three hours a week, second and third terms. 72 
hours. 

—Rhetoric ; Herodotus— 

3. Homer, six Books of the Iliad. Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 
—Homer— 

4. Sophocles, Antigone, or CEdipus Tyrannus. Three hours a week, second and 
third terms. 72 hours. 

* studies printed in small type are preliminary and must be completed before beginning the 
course immediately below. 
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—Homer— 

5. Demosthenes, On the Crown. Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 
—Mental Science; Demosthenes— 

6. Plato, Apology and Orito. Two hours a week, first term. 30 hours. - 
—Plato— 

7. iBschylus, Prometheus Bound. Two hours a week, second term. 

' nL Hebrew. • 

1. Gonant^s Gesenius^ Hebrew Grammar. Biblia Hebraica. Two hours a week 
through the year. 78 hours. 

U. ENGLISH LANGUAGB AND LITERATURE. 
—English Grammar; Analysis of the English Sentence; Panctuatlon; Orthography— 

1. Rhetoric, Text books: HilPs Rhetoric; Gilmore^s Art of Composition. Frequent 
practical exercises with special reference to Diction and Structure of the sentemce. 
Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

—Rhetoric; General History— 

2. History of English Literature. Text books : Arnold's Manual of English Litera- 
ture, Taine^s English Literature. Original studies of representative writers in each 
period, with themes. Three hours a weelc through the year. 117 hours. 

Rhetoric— 

3. Early English— Chaucer: Prologue to Canterbury Tales, and Parliament of 
Foules. William Langlande: Vision of Piers Plowman. One hour a week through 
the year. 39 hours, 

—History of English Literature— 

4. Study of Masterpieces. Pope^s Essay on Criticism; Milton's Areopagitica; 
Bacon's Essays ; Gray's Elegy ; Bryant's Thanatopsis. One hour a week through the 
year. 39 hours. 

—History of English Literature— 

5. Study of Shakespeare. Selections from Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, Richard II, 
Macbeth, and Twelfth Night. One hour a week through the year. 39 hours. 

—English Literature; Psychology— 

6. Philosophy of Composition. Text books: Bain's Principles of Composition, and 
Campbell's Philosophy of Style. Lectures on the Principles of Literature. Two 
hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

III. MODERN LANGUAGES. 

/. French, 

1. Beginning FreBch. Text-book: Duffet's French Method, Part I and selections 
from Part II. Three hours a week through the year. 117 hours. 

—Course 1 in French— 

2. French Literature, Text-book: Duffet. Two hours a week, first term. 30 hours. 

—Course 2 in French— 

3. Cousin's Cours del'Histoire de la Philosophic (3 tomes). Two hours a week, 
second and third terms. 48 hours. 

II, German, 

1. Beginning German. Text-books: Otto's Grammar; Jones's Otto's German Header. 
Three hours a week through the year. 117 hours. 

—Course 1 in German— 

2. German Plays. Text-book: Ahn's Dramatic Plays. Two hours a week, first 
term. 30 hours. 

-Course 2 in German— 

3. German Classics. Schiller's Marie Stuart, or Wilhelm Tell; Goethe's Iphigenie. 
Two hours a week, second and third terms. 48 hours. 

IV. MATHEMATICS. 

—Higher Arithmetic; Algebra— Complete; Plane and Solid Geometry— 

1. Trigonometry—Plane and Spherical. Text-book: Schuyler's Trigonometry. 
Three hours a week, second and third terms. 81 hours. 
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— Trigonometry— 

2. Analytical Geometry. Text-book: Peck's Analytical Geometry. Two hours 
a week, firat and second terms. 64 hours. 

—Analytical Geometry— 

3. Calculus— Differential and Integral. Tezt-bpok: Peck's Calculus. Two hours 
a week, first and second terms. 64 hours. 

— CalcDloB— 

4. Ilechanics. Text-book: Peck's Mechanics. Three hours a week, first and 
second terms. 81 hours. 

—Trigonometry— 

6. Surveying. Text-book: Schuyler's Surveying." Three hours a week, third 
term. 36 hours. 
—Mechanics.— 

6. Astronomy— Spherical and Physical. Text-book: Norton's Astronomy. Three 
hours a week, first and second terms. 81 hours. 

V, History, 
—United States History- 

1. General History. Text-book: Swinton's Outlines of History. Three hours a 
week, first term. 46 hours. 

—General History— 

2. English History. Text-book: Green's Short History of the English People. 
Three hours a week, second and third terms. .72 hours. 

—General History- 

3. History of Civilization in the Middle Ages. Text-book: Guizot. Two hours a 
week through the first term. 30 hours. 

—English History- 

4. Koman Mediaeval History. Text-book: Gibbon's Iltecline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire (Selections). Two hours a week through the year. 78hours. 

VL Political Science, 
—General History— 

1. Political Economy. Text-books: Bowen's Political Economy; Selections from 
J. S. Mill's Political Economy. Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 

—History of Civilization— 

2. Sociology. Text-books: Bagehot's Physics and Politics; Spencer's Sociology. 
Two hours a week, second and third terms. 48 hours. 

—Political Economy— 

3. rnternational Law. Text-book: Wolsey's Internntlonal Law. Three hours a 
week, second term. 36 hours. 

VII. Philosophy. 

— Rliotoric; Physiology; English Literature- 

1. Psychology. Text-book: Porter's Elements of Intellectual Science, Parts I, II, 
and III. Three hours a week, first and second terms. 81 hours. 

—Psychology— 

2. Metaphysics. Lectures and Recitations. Text-books: Porter's Intellectual 
Science, Part IV, and Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics. Three hours a week, 
third term. 36 hours. 

—Psychology- 

3. Deductive Logic. Text-books: Jevon's Logic ; iJain's l-eductive Logic. Three 
hours a week, first term, 45 hours. 

—Psychology; Botany, Zoology, or Physics— 

4. Inductive Logic; Text-books: Fowler's Inductive Logic. • Mill's System of 
of Logic, selections from Books III and iV. Three Itours a. week, second and third 
tenns. 72 Iiours. 

—Psychology— 

5. Moral Science. Text-book: Caldcrwood's Moral Pliilosophy. Three liours a 
week, third term. 36 hours. 

—Metaphysics— 

r 6. History of Philosoplij'. Lectures and recitations. Text-book: Schwegler's 
History of Philosophy. Two hours a week through the year. 

15 
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— Hetaphysios- 

7. Theism. Lectures and Recitations. Text-books: Bowne*s Theism ; Diman's 
Theistic Argument. Three hours a week, third term. 36 hours. 

VUL Physical Science, 

—Elementary Philosophy; Geometry; Trigonometry— 

1. Physics. Kxperimental lectures and recitations. Text-book: Arnot's Ele- 
ments of Physics (Edited by Bain and Taylor). Three hours a week, first and second 
terms. 81 hours. 

Coarse 1 in Physics— 

2. Laboratory practice— including use of instruments; testing laws of Mechanics, 
Magnetism, and Electricity; measurements of Electricity, etc. Three hours a week, 
third term. 45 hours. 

—Coarse 1 in Physics— 

3. General chemistry— experimental and recitations. Text-book: Yoaman^s 
Chemistry. Three hours a week, first term. 36 hours. 

—General Chemistry. 

4. Analytical Chemistry. Laboratory practice and recitation. Text-book: 
Elliott and Storer's Manual. Five hours a week, second and third terms. 72 hours. 

2X Natural History, 

— Nataral Philosophy— 

1. Botany— Structural and Systematic. Text-book: Gray's Lessons and Field 
Book. Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

—Anatomy and Physiology— 

2. General Zoology. Text-book: Orton's Comparative Zoology. Three hoars a 
week, first term. 45 hours. 

—Botany; Zoology— 

3. Geology. Kecitations and lectures. Text-book: Dana^s Geology. Three hours 
a week, second, and two hours a week, third term. 60 hours. 

X Character 'Building, 

1. Lectures— Analysis of Human Nature; Elements of Conduct; Laws of Atten- 
tion and Habit, as afiecting Character; Selecting and Confirming Dispositions; 
Ideals of Character, etc. Two hours a week through the year. 

REGULATIONS. 

Each student may take a sufficient number of courses to amount to fifteen hours 
per week. More than this cannot be taken without special permission from the 
Faculty. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred on the completion of 750 hours 
of work in the Department of Classics, together with a sufficient number of courses 
in ottier Departments to amount in all to 2,200 hours. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred on the completion of 750 hours 
of work in the Departments of Mathematics, Physical Sciences, and Natural History, 
together with a sufficient number of courses in other Departments to amount in all 
to 2,200 hours. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy will be conferred on the completion of 750 
hours of work in the Departments of English Literature, Philosophy, History, and 
Political Science, together with a sufficient number of courses in other Departments 
to amount in all to 2,200 hours. 

The financial condition of the Gollego may be briefly stated as follows: 
Value of grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc., $128,000; endowments, $100,- 
855; debt notes, $13,152— total, $242,007. About $40,000 of the endow- 
ments are invested in securities, the remainder in notes. About 40 per cent, 
of the unsecured endowments are more or less irregular in their payment of 
interest. The total income of the college last year for current expenses was 
$11,000 from these sources; endowment interest, $4^000; students' tuition, 
etc., $5,900; contributions from churches, $1,100. 

In June, 1882, a plan was proposed contemplating securing three hundred 
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notes of thirty dollars each, payable at the rate of ten dollars annaally, for 
the purpose of iDcreasing the fund for current expenses. This number has 
now been very nearly secured, and thus nine thousand dollars will be added 
to the income of the college during the next three years. Measures are being 
taken that mU, it is hoped, result in considerable increase to the endowment 
fund of the college. The policy of the Board of Trustees is to keep expenses 
strictly within the income, and through this conservative management, accom- 
panied by rigorous efforts looking to the enlargement of the endowment, it is 
believed that the college will speedily move forward to a larger and more 
effective usefulness. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. S. STEPHENS, 

PresidenL 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. H. R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib, — I have the honor to submit the following report: 

The attendance of students in Albion College during the year 1883 was 
sixty in excess of the attendance the year previous. The aggregate was 322. 

In my report for 1882 I stated that we had inaugurated a new movement, 
briefly presenting the principles on which the departure was based. As many 
letters have been received relating to the subject, especially asking for author- 
ities or opinions of leading educators, I take the liberty of embodying in this 
report for reference of teachers and others the statements or positions of some 
of the prominent men whose writings we have consulted: 

Thomas Wyse, M. P., in a work on ^'Educational Reform,*' sharply criti- 
cises the methods which have so long prevailed in the study of language, 
asserting that the principles which govern in the study of our mother tongao 
should always bo applied in learning classical languages. 

Matthew Arnold, in treating on the **Higher Schools and Universities in 
Qermany,*Ms very explicit in his condemnation of the systems which have 
commonly been employed in educating the young. 

Richard Quain, Fellow of the Royal Society, President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in his work on **Sonio Defects in General Education, '* tells us 
that the old method is a failure in preparing students for the University. 
He says **The quality of the scholarship of large numbers of youths from the 
public schools upon their arrival at the University of Oxford is shown in the 
evidence of the Dean of Christ Cliurch and others quoted by the Commis- 
sioners, thus: *At the matriculation examinations of the colleges very few 
can construe with accuracy a piece from an author they profess to have read. 
They never try them with an unseen passage. It would be useless to do so.* '* 

Henry Sweet, M. A., ot Balliol College, Oxford, formerly President of the 
London Philological Society, Author of ** Hand-book Phonetics,'* *' Anglo- 
Saxon Reader," etc., in his ** Wordi=, Logic, and Grammar," published in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1875-C, employs, the following com- 
parison : '* Philologists have hitherto chiefly conGncd their attention to tbo 
most ancient languages, valuing modern languages only in as far as they 
retain remnants of older linguistic formations — much as if Zjology were to 
identify itself with Paleontology, and refuse to trouble itself with existing 
species except when it promised to throw light on the structure of excinct 
ones." He maintains that the languages of to-day have an importance in 
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themselves, in their own stracture and use, and not merely because they retain 
something of the languages of the past, as is so commonly held. 

Bobert H. Quick, M. A. Trinity College, Cambridge, Master Surry County 
Schools, England, in calling our attention to the principle that ^' instruction 
must excite the intorest of the pupils and thereby be pleasurable to them,^' 
adds: ''As far as I have had the means of judging, I have found that the 
majority of teachers reject this principle. If you ask them why, most of them 
will tell you that it is impossible to make school work interesting. A large 
number also hold that it is not desirable. The present dullness of school 
work is not without its defenders. They insist on the importance of break- 
ing in the mind to hard work. This can only be done, they say, by tasks 
that are repulsive to it. The school boy does not like, and ouglit not to like 
learning Latin Grammar any more than the colt should find pleasure in run* 
ning round in a circle. The very fact that these things are not pleasant 
makes them beneficial. Perhaps a certain amount of such training may 
train down the mind and qualify it for some drudgery from which it might 
otherwise revolt; but if this result is attained it is attained at the sacrifice of 
the intellectual activity which is necessary for any higher functions. 

The true system as we regard ^^, therefore, is in many respects an inversion 
of the order generally pursued. In the study of the languages we begin with 
the modern and follow these with the ancient. In the study of history we 
commence with the present century, subsequently taking up the history of 
preceding ages. In science we study the problem of creation in the light of 
the knowledge the present advanced period of thought and discovery throws 
upon this problem. We learn what philosophy is and after that trace out the 
evolution of philosophical thought. In other words, we first determine the 
whatj and then look for the why) facts first, principles afterwards. We pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown, from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the near to the remote, from the simple to the complex. This is the natural 
order, always followed by the child in gaining knowledge through observation 
or experience. It is the order of the development of the race ; civilization 
could not be evolved in any other way. It is, therefore, the scientific order, 
the order which divine law has established. To this order, therefore, college 
systems must conform, or else violate the very conditions of intellectual progress 
which God has implanted in the constitution of the human soul. A few 
quotations will show the trend of thought on this important question. First, 
we give some extracts from Herbert Spencer in his work on ^'Education." 

He says, 'U. That in Education we should proceed from the simple to the 
complex, is a truth which has always been to some extent acted upon ; not 
professedly, indeed, nor by any means consistently. The mind grows. Like 
all things that grow, it progresses from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous; 
and a normal training system being an objective counterpart of this subjective 
process must exhibit the like progression. 

''2. To say that our lessons ought to start from the concrete and end in the 
abstract, may be considered as in part a repetition of the foregoing. Never- 
theless it is a maxim that needs to be stated. 

'S3. The genesis of knowledge in the individual must follow the same course 
as the genesis of knowledge in the race. Even were the order intrinsically 
indifferent it would facilitate education to lead the individual mind through 
the steps traversed by the general mind. But the order is not intrinsically 
indifferent, and hence the fundamental reason why education should be a 
repetition of civilization in little. 
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<*4. One of the conolasions to which snoh an inquiry leads is that in each 
branch of instniction we shoald proceed from the empirical to the rational. 
Science is organized knowledge, and before knowledge can be organized some 
of it must tirst be poBsessed. Every study, therefore, should have a purely 
experimental introduction. 

'^5. A second corollary from the foregoing general principle, and one which 
cannot be too strenuously insisted upon is, that in education the process of 
self-deyelopment should be encouraged to the fullest extent. 

^'6. As a final test by which to judge any plan of culture should come the 
question, does it create a pleasurable excitement in the pupils? Experience is 
daily showing with greater clearness that there is always a method to be found 
productiye of interest, even of delight, and it ever turns out that this is the 
method proved by all other tests to be the right one. 

''That it is thoroughly practicable to carry out instruction after this fashion 
we can ourselves testify, having been in youth thus led to successfully solve 
the comparatively complex problems of perspective. And that leading teach- 
ers have been gradually tending in this direction is indicated alike in the say- 
ing of Fellenberg that 'the individual, independent activity of the pupil is of 
much greater importance than the ordinary busy officiousness of many who 
assume the office of educators;' in the opinion of Horace Mann that, 'unfor- 
tunately education among us at present consists too much in telling^ not in 
training ;^ and in the remarks of M. Marcel, that 'what the learner discovers 
by mental exertion is better known than what is told him.''' 

A. H. Sayce, Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of 
Oxford, tells us that "the method alike of science and of nature is to proceed 
from the known to the unknown, and if we are to study language to any pur- 
pose we must follow the same method. 

"Instead of beginning with the extinct languages which we can know only 
indirectly, education should begin with those living idioms from which alone 
we can learn the true nature of actual speech. To have realized that all 
languages, whether living or dead, are at bottom the same, governed by the 
same general laws, and designed for the same general purposes, is to have 
penetrated into the secret of speech and made the study of language take its 
rightful place as a reliable instrument for training the mind. With a system 
of education like this, following, as it does, the method of nature and science, 
time, brains, and energy will be saved, and a truer and deeper knowledge of 
Latin and Greek will be gained than was ever possible upon the old plan. 

"Friedlander, Bratuscheck, Ostendorf, Breymann all agree from the point 
of view of scientific philology in urging that the study of the classical tongues 
should be preceded by that of the modern ones. As Ostendorf remarks, ' a sat- 
isfactory organization of a higher system in schools is inconceivable so long as 
instruction in foreign languages in gymnasia and polytechnic schools of the 
first rank has to begin with Latin.'" 

The whole question was fully discussed at a conference held under the presi- 
dency of Counselor Wiese, at Dresden, in the auttunn of 1873, arid answered 
on the side of science and reasoji. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar, M. A., Fellow of the Royal Society, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Hon. Fellow King's College, London ; also E. E. Bowen^ 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant Master of Harrow, very 
emphatically condemn the usual methods of studying language, affirming that 
it is unnatural, inverting the true order of progress. 

Dr. L. Wiese, late Privy Councilor in the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
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Bassia, in a work translated or edited by Leonhard Schmitz, LL, D., Clas^ 
Examiner in the Uniyersity of Tx)ndon, dwells upon the call for a chaugey in 
teaching Latin and Greek in England. He tells ns that the necessity of 
learning modern languages in early youth is now generally recognized. 

0. Marceli Knight of the Legion of Honor^ author of various books on edu- 
cation, quoted as high authority by Herbert Spencer in his work on ''The 
Study of Languages," published by Appleton & Co., shows the folly of study- 
ing language by the mere and exhaustive study of words, and tells us that 
like everything else it should be learned through the ideas it contains — much 
less the analysis of words to evolve the ideas, than the finding the meaning of 
words by the ideas embodied in the sentence. The natural order is the sen- 
tence first and th6 words which make up the sentence second. Subsequently, 
when facility of acquisition has been gained the more complete grammatical 
study of words and the sentence should be carried forward. It is a question 
of order and method. 

Bev. Thomas Hill, D.D., ex-President of Harvard College, in a thoroughly 
systematized curriculum embodying his views, commences the study of lan- 
guage with French in the grammar school, following this with German and 
Latin and Greek in their order, in subsequent years. He fully endorses the 
common-sense view that would put facts before reasoning, proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, from the concrete to the abstract, from the what to 
the why. 

About a year ago we introduced this new method with the lower classes and, 
so far as practicable, with classes which had already completed portions of the 
course upon the old plan. Anticipated results have been fully met. Quite a 
large number of young persons have resorted to the institution because of the 
system, and its value as a practical method is clearly seen. That which was 
theory twelve months ago is now shown to be based on sound philosophy. We 
have reason to expect results of the highest importance when classes have been 
carried through the entire curriculum on this plan. 

Many changes in the details of our work have been made. One year has 
been added to the preparatory course. The studies of the Junior and Senior 
years have been made elective. In addition to these, provisioi!! is made for 
collateral research in many branches, thus introducing strictly University 
methods. The scope of the Conservatory of Music has been extended, supply- 
ing a 'Tour years' Musical Course,'^ or a '*Five years* Musical and Literary 
Course," as students may desire. Five teachers of instrumental music and one 
teacher of voice culture are now regularly employed, when two years ago but 
one teacher was required in the department. 

The building for the Astronomical Observatory is nearly completed, and the 
instruments will be in place in a few weeks. 

As the year 1884 is the centennial of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America — the church being organized the latter part of the year 1784 — meas- 
ures have been inaugurated to increase the endowment of the College. A con- 
siderable augmentation of our funds is anticipated. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

L. K. FISKE, 
President. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hod. Herschrl K. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — In accordance with the requirements of law, I have the honor to 
submit the following report of Detroit College: 

The Board of Trustees is constituted as follows : 

President — Rev. J. G. AValshe, S. J. 

Secretary — Rev. W. T. Kinsella, S J. 

Treasurer — Rev. D. Niederkorn, S. J. 

Rev. H. Moeller, S. J. 

Rev. E. D. Kelly, S. J. 

The members of the present Faculty are : 

President — Rev. Jas. G. Walshe, S. J. 

Vice-President, Professor of Logic, Metaphysics, and Ethics— Rev. Henry 
Moeller, S. J. 

Poetry, Professor of English and Latin Literature — Rev. W. T. Kin- 
sella, S. J. 

Professor of the Natural Sciences, Higher Mathematics, and Astronomy — 
Mr. John A. Doyle, S. J. 

English Literature and Commercial Branches — Rev. E. D. Kelly, S. J. 

Instructors in the Academic Department — Messrs. J. P. DeSmedt, 8. J., 
John J. Donoher, S. J., and Jos. H. Meuffels, S. J. 

Instructor in the Commercial Department and in the German Language — 
Mr. A. K. Mever, S. J. 

Elementary Department, Instructor in French — Mr. P. Boyle, S. J. 

The institution is now in the seventh year of its existence, and was incor- 
porated under the general laws of Michigan on April 27, 18al, with all the 
privileges usually enjoyed by similar institutions of learning in the United 
States. It is conducted by members of the Society of Jesus. Having for its 
object to impart a thoroughly Christian as well as liberal education, its methods 
of instruction combine religion and morality with literature and science. The 
professors and the majority of the students are members of the Catholic Charch, 
but pupils of all denominations are admitted. 

The course of studies includes the doctrines and evidences of the Catholic 
religion, mental and moral Science, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, Rhetoric and English Literature. Elocution, History, Geography, 
Book-keeping, Arithmetic, the Latin, Greek, English, German, and French 
Languages. There are three Departments of Instruction, viz. : The Scientific- 
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Collej^iate, the Academic, and the Commercial. The Academic is a three- 
years' coarse preparatory to the Scientific-Collegiate, which latter is composed 
of four classes: Philosophy, Rhetoric, Poetry, and Humanities, answering, 
respectively to the Senior, Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman classes of other 
institutions. Diplomas of Graduation are granted only to those students of 
this department who have attended the lectures on Natural Sciences for at 
least three years, and who have given an exhibition of thorough scholarship 
in these branches as well as in the usual requirements of a Collegiate Coarse. 

Those who complete the Scientific-Collegiate course receive the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. They can afterwards obtain the degree of Master of Arts 
by devoting one year more to the Study of Philosophy, or two years to any of 
the learned professions, provided that the Board of Trustees be satisfied with 
their proficiency and their moral conduct. 

The Commercial course is completed in four years. It is intended for such 
as wish to prepare themselves for commercial life, affords a sound English 
education, etc. 

The College has been steadily growing in favor with the community, as is 
evidenced by the constantly increasing attendance and other marks of approval. 
There are /JGO pupils at present, of whom about three-fourths are in the Col- 
legiate and Academic Departments. 

At the last annual commencement, held on Wednesday, June 28, 1883, six 
young gentlemen, the first graduates of the College, received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

The Philomathic Debating Society, composed of students of the Collegiate 
Department, has been doing excellent work. A new feature is its '^ Reading 
Academy'' meeting bi-weekly. In addition to the minor exercises of declama- 
tion, dramatic reading, etc., there is read at each meeting a lengthy and 
carefully prepared essay, usually on some historical subject, followed by dis- 
•cussion and criticism. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAS. O. WALSHE, S. J., 

President. 

REPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Herschkl R. Gass. 

Superintendent Public Instruction : 

Sir, — The undersigned, constituting the Board of Visitors to Detroit Col- 
lege for the scholastic year 1882-1883, beg, respectfully, to submit the 
following as their report : 

The Detroit College is an incorporated Institution under the general law of 
Michigan, and possesses authority to confer such degrees as are granted by 
other institutions of the kind in the United States, similarily organized. It 
is in every sense a Catholic College, the professors and a majority of the 
students being members of the Catholic Church, although members of other 
denominations may become students without becoming subjected to any undue 
influence upon religious grounds. 

The course of studies is broad and liberal, embracing a careful training in 
Mathematics, Oreek, Latin, French, Oerman, Rhetoric, English Composition, 
History, Elocution, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry; and in the graduating 
jear especial attention is devoted to Astronomy, Ethics, Metaphysics, Logic, 
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and the evidences of the Catholic Beligion. No boarders are received in this 
Institution. Students coming from other institutions are required to furnish 
satisfactory testimonials. 

The charge for tuition is $40 per session of ten months. The session is 
divided into four quarters, beginning respectively on the first Monday of 
September, the 15th day of November, the 1st of February, and the 15th of 
April. No deduction k allowed for absence save in caise of sickness, or of 
dismissal. 

The standing of each student in his class is determined by monthly compe- 
titions, and by examinations. There are two examinations of all the classes 
every year: one at the end of January, and the other at the end of June. In 
each of the semi-annual examinations the several classes are examined in all 
the branches studied during the previous half year. Any student failing in 
the January examination descends to a lower class, unless he makes up the 
deficiency within a specified time, besides keeping up with the class in its regu- 
lar work. Failure in the June examination debars a student from advance- 
ment to a higher class. Students are promoted during the session, when, by 
successful efforts, they have fitted themselves for a higher class; and such 
promotion is held to be equivalent to the honors of the previous class. 

Three times a year reports are sent to the parents or guardians of the stu- 
dents, to inform them of the conduct and improvement of their sons or wards. 

Punctual attendance is earnestly recommended. Parents are regularly 
informed of the non-attendance of their sons, who, in case of absence, are 
invariably required to bring a note of excuse to the Prefect of Studies. In 
order that the lessons may be prepared with proper assiduity, parents are 
requested to insist on their sons studying at home for two or three hours every 
evening. When a student is to be withdrawn from the Institution, due notice 
should be given to the President, or to the Prefect of Studies. 

The Commencement Exercises held in Detroit, June 28th, 1883, were attended 
by the last mentioned of the undersigned, and he recalls with pleasure the 
agreeable impressions made by the efforts of the young gentlemen of the grad- 
uating class. The original addresses were of a character to reflect credit upon 
the speakers and to bring distinction upon this young but most successful 
institution. The attendance during the year was one hundred and eighty-four, 
and the number who received degrees on the occasion above mentioned was 
seven, the entire Senior class. 

All of. which is respectfully submitted, 

JOHN VERTIN, 
WM. B. MORAN, 

Visitors. 
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KEPOKT. 

Hon. IIerschel B. Oass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — ^The Detroit Medical College has moved, since the last report, into its 
new building on Farmer street. While the destrnction of the old Harper 
Hospital buildings, in one of which the College had temporary quarters, ren- 
dered the removal imperative, the change was nevertheless a desirable one. 
It became possible in the new location, situated as it was, a short distance 
from all the street railways, to make the Oolle.£^o not only a good medical 
school, but the scientific center of the city as well. To this end the Detroit 
Scientific Association, the Medical and Library Association, the Societies for 
the Study of Microscopy, and other literary and scientific bodies were invited 
to occupy quarters in the new building. Many of them accepted the offer, 
and our students have thereby acquired the opportunity of studying general 
science, in the scientific museum, and at the meetings of these various asso- 
ciations. It is believed that the cultivation of a taste for general scientific 
work can not fail to make our pupils more proficient in their own peculiar 
studies. 

There have matriculated during the last year 70 students, all of whom 
complied with the published terms of admission and either presented the 
necessary certificates of previous education, or passed the required examina- 
tions. Our restrictions on admission have secured a class of students of 
exceptionally high standing, and have rendered the work of instruction both 
easier and more interesting. The course of instruction has not been mater- 
ially altered during the last year. The first two hours of the morning session 
(from 9-11) have been devoted to didactic instruction. From eleven to one 
the students have been kept busy in practical clinical work in Harper's and 
St. Mary's Hospitals. Two hours in the afternoon are occupied in lectures 
and the remainder of the afternoon and evening with laboratory work in the 
chemical and physiological laboratories, and in the dissecting-room. A new 
ambulance has been built, and will add a new feature to the clinical system. 

There have been no important changes in the corps of teachers. They 
have been unusually enthusiastic and proficient, and the results of their efforts 
have been apparent in the progress of the class. In only one respect has 
there been a failure to meet the expectations of the class. The delay in the 
completion of the new Harper Hospital has made it difficult to carry on the 
usual clinical drill in that institution. This, however, is but an unpleasant 
result of a state of transition, and the next class will be able to appreciate 
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the advantages which the magniGcent, new hospital will afford them for the 
study of disease at the bedside. 

The graduates at the last commencement numbered thirteen. No one 
received a degree until he had submitted to an examination from the Board 
of Gounsellors^ a body chosen from among the best physicians in the State. 
Their approval is a sufficient guarantee of the fitness of the candidates for 
graduation. 

At the annual election of the Board of Trustees, held in 1883, the Hon. H. 
P.Baldwin was re-elected President, and Philo Parsons, Secretaiy of the Col- 
lege. Drs. T. A. McGraw, H. 0. Walker, and E. L. Shurley were elected as 
the Executive Committee. 

The College grounds, buildings, and equipment are considered to be worth 
$25,000, on which there is a debt secured by bond and mortgage of $10,000^ 
bearing six per cent, interest. 

On Jan. 1, 1883, there were on deposit - $1,406 35 

There were received from students 3,466 00 

There were expended on College building 2,731 00 

There were expended on running expenses 2,450 00 

There were on hand, Jan. 1, 1884 60 15 

There were due from students - 734 00 

There is still due from the Scientific Association 500 00 

The College has no indebtedness except the $10,000 mentioned above, and 
some few bills not yet rendered. 

Very respectfully, 

PHILO PABSONS, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Herschel B. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — In accordance with law and custom I transmit to yoa tho following^ 
report of Hillsdale College for the last academic year: 

Hillsdale College, established in 1855, is nnder the denominational control 
of the Freewill Baptists^ and is managed by a Board of Trustees consisting of 
thirty-five members, a majority of whom must be identified with the aforesaid 
denomination. 

Faculty. 

The Faculty consists of the President and eighteen Professors and Instructors. 

Daring the year several important changes have occurred in the Faculty, 
but all vacancies have been promptly and satisfactorily filled. It is fitting to 
make special mention of the withdrawal from the Faculty of Prof. Ransom 
Dunn, D. D., who has been identified with the College from its very begin- 
ning, and served its interests with distinguished ability, fidelity, and success. 

The Faculties of tho various departments as at present constituted are aa 
follows : 

/. Academic Faculty. 

Eev. De Witt Clinton Durgin, D. D., President, Professor of Mental, Moral, 
and Political Philosophy. 

Daniel Moses Fisk, A. M., Professor of Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 

Eev. John Scott Copp, A. M., Alumni Professor of Logic, Belles-lettres, 
and German. 

Arthur Edwin Haynes, M. Ph., Fowler Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics. 

Kingsbury Bachelder, A. M., Waldron Professor of tho Latin Language 
and Literature. 

James F. Parsons. A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 

Miss Cassie Alda Reamer, Principal of the Ladies' Department and Professor 
in French and History. 

Frank Smith, Tutor in Mathematics. 

Alexander Hamilton Hiller, Tutor in Grammar. 

Clark Lincoln Herron, Tutor in Mathematics. 
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Stephen Benjamin Harvey, Tator in German. 
Lorenzo E. Dovr, Tutor in Latin. 

77. Theological Faculty. 

Rev. DeWitfc Clinton Durgin, D. D., President. 

Bey. Bansom Dann, D. D., Professor Emeritas of Systematic Theology. 
Bev. Charles Densmore Dadley^ A. M., Burr Professor of Systematic 
Theology. 
Bev. Ashman Thompson Sally, A. M., Professor of Sacred Literature. 
Bey. John Scott Copp, A. M., Marks Instructor of Ecclesiastical History. 

777. Commercial and Telegraphic Faculty. 

Bev. DeWitt Clinton Durgin, D. D., President. 

Alexander Campbell Bideout, LL. D.^Principal of Commercial Department 
And Professor of Political Economy. 

Warren Allen Drake, A. M., Professor of Commercial Law, Book-keeping, 
and Penmanship. 

IV. Music Department Faculty. 

Bev. DeWitt Clinton Durgin, D. D., President. 
Melville Warren Chase, Professor of Instrumental Music. 
Miss Carrie L. Hancock, Instructor in Vocal Music. 

F. Art Department Faculty. 

Bev. DeWitt Clinton Durgin, D. D., President. 

George Balthazar Gardner, Professor of Painting and Drawing. 

Thus it will be seen that there are five departments in active operation, and 
the patronage bestowed upon each, as indicated by the latest catalogue, testi- 
fies to the efficiency and value of the work accomplished. 

Courses of Study. 

There are four courses in the academic department, three of which extend 
through four years, and one, the Normal course, through two years. The 
classical course requires both the Latin and Greek languages, together with 
the studies usually required in first-class Colleges for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. In the Philosophical Course, the Latin of the Classical Course, but 
no Greek, is required. The Scientific Course, also, requires no Greek and but 
one year of Latin. The Normal Course requires two years of such studies as 
shall best fit the studeot for the work of teaching. 

In the Preparatory Department there are three courses corresponding to 
the above full courses. 

Teems of Admission. 

Candidates for admission to any department of the College must give 
required evidence of good moral character and approved habits. The use of 
intoxicating liquors and tobacco cannot be tolerated. 

7. Classical Course. 

The studies required for the Freshman Class are: The common English 
branches; Latin Grammar, including Prosody; Caesar, four books; Cicero, 
six orations; Virgil's iEneid, six books; Latin Prose Composition; Greek 
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Grammar and Lessons ; Xenophon's Anabasis, three books ; Greek Prose Com- 
position : Algebra, to Part III, Olney's Univ. ; Plane Geometry ; Composition 
and Bhetoric; United States History; Ancient History; and Nataral Phil- 
osophy. 

IL Philosophical Course. 

The studies required for the Freshman Glass are : The common English 
branches; Latin Grammar; Csesar, four books; Cicero, two orations; Latin 
Prose Composition ; Algebra, to Part III, Olney's Univ.; Plane Geometry ; 
Composition and Khetoric; Botany; U. S. History; Ancient History; and 
Natural Philosophy. Instead of Latin here required, the student may take 
the Greek required for admission to the Freshman Year of the Classical 
Course. % 

IIL Scientific Course. 

Candidates for the Freshman Class are examined in the common English 
branches; one year of Latin or Greek; Composition and Rhetoric; Natural 
Philosophy; Botany; U. S. History; and First Principles of Algebra. 

Degrees and Diplomas. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon graduates from the Classi- 
cal Course, Bachelor of Philosophy upon graduates from the Philosophical 
Course, and Bachelor of Science upon graduates from the Scientific Course. 

Upon Bachelors of one year's post-graduate residence and study, and upon 
those of three years' standing the respective Master's degrees are conferred. 

Diplomas are also given to those who complete the Theological, Commer- 
cial, and the Normal Courses. 

Theological Department. 

Terms of Admission. 

Candidates for admission to this Department must furnish evidence of good 
standing in some Christian Church, and must be properly qualified to pursue 
the studies with profit. 

Those who have received the degree of A. B. will be admitted to the full 
Theological Course without examination. Other candidates for this course 
must give evidence of proficiency in the following studies ^ Common English 
branches. Composition and Khetoric, Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Astronomy, Logic, Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, Moral Phil- 
osophy, Butier^s Analogy, English Literature, and Greek two years. 

Those who enter the English Course must be prepared in English Grammar, 
Composition and Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, and History of the United 
States. 

Those who have only a Common School education should usually spend not 
less than three years in preparation for the Full Theological Course. Students 
of the English Course may study the Greek and Hebrew, so far as they may 
be able, under direction of the Faculty. 

Any person who does not wish to enter either course of study may, on advis- 
ing with the Faculty, pursue any studies taught in the school. 

Expense. 

Tuition is free to all persons who are members in good standing in any 
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evangelical denotninatioiiy and tnition is free to students in other depart- 
ments of the College who are preparing for the work of the gospel ministry. 

Aid. 

Pecuniary assistance is furnished to students who are preparing for the 
ministry and are needy, and, so far as practicable, opportunities for remun- 
erative preaching are obtained for them. The means thus provided^ together 
with what may be earned during the vacations, are usually sufficient to sup- 
port the student through the jear^ 

Library. 

This department has a valuable library, especially adapted to its wants, and 
a fund for its constant increase. Tfie students in Theology have free access 
to the general library. 

Bnglish Course. 

This course embraces all the studies of the Full Course except the Ancient 
Languages. The Full and the English courses of study are alike after the 
Junior year. 

Gradualion. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity is conferred on those who complete the 
Full Course; and a ccrtifioatc of graduation is given to those who complete 
the English Course. 

Terms and Vacations. 

These arc the same as those in other departments of the College. The 
candidates for admission are expected to be present on the firat day of the 
Academic year. 

Ministers* Institutes. 

Arrangements have been made for holding a ministers' institute two weeks 
in the Fall term of each year of this department, under the auspices of the 
Western Education Society. 

Commercial and Teleguapiiic Department. 

General Information. 

To those seeking a commercial education nnequaled advanta«::es are now 
offered. No other first-class school in the United Siates presents to the 
public a better course of study, or tuition, board, and other incidental 
expenses at rates so low. 

A fair knowledge of the common English branches is required to enter 
either the Commercial or Telegraphic course. Students can enter at any 
time. 

The Commercial course can, in some cases, be completed in three months, 
but most students should spend from four to five months in study and prac- 
tice. The Telegraphic course requires from five to eight months. Diplo- 
mas are awarded to graduates. 

There will bo a vacation during the summer months corresponding 
to that of the College proper, but classes in this department will not bo inter- 
rupted by the short vacations between the terms. 
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Tuitioiu 

Payable in adrance, at the office of the department, by purchase of Schol- 
arships or Admission Cards. 
Scholarship for Commercial coarse, giving the holder the privilege of 

completing the coarse at pleasare, and reviewing withoat charge, 

including Business Penmanship $30 00 

Telegraphic coarse, Theoretical and Practical (sound) 36 00 

Joint Commercial and Telegraphic Scholarships (sound) 55 00 

Penmanship and Telegraphic Book-keeping free to Telegraphic students, 
one hour per day during the course. 

Students entering for the Commercial or Telegraphic course are required to 
pay a Matriculation fee of one dollar, and Library and Reading-room tax of 
50 cents for gentlemen, and 25 cents for ladies. 

Tuition in Penmanship. 

Twenty lessons (one hour each) $2 00 

Forty lessons (one hour each) - 3 50 

Sixty lessons — twelve weeks — (one hour each) 5 00 

One month (constant practice) 6 00 

Two months (constant practice) 10 00 

Teachers' course in Practical (time unlimited) 15 00 

Course in Ornamental 20 00 

Commercial course and Teachers' course in Practical Penmanship 

(both Scholarships for unlimited time) 40 00 

Scholarships are not transferable. 

Music Department. 

This Department, under the direction of Prof. M. W. Chase, affords a com- 
plete course of instruction on the piano, in five grades, including also one year 
in Harmony. Diplomas will be given to those who complete the course. 

This comprises etudes by Koehler, Czerny, Loeschhorn, Heller, Cramer, 
Clementi, etc. ; the sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, and selections 
from the most important modern authors. It is intended that students may 
be thoroughly equipped for becoming successful teachers. 

Classes in vocal music are maintained throughout the Academical year, and 
a musical society meets weekly for the practice of first class choral music. 

The interest in this Department has always been good, and is increasing. 

Art Department. 

The Art Department, under the efficient direction of Prof. Geo. B. Gard- 
ner, has for its objective point, not the mere acquirement of a power to imitate 
in different designs in lithography, drawings or paintings by the so-called "old 
masters," nor the production of machine pictures — which, though it might 
show more captivating results at the outset and in students' exhibitions, has 
never yet enhanced to any considerable extent artistic merit, but seeks to 
awaken, to call into activity and to strengthen true and permanent artistic 
qualities, by causing the student himself to grapple witli the difficulties of 
original design at the very threshold of the study, thus causing him to think, 
to reason, to plan and to profit by learning of nature the secrets of design 
and art. 

17 
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Appabatus^ Labobatoeies, and Museum. 

All departments are supplied with suitable apparatus wbich^ in Ghemistry^ 
Physiology, Astronomy, Saryeying, and like branches, is placed in the hands 
of students with instructions for practice, thus securing the most satisfactory 
and lasting results in these studies. 

Instruction requiring illustrations is given in amphitheatres which afford 
the clearest views of charts, demonstrations, and experiments. 

TheMuseum is moderately complete, and is steadily growing. Its contents 
are daily used in the class-room, its study being a required part of the scien- 
tific work. Laboratory Practice in Chemistry, Dissecting in Comparative 
Anatomy, and the preparation of Herbaria in Botany are taught. 

Expenses. 

College Fees: — 

Tuition, to those having scholarships Free. 

Scholarship Rental, per term.. from 60 cents to $1 00 

Incidentals, per term (gentlemen) 3 50 

Incidentals, per term (ladies) 2 25 

Matriculation (paid but once) 3 00 

Board, — The chief item of collegiate expense is obviously board. The 
statement that, in the fall of 1881, board in eleven boarding-houses andclnbs 
averaged $1.89 per week, furnishes ground for a fair estimate for the present. 
In the absence of such reports for 1883, due allowance may be made for the 
general rise in prices of provision from the fact that the experience of the 
College Club for the fall of 1883 was $2.16 per week. It may be further 
said that board, with room, fuel, and lights, coupled with the social advan- 
tages of first-class families, is furnished for from $3.26 to $4. 

Rooms^ — Rooms are rented either empty, half furnished (with Stove, bed- 
stead, washstand, table, and chairs), or fully furnished and cared for. Empty 
rooms can be secured for 25 cents a week, one person (50 cents a room), and 
upward. Half furnished rooms from 25 cents to 40 cents, (50 cents to 80 
cents a room), and upwards. Students who wish to economize should hire 
such rooms and bring a mattress, bedding, and carpet, if desired. Fully fur- 
nished and cared for rooms can be secured for from 75 to 40 cents, i. e., $1.50 
to 80 cents per room. Rooms furnished with a cooking stove for self -board- 
ing can be secured. 

College Societies. 

The gentlemen have three well-sustained literary societies — the Amphic- 
tyon, Alpha liappa Phi, and the Theadelphic. The ladies have two— the 
Ladies' Literary Union, and the GermaneB Sodales. These societies have 
separate halls finished with rare elegance. 

The Beethoven Society affords excellent opportunities for practice in sing- 
ing, and has a hall suited to its purposes. 

Conclusion. 

With a list of five hundred men and women who have graduated from its 
four-year courses, with a roll of more than thirteen thousand who have been 
instructed here, with an nnnual attendance of over eight hundred students^ 
Hillsdale College need make no apology for its existence. 

This report would be incomplete without a grateful acknowledgment of the 
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gracious results of the religious work done by the Y. M. 0. A. and the Y. W. 
0. A. Large numbers during the year have entered upon a Christian life. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DeWITT 0. DURGIN, 

President. 



REPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Hebschel R. Gass, 

StiperirUendent of Public Instruction: 

Sib, — The committee appointed for the year 1882-3 to visit Hillsdale Col- 
lege, respectfully submit the following report: 

Two of our number spent a day at the institution in March, soon after the 
opening of the spring term. No special arrangement had been made for the 
visit, and we found the College in the midst of the work of organizing for the 
term. We found the entire number of students present in attendance at the 
chapel service, and an interest in the religious services was manifested which 
was highly commendable. 

The institution is located in five buildings on a height overlooking the city 
of Hillsdale, and commanding a view for many miles. In these are accom- 
modations for class and lecture rooms, library, cabinet, laboratory, society 
rooms, etc. Yet these accommodations are not so ample as they should be. 
There is pressing need of better quarters for the museum, the library, and 
especially the laboratory. Some of the departments suffer for want of proper 
appliances. 

There is great need of some hall sufficiently spacious for anniversary gath- 
erings. The society rooms are specially attractive, and the societies them- 
selves, of which there are five, are a power for intellectual, moral, and social 
improvement. 

The museum is not large, but steadily growing, and is well arranged for 
use. It ought to receive large contributions from patrons and friends. 

The laboratory contains the germs of good success in its arrangements, 
methods, and the enthusiasm inspired in the department, but is in need of 
more room and more apparatus. 

The library contains 7,000 volumes and is well patronized by the students, 
as is also the well-stocked reading room. Here again the patrons of the Col- 
lege could materially aid by contributions of books as well as money. 

The harmony and good feeling throughout the institution are noticeable. 
There is also a certain freedom between students and professors, which, while 
it is guarded by proper restraints, has excellent results. 

All the departments were seen in actual work, and your committee might 
mention with special commendation certain of them; but on the whole we 
found the College doing a work which ranks with any institution of its grade 

id facilities. 

There is a tendency towards a steady increase in the number of students, 
and with the preparatory department the aggregate is 700. The institution 
enjoys an endowment of $150,000, and deserves to be commended to its friends 
for an endowment of at least $500,000. 

Special instruction is given in Art, and in the theory and practice of busi- 
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ness. There is a department of Telegraphy which affords fine facilities in 
that direction. 

The GoUege also has a Theological department which is doing a good work; 
and the influence of this department is salutary on the whole school. Of the 
600 graduates of the institution five per cent, became missionaries. 

There are special facilities for instruction in teaching. The expenses of a 
student are made as low as possible, averaging only about $170 a year for all 
items. 

The Hillsdale Herald is a weekly issue which has for its object the promo- 
tion of the work of the College. 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

JOHN ALABASTER, 
LN. DEMMON, 
T. 0. CHAPIN, 

Visitors. 
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EEPOBT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hod. Herschel B. Qass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — My report of Hope College, for the year 1882-3, is herewith respect- 
fully sabmitted : 

The Council. 

Eev. Charles Scott, D. D., President of the College, ex-offlcio. 

Bev. Nicholas M. Steffens, Holland^ Mich. ; term expires, 1884. 

Bev. Peter Lepeltak, Overisel, Mich. ; term expires, 1884. 

Key. Dirk Brock, Holland, Mich. ; term expires, 1884. 

Isaac Cappon, Esq., Holland, Mich. ; term expires, 1885. 

Bev. John H. Joralmon, Fairview, 111. ; term expires, 1885. 

Bev. Egbert Winter, Pella, Iowa; term expires, 1885. 

J. C. Benham, M. D., Hudson, N. Y. j term expires, 1886. 

Bev. John H. Karsten, Oostburg, Wis. ; term expires, 1886. 

Bev. William Moerdyk, Milwaukee, Wis. ; term expires, 1886. 

Klaas Bronwer, Esq.. Grand Haven, Mich. ; term expires, 1887. 

Bev. John W. Beardslee, Constantino, Mich.; term expires, 1887. 

Bev. Peter Moerdyk, Grand Bapids, Mich. ; term expires, 1887. 

Bev. Edward P. Livingston, D. D., Sioux Falls, Dakota; term expires, 1888. 

Bev. Nicholas H. Dosker, Grand Bapids, Mich. ; term expires, 1888. 

Bev. Henry E. Dosker, Grand Haven, Mich. ; term expires, 1888. 

At the annual meeting, the following officers were elected: 

President of the Board — Bev. Nicholas M. Steffens. 

Vice-President — Eev. John W. Beardslee. 

Secretary — Eev. Peter Moerdyk, 

Treasurer — Isaac Cappon. 

Executive Committee — Eev. Charles Scott, ex-officio; Eev. P. Lepeltak, 
Bev. Dirk Brock, Bev. N. M. Steffens, and Isaac Cappon, Esq. 

The Council will meet on the last Wednesday in April next, and again on 
the day before Commencement, viz. : June 24, 1884. 

Academic Department. 

i. Faculty. 

Bev. Charles Scott, D. D., President, Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History; in charge of Mental and Moral Philosophy, History, and Christian 
Evidences. 
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Bev. T. Romeya Beck^ D. D., Secretary^ Professor of Ancient Languages 
and Literature ; in charge of Logic, and Sacred Literature. 

Oornelius Doesburg, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages and Literatare. 

William A. Shields, A. M., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, and of Rhetoric; in charge of Latin with the Freshman class. 

Oerrit J. KoUen, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Astronomy^ and 
Natural Philosophy; in charge of Political Economy, and Oivil ftovernment. 

Begular instruction is given in all the branches mentioned in the Oatalogae, 
and the work gives full employment to the Faculty. 

2. Students in 1882-3. 

Seniors, 8; Juniors, 2; Sophomores, 4; Freshmen, 7; total, 21. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred upon the 8 Seniors ; and the total number of 
graduates has reached 106. 

3. Course of Study y and Text-Boohs. 

These remain as last year, and reference may be made to the last Beport of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, page 197. As soon as possible a 
regular '^ Scientific course" will be arranged. As will be noticed, the Sci- 
ences and Modern Languages receive a large proportion of our attention. 

Pebpaeatort Depaktmbnt. 
2. Faculty. 

Bev. Charles Scott, D. D., President; English History, Physiology, and 
Zoology. 

Bev. T. Bomeyn Beck, D. D., Greek and Mythology with the A class. 

Cornelis Doesburg, A. M., Dutch, French, Oerman, and Drawing. 

William A. Shields, A. M., Secretary; EnglishGrammar (Band A classes), 
Bhetoric, and Oratorical Exercises. 

Gerrit J. Kollen, A. M. ; Algebra, and Geometry (A class), Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, and Didactics. 

Henry Boers, A. M,, Assistant Professor; Orthography, Beading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Latin, and Ancient History. 

John H. Eleinheksel, Jr., A. M., Assistant Prof essor Geography, Grammar 
(D and classes), Book-keeping, Algebra, Greek (B class), Botany, United 
States History, and Civil Government. 

John Gilmore, Vocal Music. 

Bev. N. M. SteSens, Beligious Instruction. 

2, Students in 1882-3. 

A class, 16; B class, 15; G class, 21 ; D class, 38; unclassified, 2; total, 92, 
being )t^ more than in 1881-82. Twenty-three were females, and over sixty 
entered the institution with the purpose of taking a full course. Hope is 
given of larger ''academic" classes. 

3. Course of Study. 

Beference may again be made to page 198 of the last Beport. No essential 
change has been made. Hereafter Latin will begin with the G class and 
Greek with the B. 



* 
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Finances. 

i. Contingent Fund. 
Receipts : 

Balance on hand $200 45 

Interest 3,291 62 

Students' fees 1,169 25 

Donations 3,726 15 

Other sources 277 00 

Total 18,664 47 

Current Expenses : 

Salaries $7,241 00 

Meetings of Council and Treasury 206 96 

Buildings and grounds .* 422 66 

Taxes on real estate 297 13 

Other expenses - 496 69 

Balance on hand 03 

Total $8,664 47 

2. Fund for Debt. 

Beceived for this purpose $168 50 

Paid same amount - 168 60 

Leaving obligations to the amount of 1,000 00 

3. Permanent Fund, 

Held in trust by the General Synod, (B. 0. A.) $39,009 64 

Held and invested by Council 18,663 00 

Endowment notes 10,276 00 

Endowment money in the printing office 7,724 50 

Total $75,673 14 

Besides which an "Ebenezer Fund" of $36,000, not under the control of 
council yields an income of $700 — $1,000 per annum. 

4, Library. 

Beceived interest, etc $168 77 

Paid for books and periodicals 114 46 

Balance on hand $54 31 

By purchase and gift 365 bound volumes have been added to the Library, 
and the total number of books is 5,925, besides many pamphlets. Prof. G. J. 
Kollen is Librarian. 

6. Real Estate. 

No special change has taken place in the property of the College. The 
campus contains eighteen acres, beautifully located. A gift of seventy-five 
acres within the city by Dr. A. C. Van Baalte, awaits the time when it can be 
sold to advantage. Other lands to the amount of over 600 acres in the vicinity 
are upon the market, and will in time add to the Permanent Fund. 

18 
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6. Bxpenses. 

There are no tuition fees. A continsrent fee is charged of $5 per term, or 
$15 per year. The graduation fee is $5, and those who occupy rooms pay an 
addition of $5 per annum. Board in private families varies from $2.25 to 
$3.00 per week. Hence the expenses may be considered as moderate* 

CoNcmsiON. 

The statistics as published by the Superintendent of Public Instruction show 
that the denominational schools of Michigan are doing a great and important 
work for the people of the State — fully as much so as the State institutions* 
They seek to be distinctly Christian, but to call them '^ Sectarian/' as is so 
often done by way of reproach, is an abuse of terms which is felt by every 
denominational institution in Michigan. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES SCOTT, 

FresidenL 
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EEPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. H. B. Gass, 

Superintendent of PubUc Instruction : 

Dear Sir, — On behalf of the trustees of Olivet College, I present the annual 
report toaching its condition and prospects. The period covered is the Acad- 
emical year of 1882-^. 

Board of Trustees. 

The Corporation of the College consists of twenty-five trustees, and of thi& 
body the President of the Institution is ex-officio the head. 

The immediate care of the College belongs to these Committees and officers: 

Executive Committee. — H. Q, Butterfield, 0. Hosford, J. L. Daniels, P. L* 
Keed, A. K. Warren, 

Library Committee. — H. Q, Butterfield, J. L. Daniels. 

Secretary arid Assistant. — Geo. W. Keyes. 

Treasurer. — Heurv Pralick. 

Financial Agent. — Eev. W. B. Williams. 

Faculty. 

Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D.D., President, Drury Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Henry M. Goodwin, D.D., Professor of English Literature and Art. 

Rev. Oramel Hosford, A.M., Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy, and Instructor in Mathematics. 

Rev. Joseph L. Daniels, A.M., Parsons Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, and Instructor in German. 

Rev. Joseph Estabrook, A.M., Principal of the Normal Department. 

Stewart Montgomery, A.M., Professor of Natural Science. 

Jean Frederic Loba, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric. 

Alexander Tison, A.M., Rutan Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature. 

J. Henry Smith, Professor of Music. 

Mrs. Olive M. Young, Teacher of Piano, Voice Culture, and Singing. 

Hamilton King, A.M., Principal of the Preparatory Department. 

Mrs. Abba C. Hamilton, Principal of the Ladies' Department. 

Miss Cornelia P. Dwight, Instructor in Mathematics and History. 

Miss M. Myra Manley, Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 
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James Fairman, A.M., Lecturer on Art. 
Alexander Tison, A.M., Librarian. 

Summary of Students for 1882. 
€olIege : 

Classical Course 38 

Scientific Course - 26 

Ladies' Course 43 

106 

Preparatory : 

Classical Course 45 

Ladies' Course - 34 

79 

Normal Course --- 125 

Art Department 72 

Conservatory of Music 65 

447 
Deduct for names inserted twice 97 

Total 350 

Course of Study in College. 

CLASSICAL course. 

Freshman Tear. 

First Tisrm.— Liyy. History of Borne. Homer^s Iliad and Odyssey. Greek Pr*se 
Composition. Greek Grammar. Algebra completed. 

Second Term, — Cicero de Senectute. Latin Prose Composition. History of Greece. 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Geometry completed. 

Third Term.— Horace— Odes. Memorabilia of Socrates. History of Greece. Trig- 
onometry. 

Sophomore Tear, 

First Term. — Horace— Epistles, Satires, and Ars Poetics. Sophocles— (Edi pus Tyr- 
annus. Analytical Geometry. — Loomis, 
Second Term, — Tacitus. Juvenal. Plato. Rhetoric. 
TAi'rd Term.— Platus. Demosthenes— De Corona. Surveying, — Loomis; or Botany. 

Junior Tear, 

First jTcrm.— German.— TF7ittntfy'« Grammar, French. Logic. Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. 

Second Term.— German. French. Chemistry, with Lectures. Natural Philosophy 
— Mechanics and Hydrostatics. — SneVs Olmsted, 

Third Term.— German, or Latin, or Greek. French. Geology, with Lectures. 
Natural Philosophy— Pneumatics and Optics. 

Senior Tear, 

First Term.— English Literature. Mental Philosophy, iLStTor\omy,—SneWs Olmsted, 

Second Term.— Mental Philosophy. Guizot's History of Civilization in Europe. 
Political Economy. Art. English Literature. 

Third Term.— Moral Philosophy. Lieber on Civil Liberty. Evidences of Christi- 
anity, with Lectures. 

Lessons in the English Bible, or Greek Testament, compositions, declamations, and 
extemporaneous discussions, weekly, throughout the course. 

Option between two or more studies is allowed at various points in the course. — 
During Junior Year, the student may select three of the four studies specified, but 
must complete each study begun. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class who have pursued their prepara- 
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tory studies elsewhere are examined in the following hooks and subjects, or their 
equivalents: 

Latin Grammar, including Prosody, 

Csesar, two hooks. 

Cicero, seven orations. 

Virgil, three Bucolics, and six books of the ^neid. 

Arnol<fs Latin Prose Composition, to the Passive Voice. 

Smith's Smaller History of Greece, and of Rome. 

Greek Grammar, including Prosody. 

Xeaophon, Anabasis, three books. 

Homer,* Iliad, two books. 

Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System. 

Loomis's Algebra, through Quadratic Equations. 

Loomis's Geometry, four books. 

English Grammar and Geography. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are exam- 
ined, in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already pursued by the class 
which they propose to enter. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Freshman Year, 

First Term.— Algebra completed. Mediseval History. French Language. Free- 
hand Drawing. 
Second Term, — Geometry completed. French. Modern History. 
Third Term.— Trigonometry.— Xoomf«. French. Botany.— G^ray. 

Sophomore Tear, 

First Term, — Analytical Geometry. — Loomis. Botany, (continued). Physical Geog- 
raphy. 
Second Term.— Chemistry, with Lectures. Rhetoric. Mineralogy, or Calculus. 
Third Term.— Chemistry. Surveying.— ioomie. Constitutional History. 

Junior Year, 

First Tljrw.— German.— TF7ittncy'« Grammar, Perspective. Logic. Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

Second Term.- Natural Philosophy— Mechanics and Hydrostatics.— /Sne^ra Olmsted. 
Zo5logy. German. 

Third r«n».— Natural Philosophy— Pneumatics and Optics. German. Geology. 

Senior Year, 

First Term, — English Literature. Astronomy.— /S'ne^ra Olmsted, Mental Philoso- 
phy. 

Second Term, — English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Guizot's History of 
Civilization in Europe. Political Economy. Art. 

Third jTcrw.— Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. Moral Philosophy. 
Lieber on Civil Liberty. 

The Latin or Greek of the College Course will be accepted in lieu of the Mathe- 
matics in the above course beyond the Freshman year. 

Lessons in the Bible, compositions, declamations, and extemporaneous discus- 
sions, weekly, through the course. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class of this department must sustain 
a satisfactory examination in English Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, including 
the Metric System, Algebra through Quadratic Equations, four books of Loomis^s 
Geometry, History of the United btates, and Geography. 

LADIES' COURSE. 

First Year, 

First Term.— Cicero's Orations.— CAasc and Stuart, Algebra completed. Physical 
Geography. 

Second Ttfm*.— Cicero's Orations. Modern History. Geometry completed. 

Third Term,— Cicero's Orations. Constitutional History, or Trigonometry. 
— Loomis, Latin Prose Composition. 

*In place of the Homer, the last six booksof Virgirs^neld or 2,000 lines of Ovid will be accepted. 
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Second Tear. 

First 2>rm.— French Lan^age. Analytical Geometry, or History of Rome. 
Tirgll's ^neid. Latin Prosody. 
Second Term.— Chemistry, or Calculus, or Mineralogy. French. YirgiPs ^neid. 
Third Term.— French, Botany or Chemistry. VirgiPs ^neid. 

Third Tear. 

First Term—QermtLn,-^ Whitney'* s Orammar, Anatomy and Physiology. Lo£^ic 
Second IVrm.— German. Bhetoric. Natural Philosophy— Mechanics, or ZoOlogj, 
or Greek History. 

Third Term.— Natural Philosophy— Pneumatics and Optics. German. Geology. 

Fourth Tear, 

jFVr«t Term.— English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Astronomy. 

Second Term.— Mental Philosophy. Guizot^s History of Civilization in Europe. 
Political Economy. Art. English Literature. 

Third Term.— Moral Philosophy. Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 
Lieher on Civil Liberty. 

For some of the above studies, students may, at the option of the Faculty, substi- 
tute Music, or advanced studies in the other courses. 

Lessons in the Bible and Exerdses in English Composition, weekly, during the 
course. 

Candidates for admission to the first year of this course are examined in English 
Grammar and Analysis, Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System, Algebra 
through Quadratic Equations, four books of Loomis^s Geometry, Latin Gram- 
mar, Latin Reader, Csesar, History of the United States, and Geography. 

OouBSE OF Study in Pbbpabatory Depabtmbnt. 

CLASSICAL COUBSB. 

Junior Tear, 

First Term, — Latin Grammar continued through the Course. Latin Lessons. 
Arithmetic— 0/ney. English Grammar and Analysis. 

Second Term.— Latin Lessons, and Caesar. Arithmetic. English Grammar and 
Analysis. Book-keeping. 

Third Term.^CoiStLr.— Chase and Stuart, History of the United States. Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

Middle Tear. 

First Term. — Cicero's Orations.— C/ia«e and Stuart, Greek Grammar continued 
through the course,— -Goodwin, Greek Lessons,— -White* History of Rome. 
Second Term.— Cicero's Orations. Greek Lessons and Anabasis. History of Greece. 
Third Term.— Cicero's Orations. Latin Prose Composition. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Senior Tear, 

First Term.— Virgil's -^neid. Latin Prosody. Algebra.— ioomis. Greek Prose 
Composition. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Second Term.— Virgil's ^neid. Algebra through Quadratic Equations. Homer's 
Iliad. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

TAirtZ Term.— Virgil's ^neid. Homer's Iliad. Geometry.— Xoomis. 

Lessons in the Bible and Exercises in Elocution and Composition throughout the 
course. 

The course of study and instruction defined above is designed thoroughly to pre- 
pare students for admission to the College department of this institution, or to any 
other (yollege in the country. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this course are examined in the studies 
already pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

Classes commencing the study of Latin are formed twice in each year— at the 
beginning of the Fall and Winter Terms. 
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OoTTBSB OF Study in Normal Dbpabthent. 

BLBMENTART COURSE. (TwO YoarS). 

First Tear. 

First T(0rm.— Bnglish Grammar. Arithmetic. Beading and Orthography. Algebra, 
Drawing and Vocal Music, 

Second Term, — Algebra. English Grammar. Book-keeping, Geography and Pen- 
manship. 

T^fra 2>rfii— United States History. Elementary Methods. Civil Government. 

Second Tear. 

First Term, — Algebra. Mediseval History. Physiology. 

Second rerm.— Principles of Education and Methods. Zoology. Natural Philosophy. 
Third Term.— Elements of Mental Philosophy and School Management. Geometry 
(Plane). Botany. 

FULL ENGLISH COURSE. (Three Years). 

One year's study in addition to the requirements of the Elementary Course. 
First Term.— English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Logic. 
Second Term.— Geometry. Khetoric. Chemistry. 

Third Term.— Advanced Professional Instruction (Lectures). Geology. Moral 
Science. 

LANGUAGE COURSES. (Four Years). 

First Tear. 

First Term.— Latin. English Grammar. Arithmetic. Vocal Music and Drawing. 
/SiecoYU? Term.— Latin. Arithmetic. English Grammar. Geography. 
Third Term.— Latin. United States History. Civil Government. 
The first year of the Modern Language Course will be identical with first year of 
the Elementary Course. 

Second Tear. 

First Term, — Latin, or German. Greek, or Mediaeval History. Algebra. 
i9econ({ Term.— Latin, or German. Greek, or Algebra. Book-keeping. 
Third Term.— Latin, or German. Greek. Vocal Music. Geometry. 

Third Tear. 

First Term. — Latin, or Geometry. Greek, or French. English Literature. 
Second Term.— Latin, or Rhetoric. Greek, or French. Natural Philosophy. 
Third Term.— Latin, or Perspective Drawing. Greek, or French. Botany. 

Fourth Tear. 

First Term.— Latin, or Physiology. Greek, or Perspective Drawing. Mental Phil- 
osophy. 

Second Term.— Political Economy. Chemistry. Moral Philosophy and Logic. 

Third Term. — Evidences of Christianity. Essays on Educational Topics. Advanced 
Professional Instruction. 

Lessons in the Bible, Composition, Declamations, and Discussions weekly, through- 
out all the courses. 

The professional instruction in Beading and Elocution, and the reviews in the com- 
mon branches, will be conducted by the Principal of the Normal Department. The 
advanced studies will be pursued under the instruction of the College Professors in 
their respective departments. 

A Class will be organized in the Fall and Spring terms for the benefit of those 
about to teach, it will last half the term 

Those who complete the Elementary Course will receive a certificate signed by the 
President of the College and the Principal of the Normal Department. 

Those who complete any of the lull courses will receive a Normal Diploma. 

Art Department. 

The Course of study in Art has for its object to cultivate a taste for the 
beautiful by affording the pupils lectures upon its theories and principles^ by 
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teaching them to study form and color in nature and by making them 
acquainted with objects of Art. The lectures are given by Gol. James Fair- 
man, of New York. The Course in Art is completed in connection with a 
four years' course in College ; but, if made a specialty, it can be completed 
in two years. The Art Room is furnished with all necessary materials. 

MiCHIGAK CONSBRVATORY OF MUSIO. 

This Conservatory offers the finest advantages for the study of Music — ^Instru- 
mental, Vocal, and Theoretical — either exclusively or with other studies. The 
methods of instruction are similar to those of the best Conservatories in this 
country and Europe. The course of study is comprehensive and thorough^ 
being arranged with a view to maintain a high standard of musical taste. The 
aim of the management is to secure a complete mastery of all branches which 
are undertaken by the student, rather than to give a superficial knowledge of 
a few pieces. A real education of the musical faculties is accomplished, rather 
than a training in styles which are to be blindly imitated by the pupil. 

Instruction is given in playing the piano, organ, and cabinet organ; in 
vocal culture ; in glee, chorus and solo singing ; and in all the branches of the 
theory of Music. 

Degrees and Diplomas. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon the graduates from the 
Classical Course, and that of Bachelor of Science upon the graduates fronoi 
the Scientific Course. 

The degrees of Master of Arts and of Master of Science are conferred 
upon Bachelors of three or more years' standing who have been engaged in 
literary or scientific pursuits, and have sustained a good moral character. 

Diplomas certifying the successful completion of the prescribed course of 
study are given to the graduates from the Ladies' course, and Certificates or 
Diplomas to the graduates from the Normal Department. 

The Palmer Museum. 

The Palmer Museum of Paleontology contains the valuable collection 
known as the *^ Ward Series of Casts of Fossils," which, for educational 
purposes, are equal in value to the originals. These, together with the large 
collection of fossils, minerals, and typical rocks, belonging to the Brown 
Cabinet, illustrate, in a very full and satisfactory manner, the sciences of 
Geology, Paleontology, and Mineralogy. 

The Brown Cabinet. 

This collection has been appraised by experts at $18,000; and three-fourths 
of this sum is a gift from Rev. Dr. William B. Brown, of New York. The 
Cabinet embraces more than 50,000 specimens; and they cast light upon 
three departments in Natural Science. 

'i'he Fossils are numerous and valuable. 

The collection of Minerals is rich and full, constituting three-fifths of all 
found on Prof. Dana's list. 

The shells are most nearly complete scientifically. Prof. Martin, of the 
University of New York, says of them that they illustrate the conchology of 
the globe. 
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LiBRABY AND EeADIKG-ROOH. 

The College Library contains about 10,000 well-selected books and a large 
number of unbound pamphlets. Large additions are regularly made to its 
numbers by purchase and by gift. Ic is classified and arranged according to 
the Amherst System. Each student fs allowed to take two books, and to 
retain them for two weeks. 

In connection with the Library is a Beading-Room^ well supplied with the 
leading journals of news, politics, religion, science, literature, and art. 

Keliqious Culture. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the 
Bible. These exercises generally accompany the Sunday-school at the Col- 
lege Church. 

All students are required to attend devotional exercises daily in the College 
Chapel, and public religious worship twice on Sunday. Unless special request 
is made to the contrary by parents or guardians, all students are required to 
attend public worship at the College Church. 

The students also sustain two organizations for religious and philanthropic 
work, entitled the Young Men's and the Young Women's Christian A^ocia> 
tions. They maintain weekly religious meetings, and conduct Sunday-^hools 
in the neighborhood of the College. 

Necessary Expenses. 

The following may be considered a near estimate of the uqcessary expenses 
of a student for an average term of thirteen weeks. It is made upon the 
supposition that two students occupy the same room : 

Tuition from 15 00 to $7 00 

Incidentals from 3 00 to 3 00 

Room rent in College from 2 50 to 3 75 

Fuel and lights from 185 to 3 00 

Washing from 3 25 to 7 00 

Books from 3 00 to 5 00 

Board from 20 00 to 32 50 

Total ... from $38 60 to $61 25 

The following is an estimate of the necessary college expenses of a student 
in the Ladies' Course for a term of thirteen weeks: 

Tuition from $5 00 to $7 00 

Incidentals from 3 00 to 3 00 

Books from 3 00 to 5 00 

Washing from 5 00 to 8 00 

Board in Shipherd Hall from 42 90 to 52 00 

Total from $58 90 to $75 00 

19 
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Expenses in Music. 
PianOs Organ, or Singing. 

Classes of two pupils, twenty-two lessons, a term, each pnpil $12 00 

Classes of three pupils, twenty-two lessons, a term, each pupil 10 00 

Private instruction, twenty-two lessons, a term 18 00 

Private instruction, eleven lessons, a term 10 00 

Theory of Music, Notation, Harmony, Etc. 

In classes, twenty-two lessons, a term $5 00 

Use of piano for one hour a day, aterm - 3 00 

Use of cabinet organ for one hour a day, a term 2 50 

Use of pipe organ for one hour a day, a term 3 00 

Blowing pipe organ, each hour 10 

Aid to Students. 

Deserving young men who are preparing for the ministry may have their 
tuition remitted. 

Sudh young men in the Collegiate Classical Course can ordinarily receive 
$25 a term from the American College and Educational Society. 

Students under the care of the Presbytery receive aid from the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian church. 

Tuition is remitted to the daughters of homo and foreign missionaries. The 
income of the Carter Fund is bestowed upon worthy young ladies who need 
assistance* No worthy student is allowed to leave college for lack of means. 

The past year has been one of real prosperity. The number of students 
enrolled is larger than it has been for ten years. The debt has been reduced 
to less than $6,500, and some $20,000 have gone into permanent improve- 
ments. Shipherd Hall has been rebuilt, and the new structure is in all 
respects better for college uses than the old. It has been enlarged by the 
addition of a substantial brick building, sixty-five by forty feet, containing a 
large dining hall, kitchen, laundry, and good rooms in the second story for 
fifteen young ladies. The whole building accommodates the Principal, her 
assistant, the Matron, and seventy-five students. 

The income of the fund ($10,000) established by the late Mrs. Lucy B. 
Tuttle, of Guilford, Conn., begins to tell upon the library. Eighteen hundred 
and eighty-four volumes, the largest increase any year has seen, were added 
during the last twelve months. The total is now 11,000 volumes. There is 
a prospect that this fund may soon be largely increased, and in that case we 
may look for an annual increment of 2,500 volumes. 

This rapid increase of the library has moved the Trustees to take steps for 
a building. A building committee has been appointed, and plans are already 
under discussion. 

Work has been resumed upon the Science building, and it is expected it 
will be finished before next commencement. The Palmer Museum and the 
Brown Cabinet will then be safely housed and properly exhibited. 

The Faculty has been strengthened by the accession of Prof. J. F. Loba, a 
brilliant scholar, who was graduated here some ten years ago. He brings to 
the chair of Khetoric great enthusiasm. The College loses the services of 
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Prof. Alexander Tlson, who has for the last five years^ in the chair of Latin, 
illastrated thorough scholarship and great ability to teach. It is with great 
regret that his colleagues have parted with him. At this writing, however, 
the College is felicitating herself upon having secured Prof. Allen W. Gould 
to fill the vacancy created by Prof. Tisou's resignation. Prof. Gould was 
graduated among the highest honor men at Harvard University in 1872. He 
has studied one year in Germany. He has been five years Tutor in Latin at 
Harvard and two years Instructor in Latin at Williams. These facts warrant 
the presumption that he is admirably fitted for his position, and that fact he 
is daily demonstrating in the ^lass-room to the satisfaction of all. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

HORATIO Q. BUTTEEFIELD, 

PresidenL 

REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 

SuperifUenderU of Public Instruction : 

SiB, — Two of the three members of the Committee appointed to visit 
ofScially Olivet College, have performed that duty and submit the following : 

The first named of the undersigned spent an afternoon and a morning at 
Olivet, several weeks before Commencement ; the second named spent Com- 
mencement week there — visiting and inspecting the grounds and buildings, 
co|iversing with officers and instructors, attending recitations. Commencement 
exercises, literary and religious meetings, etc. Besides the public exercises, 
the class rooms of the various professors and teachers were visited and careful 
notice taken of the mode of instruction, apparent qualification of instructors, 
proficiency of students, etc. So far as your Committee felt capable of judg- 
ing, everything connected with the practical every day work of class instruc- 
tion is faithfully attended to at Olivet. The professors are evidently, as 
instructors, of a high grade ; the students, as a body, earnest and conscientious 
in their work. 

The general location and surroundings of the College are most desirable as 
regards physical health, and quiet for study. At the same time your Commit- 
tee would be glad to hear that Olivet was made somewhat more accessible with 
reference to the general outside world. And of this we believe there is some 
better prospect. 

The Library deserves special mention. It is no doubt one of the best libra- 
ries in the State. The supply of Periodical Literature — in the way of maga- 
zines and papers — is large and varied, affording to the students rare advantages 
of this kind. A larger library building, with improved accommodations, is a 
want that is seriously and increasingly felt. There is equal necessity for better 
accommodation for the valuable Brown Cabinet, comprising some 50,000 
specimens. 

The house-keeping arrangements in the new brick building (Shipherd Hall) 
attracted the notice of your Committee. These seem to be on a very generous 
scale and in every way most convenient. 

The efforts and the progress at Olivet in the direction of a truly Christian 
education for our youth (of both sexes) and the religious atmosphere that per- 
yades all the departments, elicited the special approbation of the Committee. 
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The Gommittee would snggest some increased facilities in the important 
matter of physical exercise and cultare. 

Evidently Olivet College holds a prominent and important place in the Edu- 
cational System of Michigan, and, in the language of the report of a former 
Committee, '^we heartily commend it to the patronage of the people." 

Bespectfnlly submitted, 

CLARENCE EDDY, 
E. 0. THOMPSON, 
WILLIAM BALJj. 
August 1st, 1888. 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



EEPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Herschel R Gass, 

SuperintenderU of Public Instruction: 

Sib, — ^In conformity to the laws of the State of Michigan^ I beg to submit 
the following report of the Michigan Military Academy^ for the year 1882-3 : 

The past year has been marked by a greater degree of prosperity than any 
jear since the organization of the Academy. 

Oar enrollment of Cadets daring the year was one hundred and thirty-eight. 
Average attendance about one hundred. 

At our late Commencement in June thirteen graduated in the various 
courses. 

It is a noteworthy fact that of the forty graduates of this institution since 
its beginning in 18779 nearly one half have entered the State University, and 
have passed^ or are passing an honorable course in that institution. 

The present Academic year has been entered upon with a smaller enroll- 
ment of students than last year, in consequence of the operation of the new 
regulation limiting the age of entrance to fourteen years and over ; but while 
the numbers are not quite so great the grading of the classes is much improved, 
and a better opportunity is afforded to give attention to College preparatory 
work. The teaching force of the Academy has at the same time been increased 
by the addition of one Professor, so that more time can now be devoted to 
personal effort on the part of the Faculty in promoting the interests of the 
•cadets. 

The great advantage of the military system in promoting the health and 
physical development of the students is demonstrated by the fact that among 
so many sickness is a rare occurrence, notwithstanding the certainty of some 
entering with a delicate constitution and in infirm health. In many such 
•cases the health is visibly improved if not entirely restored. 

As a test case, twenty cadets were taken promiscuously and their weights 
and measurements accurately taken on the /25th of September and carefully 
noted, and again on the 18th of November, leaving an interval of eight weeks, 
ivith the following results : A gain on the whole twenty of fifty pounds, or an 
average gain of two and a half pounds each. Of the twenty, in only one case 
did a decrease occur and that of only one pound. 

In measurement of chest, arm, and fore-arm, with power of expansion, 
which, with weight, height, etc., are systematically taken and noted, similar 
•development is reported. And no reasonable doubt can be entertained of the 
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benefioial effects of the system of exercise and training adopted on mental 
development and vigor equal to the physical as here shown. 

Four of the students of this Academy have been successful in receiving 
appointments to West Point; one of these in a late competition at Kalamazoo 
vrith twelve competitors was the successful one, while reports from others 
who have entered into business or professional life are equally favorable. 

The moral tone of the institution is very encouraging. Delinquencies of a 
serious kind rarely occur. Truth, honesty, purity of speech, gentlemanly 
conduct in the intercourse of the cadets with the Faculty and the ofiEicers, and 
with one another, is the rule ; the opposite the rare exception. The demerits 
arise from carelessness rather than from perversity or contumacy. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. SUMNER ROGERS, 
Superintendent. 

Orchard Ldkey Mich., Nov. 30, 1883. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



REPORT OF A VISITOR. 

Hon. HsRSCHEL R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Ptiblic Instruction: 

Sib, — It is with ploasare that the nDdersigned^ by appointment, yisitor to 
the Michigan Female Seminary, submits the following report: 

The Seminary is delightfully situated on a healthy and commanding emi- 
nence overlooking Kalamazoo. .It is under the care and management of a 
most genial and zealous Principal, who seems to have the success of the 
Seminary at heart. 

The students were enthusiastic in their work, as was shown by their prompt- 
ness in the recitation room, their activity while about their household duties, 
and their cheerfulness in their own rooms. They appeared to be devotedly 
attached to their teachers, thus reflecting the care and solicitude which the 
faculty are constantly having for them. 

The happy freedom from restraint when in the presence of the teachers, 
showed the young girls were in a home rather than in a mere boarding school. 
Those who attend this institution are surrounded throughout their entire semi- 
nary course with a moral training and a home influence which is particularly 
desirable. 

I visited several classes and found an earnest and studious spirit pervading 
everywhere. One recitation in particular, the study of the Bible, conducted 
by the Principal, will always be remembered. It showed more clearly, per- 
haps, than anywhere else, the religious — though not sectarian — training which 
each student has while in the Seminary. The housework is almost entirely 
done by the girls, under the direction of an efficient matron. So domestic 
duties and labors form a part of their instruction. 

Although this school is superior to others of the same grade in many 
respects, still the Christian home influence and teaching found here should 
form its strongest recommend atioir for public patronage. 

Respectfully, 

MRS. L. R. STOWELL. 

Akk Abbob, Mich., Jan. 15, 1884. 



SOMERVILLE SCHOOL. 



REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — I havo the hoDor to submit herewith my report for Somerville School 
for the year 1883 : 

Under the general department of literature there are three special depart- 
ments provided : (1) Belles Lettres, (2) College Preparatory or Academic^ 
(3) Primary. 

The studies in the '^Belles Lettres" department are adapted to adyanoe 
students, and embrace a period of two years. The satisfactory completion of 
the prescribed studies iu this department will « be required of all candidates 
for the '^FuU Somerville Course" diploma. The aim here is to bring the 
student into close and appreciative relations with the masterpieces in the 
world's literature, either through a study of these productions in the languages 
in which they were first given to the world or through the medium of the most 
desirable translations; to awaken and maintain, by critical and earnest study 
of our own English tongue and its vast riches of literature, a deeper regard 
in the mind of the student for the wealth of solid thought and linguistic 
power of the English language. The importance and reasonableness of an 
effort to obtain a thorough knowledge of the resources of English and Ameri- 
can Literature will be constantly and faithfully held before the student. 
Only such students will be admitted to the Belles Lettres department (with 
graduation in view) as shall have first obtained a diploma in the College Pre- 
paratory, or shall have shown, through careful examination, an equivalent. 
Diplomas from those high schools of the State that are approved by the 
University Committees will, however, be received in place of such examina- 
tion. Selected work in this department may be pursued by those students so 
•desiring, but such students will not be regjarded as candidates for the ''Full 
Somerville Course/' 

In the "College Preparatory'* department are embraced the following 
•distinct courses: (1) Classical, (2) English, (3) Scientific, (4) Latin. 
The studies in this department embrace a period of four years, to correspond 
as nearly as possible with the work of the approved High Schools of the State. 
Eequirements for graduation in this department are the same as those for 
unconditional admission to the University of Michigan, the status of the 
school to be determined by examinations conducted by Official Visiting Com- 
mittees statedly appointed by the highest educational authorities in the State. 
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Such students mil be admitted to the College Preparatory department as 
shall be found upon careful examination to be fully prepared for entrance 
upon its work. 

The Primary Department of the School has been introduced only as a tem- 
porary conyenience, to be discontinued as soon as the demands of the other 
departments seem to require it. 

In the Department of Art especial care has been taken to secure the 
cooperation of skilled talent Painting in oils and water colors, pencil draw- 
ing, and crayon work are carefully taught. Studies from choice models, as 
well as from nature, are included in this course. Attendance upon courses of 
lectures on the Historical Development of the Sculptural and Pictorial Arts 
will be obligatory upon all the regular Art students. 

A new Art Boom, designed for this express purpose, has just been added to 
the conveniences of the School. It is 25 by 50 feet in floor area^ and with a 
height (in the central portions) of 20 feet. It is furnished with a large 
adjustable sky-light, as well as ample windows on the north, east, and west sides. 

In the Department of Music every available advantage is offered for 
improvement of voice and iustrumental execution. Beside the ordinary indi- 
vidual instruction, exercises in chorus singing are given in two divisions. To 
give pupils ease and confidence in playing and singing before others, musical 
rehearsals are given monthly in the 'school parlors. Students are graduated 
from this department on their completion of the regular Musical Course. 

The Department of Industrial Art, in several of its branches, will be regu- 
larly opened as soon as practicable, and developed as circumstances may 
determine. 

It has been the aim of the Management to make Somerville a ^' Home 
School," that is, to model it upon the home life plan as nearly as possible. 
The different rooms of the building, as well as the hours for study, recitation, 
exercise, etc., are so arranged as to accord with and further this ^^Home" 
idea. 

*' A Thoroughly Cultured Woman" is the motto of the School. Careful 
attention is given to social culture. By this we do not mean the development 
of ^'society women," but rather that culture which will enable them to adorn 
and benefit that society in which they are destined to move. Hence the art 
of conversation, dining-room etiquette, ease and grace of manner^ and gen- 
eral instruction concerning the amenities ot life are not only recognized but 
emphasized. lYith the same object in view — as well as for proper and needed 
relaxation — occasional social receptions are held in the School parlors. 

The health and physical culture of the students have been carefully con- 
sidered. One-half hour is devoted each day to gymnastic drill under regu- 
larly appointed and practiced leaders, under the Dio Lewis system. Ample 
opportunities are afforded for healthful out-door exercise, and the young 
ladies are required to take a certain amount of exercise each day In addition 
to these practical methods, the theory is taught by means of health talks. 

As to the general spirit of the Somerville teaching, especially as to char- 
acter and moral conduct, we would say, that each student is taught to live for 
a purpose ; to have a part to act and act it well ; that one that does no good 
gets no good ; that the only life worth living is that which is constantly reach- 
ing out in good to others. 

Somerville School aims to be thoroughly Evangelical and Christian, without 
being in the least sectaxian. It is aided financially by no church, is under no 

20 
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denominational saperyision or patronage of any kind. The stadents, how- 
ever, are required to attend service in some Christian church every Sanday 
morning, weather and health permitting. There i& also a short Sanday 
evening service at the School whi;3h the students are required to attend. 
Systematic Bible study is also provided. The aim is to crown all else with the 
diadem of Ghbistiak Culture. 

Eespectf uUy submitted, 

EDWARD A. BERRY, 
Superintendent. 

REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon' Herschel R Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Bistruction : 

Sir, — The committee appointed to visit Somerville School at St. Glair, 
Mich., respectfully report : 

We visited the school on the 2dd and 24th of May; found the average attend- 
ance for the year had been forty-five. A class of eleven, two of whom expect 
to enter Michigan University, graduated in June. The corps of teachers 
seemed adequate to the instruction of a larger number of pupils, but the 
buildings are unable to accommodate more until the additions now being built 
are completed. 

The plan of the school we most heartily commend as one designed to fill a 
great want in the needs of our State, viz.: The preparation of young ladies 
for a college or university course, and to those who cannot carry their educa- 
tion so far, a course in Belles Lettres is offered in addition to the regular 
studies of a High School, all admirably adapted to a useful educational system. 

In connection with the regular departments is also a (small but carefully 
selected library, and a well equipped studio where instruction in Drawing and 
Painting is given. We found the domestic department everything to be 
desired, neat and orderly, while the table was supplied with plenty of good, 
wholesome, well-cooked food, well served. The rooms of the young ladies, of 
which they have the entire care, were patterns of taste, order, and neatness. 

The whole air of the institution is homelike and comfortable. Its greatest 
want is more room. We feel confident that if its plan can be carried out to 
completeness it will rank with the best institutions of learning in our State. 

Yours respectfully, 

MRS. S. L. WITHEY, 
MRS. DAVID H. JEROME, 
MRS. S. M. CUTCHEON, 

Visttors. 
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INTKODUOTOKY. 

In 1878, the first manual of institnte work was issued by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Twice since that time the work has been revised and 
enlarged. Previous to the time of holding the State Institute for the present 
year, questions were sent to the leading educators of the State, for the purpose 
of obtaining their opinion as to what subjects in the old manuals had best 
stood the test of experience in institute work. They were also asked to name 
the subjects they wished revised and the persons whom they preferred to pre- 
sent them at the Lansing Institute in July. In accordance with the sugges- 
tions received nine subjects of the former outlines and four new ones were 
placed on the programme, and sixteen of the most experienced teachers and 
successful institute workers were selected to present and discuss them. Each 
person, in the preparation of his syllabus, was advised to make use of whatever 
be deemed most valuable upon that subject in the previous manuals. Each 
syllabus was freely discussed and closely criticised by those present, and ample 
notes and suggestions were taken at the time to aid this Department in arrang- 
ing the work for publication. From this it will be seen that these outlines are 
not the theoretical presentations of untried methods, but are the out-growth 
of several years' trial in the county institutes, and bear the amendation and 
approval of the whole corps of institute instructors. 

The new subjects presented are : A Course of Self-training for Common 
School Teachers; The Effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Karcotics, and Stimu- 
lants ; A Programme of Class or Normal Work for a Week's Institute, and 
Methods in Class-work. The first of these subjects need not occupy more than 
one period in the programme. By a proper presentation of this topic it is 
hoped that teachers may be made to feel the importance of a more liberal and 
better preparation for their work, and that such a professional spirit may be 
aroused among the teachers of the ungraded districts as will lead them to seek 
every means of self-improvement and the advancement of their schools. 

A recent amendment to the school law has made necessary the second sub- 
ject. No text-book upon physiology and hygiene seems yet to have treated as 
extensively of the effects of alcoholic drinks, narcotics, and stimulants as is 
contemplated by the law; but it is believed that with this syllabus the work 
may be so arranged and studied as to give a fair amount of instruction on 
these topics. 

It has frequently been remarked that more class or normal work should be 
given in the institute. It was in accordance with this suggestion that one of 
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the most experienced institute workers was asked to prepare the syllabus upon 
this subject. As to the amount of this kind of work that can profitably be 
done in an institute of five days' duration is yet an unsettled question ; bat 
with this outline and the accompanying daily programme, it is hoped that each 
conductor will make the experiment of introducing a certain amount of class- 
work into the five days' institute. A still greater proportion of the time might 
profitably be given to class-drill, when the institute continues ten days or more. 
The arrangement of the work in the programme is merely suggestive as to one 
method which might be wholly or partially adopted, and is the plan success- 
fully pursued in a former two-weeks institute. Each conductor is requested 
to note carefully the results of this kind of work, and to report the same to this 
Department, together with such suggestions as he may be able to give, for 
making the plan more perfect, practical, and productive of good to the teacher. 

In the syllabus. Organization and Grading of District Schools, will be 
found in tabular form a course of study for ungraded districts ; also, a daily 
programme for carrying the same into practical use. The course has been tabu- 
lated to make it more tangible to teachers who adopt it in their schools. The 
same course and programme, with notes and explanations, are sent in leaflet 
form to the conductor of each institute for general distribution, and he is 
requested to see that every teacher present is supplied with oue or more copies. 
Institute instructors are urged to make all necessary explanations of the course 
of study and to give this important subject such attention as will eventually lead 
to the adoption of the graded system in all of the country schools. The utility 
of this plan should also be brought to the notice of school boards, inspectors, and 
examiners; for by their advice and assistance the establishing of a regular 
course of study may be more readily accomplished and be better maintained 
by the teacher. 

The programme at the end of the manual is quite similar to those in the 
former outlines. In this no attempt is made to give the exact amount of 
labor upon each subject or to dictate the particular topics to be treated. This 
is left largely to the various instructors, to be decided as the wants of the 
teachers and their oton experience may suggest. Should more class-work be 
introduced into the institute, the programme previously referred to would 
suggest the arrangement of the work. 

The conductors are requested to note, in their reports to this Department, 
the subjects presented to the institute and the particular topics discussed. It 
is desirable that instructors should know the character and amount of work 
done in each subject at former institutes of the county to which they are 
appointed, and it is hoped that by these reports it may be possible to present 
to each conductor, before taking charge of the institute, a schedule showing 
what topics have received special attention from institute instructors during 
previous years. 

HERSOHEL R. GASS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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OPENING WORK. 

1. — The Objects op Teachers' Institutes. 

1. To increase the efSciency of the teacher : 

a. By giving a distinct idea of the true ends of education ; 

b. By giving some elementary knowledge of the science of teaching ; 

c* By illustrating and enforcing the best methods of imparting instruc- 
tion; 
d. By giving a correct idea of what constitutes a good school. 

2. To secure a greater degree of uniformity in our work : 

a. In methods of organization, records, teaching, government; 

1. By promoting acquaintance and interchange of ideas: 

a. Among teachers of the vicinity ; 

b. From other parts of the State and from other grades of 

schools ; 

2. By promoting professional knowledge and spirit; 

3. By securing co-operation of the teachers of the State with the 

Department of Public Instruction. 

3. To correct prevailing faults, involving : 

a. Waste of time in movements of pupils, in conducting recitations, in 

repeating work done by previous teacher ; 

b. Wrong methods arising from defective knowledge and lack of expe- 

rience. 

s 

II.— Hints to Institute Members. 

1. Take notes and preserve them for future use. 

2. Without being urged, enter earnestly and heartily into all exercises, take 
criticism good-naturedly, and be companionable. 

3. Attendance on all exercises should be prompt and regular. 

4. Make yourselves agreeable in the families in which you stop and in the 
town, both for your own sake and the sake of the cause. 

5. Members should bear in mind that the institute is a school, not a debating 
society; instructors, that they are to teach and exemplify rather than lecture. 

6. Interruption of instructors during an exercise by questions^ is to be guarded 
against by having a fixed time for answering questions. 
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ORGANIZATION AND GRADING OF DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

I. — Pbeparatoby. 

1. Choice of a school. Young teachers should uot select a difficnlfc school 
at first. 

2. Contract should be made in writing, and conditions definitely stated. 
Both parties should have a copy. 

3. Obtaining information : 

a. From former teacher ; 
h. From school board ; 

c. From parents; 

d. From children; 

e. Examine school record. Every teacher should keep a record, which 

-indicates the classification, advancement, and standing of each 
. pupil; 
/. Examine school-house and premises, and see that they are in proper 
condition. 
A few days may be very profitably spent in visiting the families of the dis- 
trict before the commencement of the term. 

II. — First Day. 

1. Be early. This is all important. 

2. Take the names of the pupils as they enter the room. Endeavor to make 
the first impressions pleasant. Learn what you can of each pupil's studies^ 
advancement, etc. 

3. Call to order exactly on time. 

4. Have a definite plan of work for the day : 

a. What you will do ; 

ft. How you will do it and when you will do it. 

5. Let the opening exercises be short. 

6. Assign lessons promptly. Commence with last lesson of preceding term 
and with a short advance lesson. 

7. Complete the enrollment. Take : 

a. Full name of pupil ; 

h. Full name of parent or guardian; 

c. Age of pupil. 

8. Hear lessons assigned according to temporary programme. 

III. — Permanent Organization. 

1. Forming classes and arranging daily schedule of work. 
a. In forming classes, consider: 

1. The branches to be taught; 

2. The branches to be pursued by each pupil ; 

3. The arrangement of pupils into classes ; 

4. The order of classes, and times for recitation and study. 

h. In a district school employing but one teacher, there should not be 
more than four grades; and the number of classes in each grade 
should not exceed four. By a close classification they need not 
generally exceed that number ; 
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c. If algebra is taught, arithmotio shonld be dropped or alfcernate. 
Higher arithmetic has no place in a district school. IT. S. History 
and civil government should be taught together. Geography 
should be dropped, except for reference, when history is taken up. 
A thorough classification of the school will be equivalent to grading. 
2. How to grade pupils : 

a. What are the attainments of the pupil? 

b. Can he do the work .of the proposed grade? 

NOTB,— A Tabular Oonrse of Stady and daily proflrramme for District School i, will be foand 
Immediately following these Outlines In this volume, and institute Instructors are requested to 
familiarize themselves with them, so as to be able fully to explain their use, and the correct way 
in which to classify or grade pupils. 



A COURSE OF SELr-TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

1. Continuous self-improvement is a duty that teachers owe to themselves 
and to their patrons. When a teacher ceases to be a student he becomes unfit 
for the duties of his office. 

2. This self-improvement lies in three main lines : 

a. An ever-extending knowledge of subjects, t. e., mathematics, lan- 

guage, and science ; 

b. General literature; 

c. Professional knowledge. 

8. In pursuing a study of subjects, the choice should fall on the one most 
needed, as arithmetic, history, or physiology. When the choice has been 
made, a brief and plain text-book should be chosen and then mastered little 
by little ; then a second subject may be selected and pursued in the same way. 

4. Any teacher with a proper will may learn to read a modern language by 
first mastering an elementary grammar, and then advancing to easy reading. 
French pursued in this way will not cost a very great effort. 

5. A fair acquaintance with the natural sciences may be quite readily 
acquired in this way. Choose some brief and clear text-book and then 
master it. 

6. A teacher should bo a habitual reader of some good literary journal, and 
should buy and read one or two good books each year. 

7. For improving in professional knowledge, a teacher should read a good 
educational journal, and should make a careful study of books on the art and 
science of teaching. 

8. These three lines of study may be followed in conjunction. The variety 
will be pleasing and helpful. 

9. The following rules will aid in giving effect to this proposed course of 
study : 

a. Make a firm resolution to educate yourself; select your subjects and 

your books, and begin at once ; 

b. Proceed little by little, and gain the mastery of every inch of ground 

that you traverse. A clear victory over one obstacle will make the 
next conquest easier ; 

21 
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c. Association with others in the same pursuits will be very helpf aK 

The formation of reading circles, on the Ohautanqna plan can nofc 
be too strongly recommended; 

d. Be the actual owners of the magazines and books that yon use. 

10. Some of the best aids in the way of professional improvement are teach- 
ers^'institutes and associations. They will encourage and assist teachers ia 
the work of self-help. 

11. Snggested course of study : 

PiBST Year. 



First term : 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Page's Theory and Practice of 

Teaching. 

3. Standard Author. Magazine and 

Journal. 



Second Term : 

1. U. S. History. 

2. Lincoln's School Hygiene. 

3. Standard Author. Magazine and 

Journal. 



Second Year. 



First term : 

1. Algebra. 

2. Swett's Methods of Teaching. 

3. Standard Author. Magazine and 

Journal. 



Second term : 

1. Civil Government. 

2. Laurie's History of Edncational 

Theories. 

3. Standard Author. Magazine and 

Journal. 



Third Year. 



First term : 

1. Physiology. 

2. Putnam's Outlines of the Theory 

and Art of Teaching. 

3. Standard Author. Magazine and 

Journal. 



Second term : 

1. English Literature. 

2. Payne's Lectures on the Science 

and Art of Education. 

3. Standard Author. Magazine and 

Journal. 



First term : 

1. Natural Philosophy. 

2. Bain's Education as a Science. 

3. Standard Author. Magazine and 

Journal. 



Fourth Year. 

Second term : 

1. General History. 

2. Bain's E'iucation as a Science. 

3. Standard Author. Magazine and 
Journal. 



And so on during life. 

12. This scheme of study is aimed against the common mistaket)f attempt- 
ing to do too much. The essential thing is to keep the mind progressively 
active. 

13. Whenever possible, teachers who are working under serious limitations 
of scholarship should suspend their teaching for a time, and attend some good 
school, — preferably the State Normal School. 

14. To encounige self-improvement, county examiners should allow some 
credit for the completion of each year's prescribed work. 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

I. — Why? — Purposes and Objeots. 

1. To facilitate the work of instraction. 

Qood government facilitates this work by securing: 
a. Qaiet; 
i, Sjstem. 

2. To create and fix in the pupil a habit of obedience to all proper authority: 

a. To the authority of God ; 

b. To the authority of conscience^ — self-government; 

c. To parental authority; 

d. To the civil authority ; 

0. To the authority of society in general and in particular. 

II. — How? — Means oe Instruments. 

1. The moral means or forces, — the means that win obedience: 

A. In the teacher. The moral elements in the teacher's character that 
are forces in governing are : 

a. Justice; 

b. Firmness; 

c. Honesty, truthfulness; 

d. Kindness; 

e. An active love for his pupils and for his work ; 

/. Sympathy — the ability to see things with the pupils' eyes; 
g. Self-control, — control of actions, words, and feelings; 
A. Courtesy, civility; 
t. Industry; 
k. A love for all that is good, — character, manhood. 

B. In the pupil. The moral elements in the pupil's character that are 
to be used for his government are : 

a. Conscience; 

b. His love for those who are amiable; 

c. His respect for his teacher's moral worth; 

d. His gratitude,— desire to reciprocate benefits received; 

e. His " ffood nature ; " 

f. His pride, — his desire to excel and to please ; 

g. His greater or less natural or cultivated loyalty to authority ; 
A. '* He wants to be a man." 

2. The intellectual means or forces, — the forces that command obedience : 

A. In the teacher. The incellectual elements in the teacher's character 
that are forces iti governing are : 

a. Judgment; 

b. ** Common sense;" 

c. Tact; 

rf. Scholarship, — know the lessons; 
e. General intelligence; 

/. Knowledge of human nature, especially of the child's nature, — 
an understanding of the springs of action. 

B. In the pupil. The intellectual elements of the pupil's character that 
are to be used for his government are: 
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a. His natural mental activity ; 

i. His natural desire for knowledge^ and bis respect and admira- 
tion for knowledge in others ; 

c. His love of novelty ; 

d. His inquisitiveness ; 

e. His imitativeness. 

3. The impelling or penal forces, — the forces that drive to obedience, or 
authority : 

A. Shame. 

B. Fear. 

0. Pain: 

a. Mental; 

1. Kidicule, 

2. Reproof, 

3. Reports to parents, 

4. Disapproval, 

5. Loss of privileges. 

b. Physical, — corporal punishment, — the last resort; 

1. It must not be too severe, 

2. Not too frequent, 

3. Not in anger, nor for revenge, 

4. Not for its effects on others, 

5. Not so as to cause serious injury, 

6. Privately, promptly, earnestly, 

7. With what instrument ? 

8. Not by outlandish or ridiculous means, 

9. Imprisonment, — detention at recess or after school. 

4. Maxims and special rules : 

1. Set a good example; 

2. Keep your pupils busy, — use a good program that indicates the work 

to be done by each at every minute of the session, — be systematic ; 

3. Make the school-room, the school, and its work attractive; 

4. Lead rather than drive, — voluntary obedience to right is worth infi- 

nitely more than enforced obedience ; 

5. Don't overgoveru, — allow as much freedom of action as is consis- 

tent with the good of the whole ; 

6. Distinguish carefully between malice and mischief, — dirt is innocent 
matter in the wrong place, so mischief is innocent activity in the wrong place; 

7. Distinguish carefully between the breaking of a school rule and the 

infraction of a moral law, — "Thou shalt not whisper" is far less 
authoritative than ** Thou shalt not kill;" 

8. Young children are to be governed largely by a preventive watchful- 

ness, — by authority. The mother's wol'd is the first ''datum of 
ethics." Older pupils are to be governed more by principle^ — by 
conscience. The **ought" is their "datum of ethics;" 
0. Remember that pupils have rights as well as duties; 

10. Don't do violence to a child's sense of honor, though it be a false 

one; 

11. Forgive the thoughtless ** seventy times seven," — treat only malice 

with severity ; 

12. '* An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure;" 
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13. Trast yoa^ pupils and watch them. Some say find oat the ^'bad 

boy" beforehand; but probably you'll find him out soon enough 
without hunting for him. May be he'll not be a bad boy with you ; 

14. A school is well governed when it is so governed that the work of 

instruction goes on successfully ; 

15. Don't be over- jealous of your authority, — an authority that needs 

to be '^ asserted " often is hardly worth asserting at all; 

16. Qovernment, to be good, must be consistent and steady, not ** jerky ;" 

'^ Turning over a new leaf " once a month is a bad sign ; 

17. Be cool, be quiet, — don't threaten, nor scold, nor whine; 

18. Don't unnecessarily irritate, — don't provoke to anger; 

19. Punishment, when resorted to, should be nicely adjusted to the kind 

and degree of the offense and adapted to the condition and nature of 
the child ; and it should be, as far as possible, the direct and natural 
result of the offense ; 

20. Don't begin by announcing many rules; 

21. Don't make a rule you cannot or will not enforce ; 

22. Punishment should be certain rather than severe; 

23. Don't cultivate deceitfulness and untruthfulness by practicing the plan 

of •* self -reporting;" 

24. Be with your pupils as much as you can on the play-ground ; 

25. Keep within your control the seating of your pupils ; 

26. Form and control for good the public sentiment of your school ; 

27. Some, after all, are '* born to rule," and are quietly conscious of this 

power; some never can govern. 



METHODS IN CLASS-WORK. 

I. — Glass Methods Depend upon the Conception of the Objects of 

THE Recitation. 

The objects are : 

1. To find out what the pupil knows or does not know of the lesson. 

2. To economize the time of teacher and pupils by enabling the teacher to 
teach many at once : 

a. To present a new topic to the class ; 

b. To explain difficulties that are common to a large number of the 

class. 

3. To develop the powers and guide the activities of the child's mind : 

a. To incite close observation ; 

b. To secure quick and accurate perception ; 

c. To induce right habits of thought, expression, and study. 

4. To cultivate manners and morals. 

5. To correct errors. 

6. To stimulate pupils : 

a. To excite and retain the interest of pupils in their school work; 

b. To inspire to renewed energy and loftier ideals. 
The work of the school culminates in the class. 
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II.— P&KPABATIOK IS NECE88ABT ON THB PaBT OF TeAOHEB. 

1. By the teacher : 

a. Self preparation : 

1. General familiarity with the subject, derived from previous study. 

2. Special preparation for the Bpecial class, by: 

a. Study of the text-book used ; 

b. Reading and reflection ; 

c. Plan of recitation, — consideration of the 8))ecial point to be 

made and hovr to make it; 

d. Preparation and arrangement of questions; 

e. Devising illustrations; procuring materials, apparatus^ etc.; 
/. Survey of next day's work. 

b. Instruction to pupils : 

1. Assignment of next day's lesson, — it is often necessary to call 

attention to and explain some portion of it; 

2. How to use text-book, dictionary, references, etc. 

2, Thorough preparation performs a triple office for the teacher : 

a. It liberates the mind ; 

b. Gives him confidence in himself; 

c. Gives the pupils confidence in him. 

III. — ^Makaqehent of the Glass. 

1. Movements: 

a. Sitting, standing, dismissals, etc., regulated according to the age and 

advancement of pupils; 

b. Signals, — calls to order, permissions, dismissals, etc 

2. Manners and morals : 

a. The teacher : 

1. Should be courteous,-— careful of pupils' feelings; 

2. Should exercise a cool judgment, but be prompt and just; 

3. Stimulate emulation, but repress ungenerous rivalry; 

4. Have correct and genteel habits. 
5. The pupil : 

1. Should exhibit the teachable spirit; 

2. Maintain order, — order chiefly a matter of manners; as, only 

one should talk at a time; 

3. Should be trained to good habits, — posture, politeness, honesty, 

etc. 

IV. — Conducting the Recitation. 

1. Keep to the subject, do not wander. 

2. Individualize the reciting: 

a. Call on each pupil daily when possible, but not in regular order; 

b. Make the responsibilities of the recitation obvious to every member 

of the class : 

1. By satisfaction of successful recitation ; 

2. By shame of failure; 

3. By proper credits — record of 1 and 2; 

4. By test-examinations. 

c. Concert recitation seldom desirable. 
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3. Oaltiyate the papils' self-confidence: 

a. It should be well founded — not based on babbling; 

b. Excessive timidity improper and should be overcome. 

4. Have the pupils to do the talking of the recitation, but keep it under 
control : 

a. Gall on pupils to talk ; or, 

b. Require permission to be obtained ; 

c. Allow no aimless talking, or talking merely to kill time, etc. 

5. Method by questions: 

a. la their form questions may be full or elliptical, categoriciil or topi- 

cal ; but should not be what are known as 'Meadiug/' except for 
purposes of misleading — snares to catch ignorance ; 

b. In their nature questions should relate to the subject, should be clear 

and concise, logical and progressive, and should exhaust the subject ; 

c. Answers should relate to the subject, should be clear and concise, 

logical and exhaustive. A pupil should not only know detached 
f acts^ but should comprehend and trace their relations. 

6. Method by topic : 

a. This form of question has a wide range and requires the pupil to 

keep track of its subdivisions; 

b. Suitable to older pupils ; 

c. Advantage, — requires the holding in the mind many facts in a certain 
order of narration; 

d. Disadvantage: 

1. The recitation may be a mere matter of verbal memory; 

2. Oannot safely take the place of categorical questioning, and 

should be supplemented by it. 

7. Cultivate the power of concise, accurate, and ready expression : 

a. Expression should go hand in hand with acquisition — clear language 

is the best test of clear thought; 

b. Discourage mere memorizing, — secure the mastery of the ideas; 

c. Enlarge the pupil's vocabulary. See that the technical terms of the 

subject are mastered an(f properly used. Mastery includes three 
things, — meaning, pronunciation, spelling; 

d. Secure natural expression in natural tones and manner. 

8. Correction of errors : 

a. By the pupils : 

1. Advantages: 

a. Distributes the work of the recitation ; 

& Enlists the attention of all; 

c. Teacher can hold the class responsible for errors. 

2. Caution : 

No interruptions allowable by action or word while a pupil is 
reciting. 

b. By the teacher : 

1. Correction should often be suggestive ; 

2. Teacher should always seek the cause of the error : 

a. In himself : 

1. Improper question or improperly put; 

2. Carelessness in assigning lesson or in teaching; 

b. In the pupil : 
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1. Lack of preparation ; 

2. Inability^ either natural or from improper classification. 
3. Inattention. 

9. General items : 

a. Secure proper use of blackboard and apparatus ; 
I, Require topical reviews and written abstracts, — written work on 
blackboard and paper should be introduced and form a prominent 
feature wherever practicable. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

I. — Objects. 

1. To speak and write easily and correctly : 

a. Acquisition of words ; ^ * 

I. Use of words to express ideas — the sentence ; 

c. Correct pronunciation ; 

d. Correct mechanical form. 

2. To inculcate a pure literary taste. 

II. — Axioms. 

1. Language before grammar. 

2. Children learn to speak and to write by imitation. 

3. To do is a condition of to know ; we learn to speak by speaking and to 
write by writing. 

III. — Oeal Work. 

1. Objects — best adapted for language teaching in earliest stages : 

a. Observe—use eyes well — then express ; 

d. Questions by teacher — answers in sentences by pupils ; 

c. Working model: 

1. Object named ; 

2. Where and by whom made ; 

3. Of what made or composed ; 

f Position ; 
Shape; 
Material ; 

5 Use j^^^^ol®; 
^- ^^® I Of parts. 

2. Pictures — plans similar to those with objects. 

3. Answering questions on reading lesson nearly in terms of the book. 

4. Acts and movements described. 

5. Stories told or read — for oral reproduction. 

6. Narrating child's own doings; describing what he has seen. 

7. Memorizing and reciting choice selectious — adapted to all grades. 

8. Lists of common inaccuracies and vulgarisms for repeated drill. 

IV. — Written Work. 

1. Copyiug words, sentences, and paragraphs in exact form of the book. 

2. Writing from dictation — new sentences in old words. 
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3. Oopying and supplying ellipses ; choice of words. 

4. Making sentences containing given words. 

5. Answering questions on reading lessons : 

a. Direct; 
by Indirect. 

6. Pictures: 

a. Description of contents ; 

b. Imaginary story suggested by picture. 

7. Writing lists of words of designated classes — from reading lessons^ or of 
familiar objects. 

8. Abstracts of readincc lessons — teacher furnishing heads of the composition. 

9. Stories read for written reproduction. 

10. The sentence — parts — structure; kinds: 

a. Declarative; 

b. Interrogative; 

c. Exclamative. 

11. Name-words^ action-words, quality-words ; practice in identifying them. 

12. Changing form of sentence, as declarative to interrogative, common to 
progressive, present to past, singular to plural, and vice verm. 

13. Formal composition — subject selected beforehand and worked up at sev- 
eral sessions of the class, preparatory to writing. 

NOTE.^BCach of the work ontlined above may be done orally with neat profit. Oral and writ- 
ten work shonld go hand in hand. In all written work there should oe instruction and criticism 
in neatness, capitals, punctuation, and paraphrasing. 

V. Letter Writing. 

1. Points to be considered : 

a. Parts — heading, address, salutation, body, subscription ; 

b. Definition and exact position of each ; 

c. Margins — number and width; 

d. Folding, addressing envelope, superscription; 

e. Arrangement of parts shown by model diagram. 

VI. Word Studies. 

1. As to form : 

a. Diacritical marks; 

b. Abbreviations and contractions. 

2. As to pronounciation — lists of words of similar sound and of mispronounced 
words for drill. 

3. As to meaning : 

a. Word analysis — applied to the compound word, prefix, suffix^ and 

stem; 

b. Defining — chiefly by synonyms, opposites, and equivalent expressions; 

test — the proper use of the word in a sentence ; 

c. Changing grammatical forms ; 

d. Figurative words and expressions elucidated ; 
0. Use of dictionary. 

NOTS.— Work indicated under "III,*' *'IV,*' and ^* VI,'* not to be consecutive, but, under readily 
discernible limitations, parallel. 

22 
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THE ART OP QUESTIONING. 

I. Introductory. 

1. Questioning is only a factor of the great whole, — the Recitation ; and the 
art of questioning must fit into and harmonize with the larger product. 

2. The first inquiry, then, is: What are the objects of the recitation? These 
may be briefly stated thus: 

a. Main objects: 

1. Instruction by the teacher ; 

2. Training of the pupil. 
i. Incidental objects: 

1. To induce study; 

2. To test preparation ; 

3. To cultivate expression ; 

4. To correct errors ; 

5. To lead to investigation; 

6. To secure attention. 

II. — The Formation op Questions. 

1. Questions should be : 

a. Simple and clear in language ; 

b. Definite and direct in meaning. 

2. Questions, then, should be so framed as to lead to : 

a. Additional instruction; 

b. Additional mental exercise. 

They should, of course, be adapted to the age, capacity, knowledge, and 
experience of the members of the class. 

3. Questions should be so framed as: 

a. To stimulate to close study. If, in reciting, the scholar does not 
develop all the bearings of a topic, questions should lead him to 
follow it to its details; 

d. To test previous preparation. These questions should be asked rap- 

idly, and call for (in arithmetic and grammar) definitions, rules, 
and principles, (in geography) location, products, descriptions, etc.; 

c. To cultivate the power of clear and accurate expression. Answera 

should be clear and concise, and, as far as possible, in full sen- 
tences ; 
d' To correct errors or mistakes; 

e. To lead to closer investigation. These questions should usually be 

preliminary to a future recitation, — asked to-day, answered to-mor- 
row, and meantime investigated ; 
/. To secure attention. Rapidity of movement, sharp and unexpected 
questions relieve the monotony of recitation, and so hold attention 
to the work in hand. 

III. — Suggestions. 

1. Questions should rarely be put to pupils according to their order in class. 
A good recitation, especially for young people, should be full of surprises and 
of the unexpected. Judicious questioning makes this possible. 

2. In framing questions do not over-estimate the understanding and experi- 
ence of the class. 

3. A question that can be answered \)y "yes" or *'no" is, in most cases^ 
an ill-considered one. 
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4. Unless it be desirable, for special reasons, temporarily to crush a pnpil, 
no qaestions should be put to him which he will probably fail to answer. Fre- 
quent failures dull the fine edge of entbusiasm. 

5. Qaestions on review lessons, akin to the one in hand, tend to keep in 
mind the unity of topics seemingly disconnected. 

IV. — Qualifications op a Good Questionbe. 

1. A thorough knowledge of the subject and of its relations. 

2. A clear conception of the important points of a subject^ and of its diffi- 
culties for a young student. 

3. Some knowledge of the general laws of mental action, and of the special 
laws of suggestion and association. 

4. A full acquaintance with the conditions, experience, and personal peculi- 
arities of the learner. 



TECHNICAL GRAMMAR. 

I. — Objects (in the obdee op impoetancb). 

1. Educational; i. e., the training of the judgment, reason, etc. 

2. Increased power of interpreting authors. 

3. Improvement of one's speech through a knowledge of its laws. 
The last consideration is too often allowed to overtop the others. 

II. — Methods. 

1. The sentence, being the unit of discourse, is naturally the point of 
departure in grammatical study. 

Show how the child is already familiar with the thing to be studied. 

2. The study should not be entered upon before the pupil is old enough 
readily to comprehend the relation of subject and predicate (from ten to 
twelve years old). 

3. Parsing and analysis are esentially alike; i. e., they «are both exercises 
in the classification of the elements of a sentence. 

The first is commonly restricted to single words; the second includes the 
treatment of the larger elements of a sentence. 

4. The principle of classification here is |imilarity in use. 

The child is already familiar with the classification of material objects. 
Illustrate by the use of books, apples^ peaches, hats, etc. 

5. Begin with the parts of speech in their order, and practice on these till 
the pupil readily classifies the words of easy prose. 

6. Take up the sub-classifications of each part of speech in turn, with thor- 
ough drill on the few inflections. 

It is eusy to cany these sub-classifications too far with beginners; e. g., the 
distinction of nouns as common, proper, and abstract, involves a subtle prin- 
ciple of logic that is seldom clearly seen by young pupils. 

7. Classification of phrases and clauses. Practice contraction and expan- 
sion of these elements, thus showing more clearly their substantive, adjective, 
and adverbial nature. 

III. — Cautions. 

1. Bear in mind that the province of grammar is not to make the laws of 
speech, but to reveal them. 
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2. Do not make the mistake of trying to bring all usages under a few sim- 
ple rules. Leave the idioms, in which our language abounds, for special 
advanced study. 

In disregarding this caution violence is often done to the pupil's reason, 
and thus an important object of the study is defeated. 

3. With the study of technical grammar should be coupled regular and sys- 
tematic practice in composition. 



ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

I. — Articulation and Classification. 

1. Table of elementary sounds presented on the blackboard or on charts. 

2. Sounds given by the instructor, the members imitating. 

3. The instructor points out the written characters and the members articu- 
late. 

4. The instructor gives the sounds and the members classify them. 

NOTS.— The institute should be treated as a class, and led to utter abundant examples under 
«ach head. Attention should be fflven to the position <»f the vocal organs for the correct utterance 
of each word. As thorough a drill as possible should be had upon the table hereto annexed. 

II. — Repbbsentation. 

1. Table of diacritical marks presented. 

2. Names and uses explained. 

3. The instructor articulates sounds and the members represent them by 
written characters. 

NOTS.— The work outlined In I. and II. should be continued until the members of the institute 
can articulate the sounds and write out the table from memory. 

III. — Exercises. 

1. Series of questions^ as : How many sounds has a? Has d any diacritical 
marks? Give the long sound of a; the Italian sound. Name three words 
containing the shdrt sound of a, etc. 

2. Sounds studied, as a, a, 6^ g, etc. 

a. The sound given in concert and singly; 

b. List of words containing the sound ; 

c. Diacritical marks explained ; 
J. The sound classi6cd ; 

e. Written representations of the sound. 

3. Words and sentences dictated or copied and the letters marked. 

4. Words analyzed : 

a. Pronounce the word ; 

h. State the number of syllables; 

c. Spell by sound ; 

d. Classify and explain how represented : 

1. By what letter ; 

2. By what diacritical mark; 

3. Usual or unusual. 

5. Pronunciation of words with different diacritical marks; also of unknown 
and imaginary words. 
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TABLE OF ELBMENTABY BOUNDS. 



Diacritical Marks. 



Macron 
Dots... 



Vowels. 

above mSde. 

below they. 

( above fftr. 

i below alL 



I 



Circumflex dftre. 

Wave verge. 

Breve n6t. 

■n^f (above fist. 

^^^ i below wolf. 



Consonants. 

( above .gone. 

Bar i through cat. 

( below ink. 

Cedilla facade. 

Dot gem. 

Suspended Bar under s andz. 

Tilde -cafion. 



Examplea. 

mSde 
dftre 
fllr 
fast 

all 

•• 

what 

• 

&t 

eve 

m&t 

ice 

it 

old 

ooze 

foot 

use due 

urge 

us 

oil 

our 



Yocalf. 


EqulT. 


a 


e 


ft 


d 


ft 




• 
a 




a 


6 


a 

• 


6 


ft 




e 


I 


6 




1 


y 


T 


y 


6 




oo 


ou 

.. .. 


00 


u 


a 




a 


ei 


ti 


• 




oi 


oy 


ou 


ow 



Examples. 



they 
thdre 



nOr 
dn 

pique 

my 
nymph 

do rude 
wolf put 

verge girl 

son 
boy 
cow 



Example!. 



beg 
dog 

go 

gem jug 

lame 

me 

no 

ring ink 

rat 

vat 

wo 

yet 

zest as 

azure 

this 



exist 



Sub. V. 



b 
d 

i 

• • 
gJ 

1 

m 
n 
ng n 

r 

V 

w 

y 

z s 

zh 

th 



Aip. 



P 

t 

k c 
ch 



f 
wh 



s 9 
sh 
th 
h 



Example!. 



pet 
to 

kit cat 
chat 



fat 
when 

sit cell 
shut 
thin 
hat 



tax 



Note —The above table is glTen for conyenience. Authorities differ as to the number of ele. 
mentary sounds. 
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PSNHANSHIP. 

I. — ^Position. 

1. Of body: 

a. Body iDclined slightly forward ; 
. b. Feet on floor, in an easy and natural position; 

c. Bight side tnrned a little towards the desk ; 

d. Bight fore arm npon the desk oblique to its front edge, the arm and 

hand resting on muscle of fore-arm and the nails of third and 
fourth fingers ; 

e. Left arm at right angles to right arm, so as to hold paper and sup- 

port position. 

2. Of pen: 

a. Against side of second finger, near root of nail ; across first finger 
between second and third joints; end of thumb opposite the first 
joint of the first finger. 

II. — Movement. 

1. ''Muscular movemenf Do not bend thumb and fingers. Slide the 
hand back and forth on nails of third and fourth fingers, the fore-arm moving 
upon the tissues of its muscles. 

2. Take pen, without ink, and drill until there is freedom of movement. 

3. Combine "muscular movement" and "finger movement.'* 



III. — Elements. 



1. Left curve, (; 

2. Straight line, /; 

3. Bight curve, J. 



IV. — Method of Teaching. 



1. Every character in concert, pupils naming aloud each element as the pen 
traces it ; 

2. Then each one at his own rate ; 

3. Teach every lesson from the board ; 

4. Bequire pupils to prepare lessons on paper and black-board under direc- 
tion of teacher ; 

5. Collect and preserve specimens of penmanship at intervals for purposes 
of comparison. 

Note.— Teach pnpils penmanship as soon as they enter school. Rnled slates for beginners wHl 
be found helpful. 

v.— Work. 

1. On drill exercises — connected repetitions of capital 0, and same reversed ; 
then connected straight line exercises — small fn enlarged. 

2. Principles: Ist, small m; 2d, small o; 3d, small I; 4th, capital 0; 5th, 
capital A, 

3. Letters of Ist principle — in class, — m, w, w, v, u, x, r, t, ty minimum. 
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4. Letters of 2d principle — o class, — o, a, df, e, c, commandments. 

5. Letters of 3d principle — I class, — l^ by A, k, f, p, j\ y, g, q, z, alphabetic 
cally. 

6. Letters of the 4th principle — capital class, — (7, E, G. 

7. Letters of the 5th principle — capital A class, — Ay Nj Jf, etc. 

8. Present the other letters in same manner, and give words and sentences. 



THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, NARCOTICS, AND STIMULANTS. 

I. — Alcohol. 

1. Its origin : 

a. Fermentation; 

b. Distillation. 

2. Its source : 

a. Fruit juice; 

b. Grains; ^ 

c. Starchy substances; 

d. Solution of sugar. 

3. Its character : 

a. A poison, — ^give examples; 

b. Relation to animal life; 

1. Action on the stomach, 

2. Disturbance of normal digestion, 

3. Method of removal from the stomach, 

4. Explanation of the ' alcohol breath,'' 

5. Disturbing action on the brain, 

6. Action on the nervous system, 

7. Action on the muscles ; 

c. Alcohol as food, — not useful; 

d. Disturbing effect of alcohol on the intellect; 

e. Effect on the will ; 

/. Alcohol as an alleged protection against extremes of heat and cold; 
g. Alcohol as an alleged protection against disease; 
h. Alcohol as a cause of vice ; 

4. Transmitted effects of alcohol : 

a. Hereditary appetite for alcohol. 

5. Alcohol in domestic drinks, as cider, etc. 

6. The proper place for alcohol : 

a. In the mechanic and scientific arts; 

b. In medicine, — always under tne direction of a competent physician. 

II. — Tobacco. 

1. Its nature: 

a. A narcotic poison. 

2. Its effects : 

a. On the body; 

1. Contagion from smoking, — ulcers, sore month and lips^ 
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2. Tendency to produce dyspepBia, neryoasness^ an appetite for 
alcoholic drinks, 
b. On the mind ; 

1. Loss of memory, 

2. Irresolution, 

3. Cowardice. 
3. Transmitted effects — 

a. On sons, — aimlessuess, lack of vigor; 

b. On daughters, — nervous organization. 

NOTS.— No attempt to present the abore syllabas tcientlflcally is deemed desirable. The more 
obTioDS OTil effects should receive special attentioD. 



SPELLING. 

I. — Results Sought. 

if 

1. Knowledge of the proper form and use of words. 

2. Power of close observation and correct habit of study. 

3. Power of unconscious, automatic spelling. 

11. — Material. 

1. The child's vocabulary ; 

2. Words in the reading book ; 

3. Words in the spelling book ; 

4. Words in other text books ; 

5. Misspelled words from compositions and other written exercises ; 

6. The dictionary : 

a. For correct spelling ; 

b. For correct pronunciation. 

III. — Oral Spelling. 

1. Pupils should be drilled in vocalization : 

a. Until they can readily distinguish the various sounds of the different 

letters and their combinations ; 

b. Until they are able to spell each word by sound and by letter, to 

name the silent letters, and to explain the use of substitutes. 

IV. — Written Spelling. 

1. Should be introduced as early in the course as possible ; 

2. Should be employed with special reference to training the eye to know 
words by their forms ; 

3. Diacritical marks should be thoroughly mastered ; 

4. All written work should be done in the best and most careful manner. 
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V. — Work in Advanced Classes. 

1. Teach a few principal rules, inductively and thoroughly, 

2. Teach formation, — Word analysis: 

a. Of compounds, — permanent and temporary; 

b. Of derivatives, — roots, prefixes, suflBxes. 

3. Teach use of synonyms and homonyms. 

VI. — Suggestions. 

1. Spelling should cultivate perception, attention, memory; therefore pro- 
nounce a word fairly and usually but once for the pupils when in class. 

2. Have pupils use everything necessary to the correct printing of a word, — 
capitals, hyphen, abbreviation mark, apostrophe. 

3. Give special attention to words in most familiar use, teaching meaning 
with form and having pupils define and use in sentences. 

4. Since the practical benefit of knowing how to spell is limited mainly to 
what we write, have pupils study spelling lessons by copying. 

5. Create a lively interest in spelling by means of head marks, choosing 
sides, spelling matches, excusing from school by test spelling, examiners, 
logomachy, and other spelling games. 

6. Have it understood that learning the spelling is an essential part of each 
lesson in all the text-books used. 

7. Keview frequently, and sometimes without previous notice. Omit all 
words of infrequent use. 

8. With the pupil's progress the attention given oral spelling should dimin* 
ish^ while that given written spelling should increase. 



CLASS OR NORMAL WORK AND PROGRAMME IN AN INSTITUTE. 

1. The topic involves, indirectly, the whole question of methods of con- 
ducting a week's institute. 

2. This syllabus is designed to be only tentative and suggestive. 

3. The main purposes of an institute are : 

a. To give instruction in subjects taught in our schools; 

b. To give instruction in methods of teaching, management, etc. ; 

c. To teach some of the elementary principles of the science of teaching, 

4. The chief difficulties in determining how to conduct and instruct an 
institute arise from : 

a. The limited time; 

b. The great differences in the acquirements and experience of the 

members ; 

c. Lack of clear and definite ideas of the work to be attempted. 

5. Hinderances to efficient class work ! 

a. Lack of acquaintance, and consequent lack of freedom of action^ 

between instructors and members ; 

b. Lack of conveniences for study, and for the management of classes; 

c. The difficulty, if not impossibility, of making class-work real, and 

not imaginary or make-believe. 

23 
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6. Nevertheless, class work may be employed profitably for the parposes of : 

a. Beviewing and supplementing instruction given by other methods; 

b. Illustrating methods of class management and inscructiony to some 

extent; 

c. Giving special instruction in one or more special branches of study. 

7. When circumstances allow, an institute should be divided into two or 
more classes, — the classification to be based upon the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of names, or as the conductor may deem best. 

8. For some lessons the different classes should, if conveniences permit, be 
taught in separate rooms simultaneously; other subjects should be taught or 
presented to the whole institute. 

9. One or two hours of each session, after Monday, may be given to 
class work; under very favorable conditions, one-half the time of each session 
may be given to such work, especially during the last two days of the institute. 

10. The subjects to be assigned for class work must, in each case, be deter- 
mined by the needs of the locality, and by the available means of instruction 
and illustration at the service of the conductor. 

11. For purposes of illustration, and to a limited extent, classes of children 
from the locality may be taught in the presence of the institute. 

Daily Programme for a Two Weeks' Institute. 



iBthour 

Id hour 

8d " 

4th " 

iBt hour 

Sdhoar 

8d « 

4th " 


A. IBL 


Lecture to the whole institute. 


Room i. 


Room 2. 


Room 3. 


l8t Week. 


2(1 Week. 


lat Week. 


2d Week. 


Ist Week. 


2d Weelc 


Reading. 
Reading. 
Reading. 


Reading. 
Reading. 
Reading. 


Arithmetic. 
Aritlimetic. 
Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 


Language. 
Language. 
Language. 


Language. 
Language. 
Language. 


P. M. 


Lecture to the whole institute. 


Geograpliy. 
Geography. 
Geography. 


Uistory. 
History. 
History. 


Spelling. 
Spelling. 
Spelling. 


To be 
filled 
out. 


School Gov't. 
School Gov't. 
School Gov't. 


To be 
flllod 
out. 



Remarks. 



In rooms 1, 2, and 3 let the work be carried on as class exercises, under the 
charge of specialists. The above program is merely suggestive and contem- 
plates the employment of a conductor and three instructors for a two-weeks* 
institute only ; as a rule, however, the conductor can take charge of a class- 
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room, after haying delivered a lecture before the whole institate, and hear 
one, two, or three recitations, calling apon members of the institate to hear 
recitations occasionally ander his direction as critic teacher. In this manner 
the work may be carried on by a conductor and two instructors. In other 
institutes, again, the members may be arranged in two divisions, thus making 
it possible for the conductor and one instructor to accomplish the work. It 
will be seen that this plan embodies the leading features of the lecture system, 
the class exercise, and the training school. 



CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
I. — GoVBRlHiBNTS. 

1. Definition and object. 

2. Kinds: 

a. Patriarchal; 

b. Theocratic; 

c. Monarchical; 

d. Aristocratic; 

e. Democratic; 

/I Bepnblican. , 

3. Political maxims. 

II. — Government of the United States. 

1. Periods: 

a. Colonial; 

S. Under articles of confederation — insufficiency of ; 

c. Under constitution— origin and preamble. 

2. Branches: 

a. Legislative — law making, congress : 

1. Senate — eligibility, number of members ; 

2. House of representatives — eligibility, number of members, 
J. Executive — law enforcing : 

1. Election of president and vice president ; 

2. Powers and duties; 

3. Cabinet — how constituted, duties. 
c. Judiciary — ^law interpreting : 

1. Courts — supreme, circuit, district; 

2. Judges. 

3« Special constitutional provisions : 

a» Prohibitions on U. S., habeas corpus, ex post facto, etc. ; 

b. Personal rights. 

III. — State Governments as Bepresented by Michigan. 



1. Belation to general government : 

a. Kights of stated; 

b. State prohibitions. 
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2. Branches of state governmeat : 

a. Legislative — branches^ powers, number members, eligibility, term ; 
i. Executive — state officers, powers and duties, term, eligibility ; 
c. Judiciary: 

1. Justice courts — ^jurisdiction, functions; 

2. Probate courts — jurisdiction, f auctions; 

3. Circuit courts — ^jurisdiction, officers; 

4. Supreme court — how constituted, where held. 

3. Oounty government. 

4. Township government 

5. Municipal government. 

IV. — ^Tbbritorial Qovernmbnts. 

1. Belation to general government. 

2. Differ from state government. 

V. — ^Political Machineey. 

1. Committees; 

a. Kinds; 

1. National, 

2. Congressional, 

3. State central, 
• 4. County, 

6. Township, 

6. City, 

7. Ward, 

8. Representative — congressional, 

9. Representative — state, 

10. Judicial — district, 

11. Senatorial — state. 
i. Organization and duties. 

2. Conventions: 

a. National; 
h. State; 

1. Executive, 

2. Judicial. 
c. District; 

1. Representative — national, 

2. Representative — state, 

3. Senatorial — state, 

4. Judicial, 

5. County, 

6. City. 

3. Primaries or caucuses: 

a. Township; 
I. Ward. 

4. Elections: 

1. General; 
a. Annual, 
t. Biennial. 
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2. Special; 

a. U. S. senatorial^ 

i. Charter — cities and villages, 

c. School trustees, 

d. Coanty examiners, 

e. To fill vacancies — 

1. Ordered by the governor, 

2. Ordered by board of supervisors. 

3. Boards of canvassers ; 

a. Township and ward inspectors, 
J. County, 

c. District, 

d. State. 

Note.— For political machinerj see Cocker's Civil Government oX Michigan, pp. 131-139; aUo 
consult chairmen of committees. 



SCnOOL LAW. 

NOTB.— The references given below are to the General School Laws of Michigan, edition of 
1881, a copj of which will Be furnished to each institute instructor. Many noints in regard to the 
privileges and responsibilities of teachers have not been made subjects of statutory provisions, 
but are governed solely by the law of custom and the decisions of courts. 

I. — Teachers should Know Something op it, because 

1. It directly concerns them as to: 

a. Their preparation and qualification : 

b. Their duties and obligations ; 

c. Their privileges and liabilities. 

II. — A ** Qualified Teachee*' is 

1. One who holds a certificate in force, granted by: 

a. State authority — §165; 

b. Board of instruction of Normal school — §164; 

c. County board of school examiners — §128 ; 

d. District board working under special charter, or in incorporated city 

—§137. 

III. — ^Teacher's Certificate. 

1. Necessary because : 

a. School officers cannot contract with an unqualified teacher-^ 

§§40,128; 

b. No public money can be paid to an unqualified teacher — §38 ; 

c. Districts employing an unqualified teacher cannot draw public 

moneys — §56. 

2. Requirements: 

a. Form of certificate — §128 ; 
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h Examination shall be : 

1. Thorough and full— §128 ; 

2. Particular studies required — §128. 
c. Teacher must be qualified in respect to : 

1. Moral character — §128; 

2. Learning— §128 ; 

3. Ability to instruct and govern a school — §128. 

3. Gradation: 

a. First grade — §129; 
I. Second grade — §129; 

c. Third grade— §129 ; 

d. Special— §129. 

4. Be vocation: 

a. State certificate — §165; 

1). Normal school certificate — §164; 

c. County board's certificate — 

1. For nvhat reasons — §130; 

2. How— §130. 
6. Suspension: 

a. For what reasons — §130 ; 
*. How— §130. 
6. Fees: 

a. Institute — §154; 

I. Special certificate — §129. 

IV.— Tbachbe's Contract. 

1. Parties to the contract — §40. 

2. How authorized — §33. 

3. Character of contract — §40. 

4. Conditions of contract : 

a. Time— §40; 

I. Wages— §40; 

c. Register of school — §40 ; 

d. Teacher to keep himself qualified — §40; 

e. Holidays — Appendix A, T 43 ; 

/. Suspension of school — Appendix A, T 44; 

g. Services as janitor. 
6. To be in duplicate — §40. 
6. When may be annulled. 

v.— Studies and Text-Books. 
1. Who prescribes — §42. 

VI. — ^Authority of a Teacher. 

1. Rules and regulations — §44. 

2. Suspension and expulsion — §44. 

3. Detention of pupils after school. 
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4. Place: 

a. In the school room ; 

I. On way to and from school. 

5. Corporal punishment. 

VII. — Responsibility op Teacheb. 

* 

1. Oversight of : 

a. Buildings and apparatus; 
i. Pupils: 

1. In school; 

2. Out of school. 

2. Instruction, including: 

a. Arrangement of programme; 
h. Classification of pupils; 

c. Thorough ness; 

d. Approved methods. 

3. Government of school: 

a. Efficient; 
h. Proper. 

KOTB.— The foreiroing Is of a general natare and is of interest to school officers and teachers* 
irrespectively. The following topic has been added as of special interest at this time, in view of 
the changes in the school law regarding the system of local supervision. It is suggested that it 
be made the liasis of any work which Institate instructors may do at a special sessiou of the county 
and township school officers. 

VIII. — Local Supeevisiok. 

1. County board of examiners: 

a. Number, how and when chosen, term of office — §125; 
h. Organization, officers, etc. — §126 ; 
c. Duties of secretary — §133 ; 
df. Meetings of board : 

1. Annual, for organization — §126; 

2. Special, as board may deem fit, or as called by secretary-^ 

§§132. 133. 

e. Examinations: 

1. Regular, public, in March and October, at county seat — §127; 

2. Special, public, time and place fixed by the board — §127; 

3. Special by secretary, (certificate good till next public examina- 

tion)—§U9. 

2. Chairman of Township Board of Inspectors. 

a. Duties— §134: 

1. Visiting schools of his township — how often ; 

2. Act upon the advice and instructions of the board of school 

examiners, — ^joint meeting; 

3. Beports, — to board of school examiners^ in general and as to 

special schools. 

3. Joint meeting of county and township officers — §131. 

0* Time, place, purpose. 

4. Removals^ vacancies, compensation, etc. — §§135^ 136. 

5. General suggestions. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN TEACHING. 

Errors in Theory lead to Errors in Practice, 



I.— Arise from Ignorance. 

1. Through lack of early education. 

2. Through errors in early education. 

3. Through failure 'to keep abreast the 
best thought of the day. 

//. — Enumeration. 

1. Logical reasoning is expected of 
young pupils: 

a. Concerning subjects of study ; 

b. Concerning matters pertaining to 

school government. 



2. It does not pay to attend educational 
gatherings and read educational works. 



3. A teacher must think and talk of 
nothing else than school. 

4. a. The sole object of studying is the 

acquisition of knowledge; 
6. The work of the teacher is princi- 



pally to instruct; 



c. The object of recitations is merely 
to determine the daily progress 
of the pupils. 



C. Tlie Word Method solely is the correct 
plan of teiiching reading. 



0. (/hlhlren are taught to read merely 
that they may entertain others. 



7. a. Like offenses should receive like 
punishment; 
h. Stupidity in a pupil is a crime. 



•8. a. Parents have no rights except to 
pay taxes; 
b. Fault-finding by parents is a sure 
indication that they are unrea- 
sonable. 



L^Arisefrom 

1. Errors in theory; 

2. Lack of natural adaptation to tho 
work ; 

3. Lack of devotion to the work. 

IL— Enumeration. 

1. a. Too much prominence given to 

solving problems in arithmetic 
to detriment of drill upon com- 
binations; 

b. Rules and their application in 

grammar rather than drill in 
correct use of language; 

c. Unreasonable demands upon pu- 

pils. 

2. a. Extreme conservatism ; 

b. Little growth; 

c. Rare promotion; 

d. Jealousy toward teachers that do 

grow. 

3. a. Narrow-mindedness; 

b. Magnifying, unduly, the office of 
teacher. 

4. a. Pupils learn much; can do noth- 

ing; are Ailed, not strength- 
ened; 

b. Continual pouring in, no training 

to use, — continual driving of 
nails, no clinching; 

c. Proper attention not given to 

making pupils self-confident; 
teacher does not illustrate and 
explain properly. 

5. a. Pupils not prepared for subsequent 

work; 
6. Do not have vocal organs culti- 
vated to distinct articulation. 

G. a. Pupils taught to read fluently 
rather tlian intelligently; 

b. Good reading in school, poor read- 

ing elsewhere; 

c. Taste for reading not cultivated. 

7. a. Some punishment too severe; 

others too light; 

b. Pupils unjustly blamed; unneces* 

sarily discouraged. 

8. a. Patrons ignored; 

6. Teacher lacks support; 

c. Failure to study one's own faults. 
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9. No preparation is necessary for work 
of lower grade.. 



10. Self-government is not necessary to 
the government of others. 

11. Self control is not essential to the 
best disciplinary and teaching work. 



12. Quantity rather than quality is the 
measure of progress. 



9. a. No illustrations, or poor ones ; 

b. Waste of time; 

c. Unsystematic work; 

d. Failure to make most possible out 

of lesson. 

10. Gettins^ angry: 

a. With pupils; 
6. With parents. 

11. Talking: 

a. Too much in: 

1. Assertion of authority; 

2. Reprimanding offenses'; 

3. Telling pupils what they can 

find out themselves; 

4. Telling pupils what they can 

not understand. 

b. Too loud : 

1. Wearies teacher unnecessa- 

rily; 

2. Disturbs school. 

12. Advancing pupils too rapidly: 

a. Keal progress retarded; 

b. Pupils discouraged; 

c. Injustice to subsequent teacher. 



ART OF ILLUSTRATION. 

I. — Pkeliminary Kbmarks. 

1. Power of recollection depends upon strength and clearness of conception. 

2. Conceptions may be : 

a. Strong and vigorous^ or weak and languid ; 

b. Clear and distinct, or obscare and indistinct. 

II. — Purpose of Illustration. 

To render the obscure plain, and the weak vigorous, thus putting tbe mind 
in condition to conceive clearly and strongly, and hence to remember the point 
illustrated. 

III.— Illustrations are of Two General Classes. 

1. Those addressed to the senses : 

a. To the eye : 

1. Drawing, showing points of resemblance, of contrast ; 

2. Manipulation. — Sticks, books, papers, apparatus; 

3. Special gestures : 

5. To the ear, — vocal imitation ; 

c. To the eye and ear, — imitations and personations. 

2. Those addressed directly to the mind : 

a. Illustrations by examples ; 
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I. niastrations depending on analogies: 

1. Upon a simple analogy ; 

2. Saccess depends npon the state of knowledge of those aidrossed ; 

3. The analogy may depend upon antecedent analogies; 

4. The analogy may be only hinted, not expressed in full. 

e. The same proposition may be illustrated by example and analogy. 

IV. — General Pbinciplbs. 

!• An illustration should illumine, not obscure the subject; should throw 
light on the topic, not draw attention to itself. 

2. Should be simple, not complex; if complex it may fail of its purpose by 

directing attention to its parts. 

3. Qeneral test of an illustration, — Can it be portrayed to the eye? 

V. — Skill in Illustration Important to the Teacher. 

1. Conception of teacher and pupil may not coincide: 

a. Pupil may fail to grasp the new idea; or 

£. Teacher uncertain that his own conception is grasped by the pupil* 

2. Teacher must find some known ground: 

a. That is common to both ; 

£. That bears some obvious relation or analogy to the new idea. 

3. The novel is thus associated with the fapiliar, and the known is made to 

teach the unknown. 

VI. — Improvement in this Art. 

1. As it appeals to the senses : 

a. Skill in drawing, — studies in form, perspective, shading, practice; 
t. Manipulation, — boldness, knowledge, practice; 
c. Imitation and personation, — voce culture, study of persons with ref- 
erence to manners and character. 

2. As it appeals directly to the mind : 

a. Skill in examples depends upon experience and reading, and demands 

a retentive and ready memory ; 
I. Skill in analogies depends upon extensive and accurate observations 
of nature and life, and demands an active poetic imagination. 



RELATIONS OF PARENT AND TEACHER. 

I. — Teachers should Acquaint Parents with, and Interest thhm I2( 

School Work. 

1. Indirectly: 

rt. Through the pupils; 
i. Through the pret^s; 

c. By the interest manifested by the teacher himEclf ; 

d. By making his teaching a success. 
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2. Directly: 

a. By inins:liDg and conversiDg with parents; 
i. By class work done in the presence of parents; 
c. By some public literary enterprises in connection with the school 
work. 

II.— Teachers should secure the GoSpebation of Pabbnts. 

1. In the matter of discipline : 

a. By communication through the pupils; 

b. By direct communication. 

2. In the matter of work : 

a. By showing the reasonableness of what is required, — in amount, in its 

nature, and in the order pursued ; 
b* By inciting reasonable pride in the progress of pupils. 

III. — ^The Teacher should preserve a true Digihty, and exhibit 

PROPER UeSPECX POB PARENTAL AUTHORITY. 

1. By avoiding gossip, especially in local affairs; 

2. By courtesy towards parents; 

3. By a readiness to explain plans and reasons; 

4. By a conformity to the wishes of parents so far as may be consistent with 
the success of school work ; 

5. By consulting parents in regard to the discipline, studies and morals of 
their children ; 

6. By faithfully reporting, when necessary, the standing and deportment of 
pupils to their parents. 



MORALS AND MANNERS. 

I. — Fundamental Ideas. 

1. Thos3 principles should be inculcated which will develop genuine character 
and make good citizens in the most comprehensive sense. 

2. The good of the State demands moral as well as intellectual and physical 
training. 

3. Correct morals and good manners are necessary to the best interests of 
society. 

4. Morals relate te the things that ought or ought not to be done, — ought- 
ness or ought-notness. 

5. Intellectual culture is of little yalue if it is not associated with true char- 
acter. 

11. — ^Important Suggestions. 

1. A person by the practice of good morals makes himself a good member 
of society; by attending to good manners, he renders himself an agreeable 
companion. 
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2. The unconscious influence of the teacher should ever be kept in mind* 

3. The teacher should set just such an example, at all times and in all places, 
as ho would desire his pupils to imitate. 

4. That the pupil may discharge his duties freely, he should : 

a. Know what is right; 

b. Feel the claims of the right ; 

c. Will to do the right. 

5. Moral instruction can best be given by incidents, anecdotes, stories, illas- 
trations of noble principles, biographies of the great and good. 

6. The Bible is the fundamental text book on good morals. 

Bbmahk.— Let it be distinctlj understood that this does not mean teaching denominational or 
technical Christianity. 

III. — Method. 

1. Character of the teacher essential : 

(a). Prudent; (S). Honest; (c). Courteous; (d). A warm heart; 
{e). An even temper; (/). A genial nature; (g). An earnest 
manner; (Ji), A cheerful countenance. 

2. The teacher must remember that in the child's moral nature sympathy 
is the ruling impulse, and influence the controlling power. 

3. He must love and secure the confidence of his pupils before he can infla-* 
ence them rightly. 

4. Let the teacher's whole example and life be a standing rebuke to every 
moral delinquency and an encouragement to every virtue. 

5. Take illustrations from : (a). Common life; (S). School-room, play- 
grounds, school discipline; {c). Belations of pupils to one another, to their 
parents and teachers. 

6. Special topics, to be treated of at stated times or as occasion offers : (a). 
Honesty; {h). Kindness; (c). Truthfulness; {d). Unselfishness; (e). Bespect 
to superiors; (/). Purity in thought, word, and action; {g)> Obedience to 
teachers, parents, and civil authorities. 

7. Correction of evil and bad habits: idleness, profanity, lying, stealing, 
obscenity, use of tobacco, intemperance, etc. 

8. Formation of good habits : — industry, cleanliness, self-reliance, cheerful- 
ness, promptness. 

9. Attack prevailing evils by a kind and thorough general talk ; special ones, 
singly and in private. 

10. Illustrate the method of treating one of the evils mentioned in (7). 

Note.— The topic to be treated of may be announced beforehand, that the pupils maj think 
about it. 



PRIMARY READING. 

I. — Peeliminary Remarks, 

1. Good reading is essentially good talking. 

2. The tests of a pupil's reading are : 

a. Does he read as he talks? 

I, Does he read so that every member of the class can easily understand 
him without looking on the book? 
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IL — Methods. 

Pupils may be snccessfully taught to read by a variety of methods, as the 
alphabetic, the phonic, and the ivord methods; or a combination may be 
employed. The word method, modified somewhat by the other methods^ is 
now used with excellent results in many of our best schools. 

III. — Early Lessons. 

1. Place before the class : 

a. An object, as a hat ; 

i. A picture of the object ; 

c. The name-word of the object. 

2. Have pupils point successively to the object, the picture, and the name- 
word^ and tell what each is. 

3. Lead pupils to talk about the object, observing that they speak the name- 
word correctly. 

4. Place upon the blackboard, short sentences containing the lesspn word, 
and have the pupils find it. 

5. Other name-words, also quality words, may be learned in the same man- 
ner, and other words may be introduced until all the words found on the first 
pages of the reading book used in the school, have been thoroughly learned. 

6. Place the words as fast as learned in columns on the blackboard for 
reviews. ** Printing ^' or " script" may be used. 

7. Pupil should copy the lesson on his slate, either by writing or printing. 

8. Combine the words learned, into short sentences, which should be placed 
upon the blackboard. 

9. Bead the lesson to the class and have it read in concert before the indi- 
vidual members are required to read it. 

10. Have the pupil look through each sentence before he attempts to read it. 

11. Have pupils read the lesson backwards, to make certain that they know 
the words. 

12. The work should be done from the blackboard, or from charts arranged 
with reference to the book to bo used. 

13. The reading exercises should be frequent and very short, not exceeding 
ten minutes in length. 

14. Spelling: 

a. By letters : 

1. Place upon the blackboard somt; easy word, as bat; separate it 

into parts, as b-a-t ; teach the pupils to recognize the letters 
and to call them by name ; 

2. Proceed in same manner with other words, introducing but one 

new letter at a time. 

b. By sound : 

1. Write some easy word, as bat; teach the pupils to ''spell the 

word by sound," — or what is the same thing, to pronounce it 
slowly and disjointedly, as b-a-t; 

2. Proceed in the same manner with other words, introducing but 

one new element at a time, as, — 
bat, rat, cat, 
bad, ran, cap, 
bed« run, cup, 
bead^ wren, cape; 
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3. In words containing silent letters, pupils should be taught to 
indicate them by canceling them with a short vertical or 
oblique line. 

KOTV.— The time when spell Ins: hy letters anft by sonnds Is begnn varies with dUrerent 
teachers; some begin with the first words learned; otherd, when about fifty words haye boeA 
learned; others, not until pupils enter the first reader. 

IV.— Book Work. 

1. Assign short lessons; write them on the blackboard and have them 
copied on the slates; examine each slate with regard to spelling, capitals, and 
punctuation. 

2. Read the lesson to the class when it is assigned. 

3. Explain and pronounce every new word in the lesson. 

4. Teach pupils to follow the line while others are reading. 

5. The articles a and the should be read as if they formed a syllable of the 
following word. 

G. Never allow a pupil to read the lesson aloud until he can call all the 
words at sight 

7. Have each pupil read the whole lesson. 

8. Do not allow a scholar, when reading, to be interrupted by corrections, 
or made nervous by upraised hands. Corrections should be made after the 
reading. 

9. Give special attention to correct expression ; bring out the thought in the 
most forcible manner; avoid the high, unnatural school tone, and the slow 
monotone. 

10. Pupils should be taught to give the meaning of the story as soon as they 
can read it well. 

11. Have drill exercises in pronouncing lists of words that pupils frequently 
mispronounce. 

12. Give special drill on elementary sounds, both vowels and consonants. 

13. Make the spelling a separate exercise from the reading; but use the 
words of the reading book, and keep in advance of the reading. 

14. Review systematically ; have regular immediate and remote reviews. 



ADVANCED READING. 

I. — The End to be Accomplished. 

1. To gain knowledge : 

a. Incidentally from the reading book; 

J. Mainly by securing ability to read all books intelligently. 

2. To form the reading habit. 

3. To improve in language: 

a. By enlarging the vocabulary; 

b. By learning the meaning and derivation of words. 

4. To cultivate the organs of speech : 

a. By correct position of the body ; 
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b. By correct habits of breathing; 
e. By distinct articulation. 

5. To produce an effect on the mind of the hearer, — to convey knowledge ; 
emphasis, expression, etc. 

II. — Lessons. 

1. Assignment of lessons : 

a. Jjength of the lesson ; 
i. How to study the lesson : 

1. With reference to some single point in correct habits of reading; 

2. With reference to the subject matter. 

c. Lessons for individual pupils : 

1. For reading ; 

2. For recitation. 

2. Test exercises, occasionally calling on pupils to read lessons without special 
preparation. 

III.— How TO Criticise the Pupil. 

1. Upon his understanding of the lesson. 

2. Upon some one point, for which special study has been required. 

3. Qeneral criticism. 

Not v.— In Gonnection with this subject, the instructor should conduct a model ezeroiso in read. 
lug, UluetratiDg various methods of criticism. 

IV.— Use of the Library and General Reading. 

1. For school exercises : 

a. Select the best pieces in various styles ; 

i. Have such pieces committed to memory and recited ; 

c. Use dialogues and conversations to secure naturalness; 

d. ALecdotes> tales of adventure, etc., can be learned out of the class 

and told in the class ; 

e. Vary the exercise by reading from the platform, reading in front of 

the class, from a distant part of the room, etc. ; 
/. Use imitation-reading sparingly, or not at all. Get life and expres- 
sion by holding the attention to what is said. 

2. For the personal culture of the pupil : 

a. Use for reading only literature of a high order, such as is directly 
connected with those purposes for which the school is maintained — 
citizenship and the art of right living; 

h. If the history of our country, and an account of its government and 
institutions must be omitted elsewhere, they may Gnd a place here; 

c. A work of hygiene, technology, the science of common things, etc., 

might be used under the same circumstances. See that the book 
used is the best of its class; 

d. All school work should be regarded as work in reading ; 

e. Beading at home under the advice of the teacher. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Illustrative Topics. 

1. Notatioa and numeratioa : 

a. Primary methods ; 

b. Advanced methods. 

2. Fundamental processes : 

a. Primary, as applied to integers ; 

b. Advanced, decimals — :multiplication and division. 

3. Fractions: 

a. Primary methods ; 

b. Advanced methods. 

4. Applied work : 

a. Denominate quantities; 

b. Percentage proportion. 

KOTE.— The above topics will sugrgost to experienced instractorsa sufficient variety of exercises 
in the principles and operations of arithmetic. To those who desire more detailed work, reference 
is made to the following outline : 

I. — General Principles. 

1. To present and develop any subject in arithmetic to a class of pupils, 

a. Find out : 

1. What tbey know of arithmetic in general ; 

2. What is their stock of knowledge preparatory to a study of the 

subject in hand. 

b. Have a clear idea of : 

1. The subject to be taught ; 

2. The natural divisions of the subject; 

3. Their order and relation ; 

4. How much can be mastered by the class. 

c. Then in each division of the subject : 

1. Teach the process ; 

2. Test the pupils' ability to follow and understand the process ; 

3. Train the pupils to correctness and rapidity of work. 

d. Show the connections and dependencies of the several parts of the 

subject as to each other. 

II. — Primary Numbers. 

1. Development and expansion of the idea of number: 

a. Counting to 100 with and without objects; 

b. Counting by 2's, 3's, etc. • . 

2. Writing and reading numbers to 10, 100, 1,000. 

3. Development of ground rules: 

a. Simple additions, 2 + 2^4, 2 + 3=5, etc.; 

b. Simple additions and multiplications, 2 + 2^4, two 2' 6=4, 2X^=4, 

etc. ; 

c. Simple additions and subtractions, 2 + 2=4, 4 — 2=2, etc. ; 

d. Simple subtractions and divisions, 4 — 2 — 2^0, 4 contains 2 two 

times, 4-^2=2, i of 4=2. ; 
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e. Simple mnltiplications and divisions, 3X^=l^i 12-4-3=4, etc. ; 
/. Simple exercises combining the four rules. 

KOTB.— In accomplishing the al)ove, nse objects when necessary or desirable. 

III. — Common Fractions. 

1. Consideration of denominator and numerator : 

a. Office of each ; 

i. Their relations; 

c. Effect of operations upon either, — both. 

2. Seductions — cases. 

3. Addition and subtraction. 

4. Model exercises — topic, Reduction, unless otherwise requested by the 
institute. 

NoTB.— It Is snggrested that on the day previons the Instructor ask the members to indicate 
through the qaestion-boz their choice or some topic in fractions. 

IV.— Decimal Fractions. 

1. Belation to integers. 

2. Belation to common fractions: 

a. How derived from ; 
h. How changed to. 

3. Kotation: 

a. Differs from integers; 
i. Explain. 

4. Numeration. 

5. Addition and subtraction. 

6. Multiplication — deduce rule for pointing. 

7. Division — deduce rule for pointing. 

V. — Slate and Board Work for Advanced Primary. 

1. Bapid reading of numbers carried to nine places. 

2. Writing numbers from dictation, beginning with the smaller ones and 
increasing gradually to those of nine places. 

3. Work designed to secure facility in the four ground rules. 

4. Combinations of the four rules. 

VI.— Common Fractions. 

1. Multiplication — deduce the rule. 

2. Division — deduce the rule. 

3. Model exercise — topic, Division of Fractions, unless otherwise requested 
by the institute. 

VIL— Percentaqb. 

Model exercise — topic to be designated by the institute. 
25 
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VIII. — SUGQESTIONS. 

1. Time to be given to the subject : 

a. By primary classes ; 
t. By advanced classes ; 

c. For oral or mental exercises; 

d. For written exercises ; 

2. In slate and blackboard work require : 

a. Correctness; 

b. Bapidity; 

c. Neatness. 

3. The rule should be : 

a. Elicited from the pupil as an expression of his understanding of the 

operation ; 
i. Then revised by comparison with the rule in the text-book. 

4. The explanation should be a demonstration of the correctness of the rule, 
connecting the operation with the principles upon which it depends — not a 
mere description. 

5. Bate of advancement of pupils. 

6. Constant attention to rapid drill work. 

7. Beviews should be frequent. 

8. Examinations should be honest and thorough. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

I. — ^Thb Natube of Geographical Science. 

1. The unit to be studied and comprehended is the globe> considered with 
reference to its surface. 

2. As only the merest fraction of this unit can come under the observation 
of the pupil, his knowledge of it must be derived chiefly from books. 

3. The comprehensive study of geography involves a large and constant 
exercise of the imagination. 

4. Geographical knowledge consists : 

a. Of mere facts, and 

h. Of facts that can be explained by known causes. 

II. — ^Thb Ends of Geographical Study. 

1. The acquisition of clearly defined notions, constituting what is known as 
useful knowledge. 

2. Through the acquisition of this knowledge, the development of the intel- 
ligence. 

3. Nothing contributes so powerfully toward broadening man's sympathies 
and making him cosmopolitan and catholic, as geographical knowledge. 

4. In this day of universal reading, geography should be one of the chief 
topics of instruction. 
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III. — ^Peepabatoey Gouesb. 

1. The first lessons may be on place, distance, and direction : 

a. Beginning with the school room, let the pupil note its form, size, 
parts, and the position of objects in the room. Let all names and 
terms nsed be pictured out so that they may ever after be a part of 
the child's vocabulary; 

i. Teach the points of the compass, and let the pupil locate the parts 
of the room and the objects within with reference to those points ; 

c. Let the pupil draw on his slate and on the blackboard an outline of 

the room and locate on his map the objects named; 

d. Let him describe, orally or in writing, the location of these points. 
Thus the pupil's order of work should be in this, as in all subsequent study: 

Oiserve (or study), draw, describe. 

2. Continue these lessons on the school grounds, the district or village, and 
the township, until the pupil can map out and describe all objects within his 
knowledge. 

3. Let these exercises be followed by a series of object lessons : 

a. On the surface of the land, — including hills, valleys, plains, moun- 
tains; soils, rock, clay, sand, etc., and their uses; 

i. On water in its various conditions and forms, as : ponds, lakes, rivers, 
and their parts ; vapor, clouds, dew, frost, rain, hail, etc. ; 

KOTB.— The pupil may continue to map oat liis county and to locate on it any objects referred to 
In the preceding lesBons. Tbe exercise in descriptien should be continued. 

c. On heat, cold, moisture, dryness, the seasons; thus developing the 

idea of climate ; 

d. On the vegetable productions of the land ; 

e. On animals, wild and domestic, their habits and modes of life ; 
/. On the people and their occupations, society, and government. 

4. The pupil may now study the geography of Michigan. Pursue the study 
in the order as above, — draw and describe. 

IV. — The Foemal or Tbxt-book Course. 

Proceeding by analysis, we first consider the earth's surface as a whole, then 
in its parts, each part being taken as a unit. For this work the following is 
the logical : 

1. Order of study : 

a. The outline, — with adjacent islands, if any; 
b» The surface, — mountain systems, valleys, etc. ; 

c. Inland waters, — lakes, seas, and river-systems ; 

d. Climate; 

e. Vegetation; 
/. Animals; 

g. Inhabitants; 

A. Industries and occupations ; 

u Political geography ; 

j. History and government. 

2. Method of study : 

a. A study of the map by inspection (observation) ; 

i. Map-drawing, to secure a closer and more careful study ; 
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c. A careful reading, by topics^ of descriptive matter in tho text-book 

and each other books and papers as can be procured ; 
i. Written exercises, by question and by topic. 



UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

I. — Objects to be Obtained. 

1. Greation in pupils of a taste for the reading and study of history. 

2. Information on the part of pupils as to books to be read, and as to meth- 
ods of reading and study. 

3. Knowledge: 

a. Which shall serve as a basis for future reading and study; 
&• Which shall render reading intelligible by enabling the pupil to 
understand historical references. 

II. — GBmsBAL Plan of Teaching. 

1. Select some topic for study. 

2. Find out through the pupils what text-books and other works on U. S. 
History are in the neighborhood, and can be made available. 

3. Bead from tho different books and converse with the class on the topic. 

4. Teacher and pupils read in class, stories, anecdotes, and biographical 
sketches from other books. 

5. Stories and anecdotes bearing on the topic may be given orally by mem- 
bers of the class, but in all such cases '' authorities '' should be required of the 
pupils. 

6. Keproduction by pupils, both orally and in writing, of the substance of 
what has been read or related. 

7. Constant use of maps to fix locations. It is exceedingly desirable to keep 
before the class an outline map of North America, including the West Indies. 

8. Eeference to books of history and biography for subsequent reading. 

9. Directions and suggestions as to future reading and study. 

III. — Topics fob Study. 

1. Aborigines: 

a. Prehistoric; 

h. Indians — color, size, occupation, dwellings, implements, weapons^ 
money, language, picture-writing, government, religion, ceremo- 
nies, etc. 

2. Discoveries: 

a. Northmen; 

d. Columbus, — theories, voyages; 

c. The Cabots ; 

d, Vespucci. 

3. Explorations: 

a. Spanish — results: 

1. Ponce de Leon; 

2. Balboa; 
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3. De Soto. 

b. French — results: 

1. VerrazzaDi; 

2. Gartier; 

3. Ghamplain; 

4. Jesuits; 

5. Marquette; 

6. La Salle. 

c. English — results: 

1. Drake; 

2. Baleigh; 

3. London company; 

4. Plymouth company. 

d. Dutch — Hudson — results. 
4. Settlements and colonies : 

a. Virginia — name« John Smith, charter. 
t. Massachusetts: 

1. Plymouth colony — settlement^ religion : 

2. Bay colony — religious troubles. Soger Williams, Quakers. 

c. New Hampshire-— early name. 
d* Connecticut — charter. 

e. Bhode Island — religious freedom. 

f. New York — Dutch goyernorSj English governors. 

g. New Jereej. 

A. Pennsylvania — William Penn, etc. 
i. Delaware. 

£. Maryland — name, Gatholic and Protestant. 
I. Oarolinas — Huguenots. 
m. Division of Garolinas. 
n. Georgia— character of settlers. 
6. Bevolutionary war : 

a. Condition of the colonies at origin ; 

d. Causes; 

c. Political results. 
6. U. S. civil and political history. 
a. National: 

1. Declaration of independence ; 

2. Coustitution^origin. amendments, etc. ; 

3. Administrations in order; 

4. Political parties; 

5. U. S. Bank trouble ; 

6. Admission of States; 

7. Beconstruction. 
t. International: 

1. Treaties— Indian, foreign; 

2. Monroe doctrine, etc 
• 7. Slavery; 

Introduction, spread, agitation, Missouri compromise, fugitive slave law, 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, Dred Scott decision, John Brown, emancipation. 
8. Growth and development : 
a. Territory; 

1. Thirteen colonies, and N. W. and S. W. territories ; 
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2. Oregon and Louisiana ; 

3. Florida; 

4. Texas; 

5. Calif ornia, etc. Oadsden Purchase ; 

6. Alaska. 

b. Population: 

1. At time of Bevolution ; 

2. ] 800-10-20-30, etc. 

c. Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the arts, literature, edu- 

cation, etc. 
9. Wars: 

a. Indian — Virginia, King Philip, Pequod, Pontiac, Miamis, Creek, 

Black Hawk, Florida, West and North-West; 

b. Foreign — King William's, Queen Anne's, King George's, Fre^ich 

and Indian, 17ie Revolution, Tripolitan, 1812, Algiers, Mexican; 

c. Civil — Bacon's rebellion, Clavborne's rebellion, Protestant and 

Catholic, whisky insurrection, Dorr rebellion, anti-rent, Mormon, 
secession. 

VoTB.—Can8e8, conduct, and resalt, according to the capacity of tlie school, and the time at 
command. The most important wars are here indicated by italics. 

IV. — Chbonological Chabt. 

From 1475 to date, may be arranged somewhat after the stylo of Adams's 
historical chart. The heavy vertical lines should be so placed as to inclose 
what are ordinarily called the "Bpochs^' of our history, with the name of each 
period written at the top ; thus the whole subject will be presented to the eye, 
arranged by both the ** Topical" and "Epoch" methods, according as we 
read from left to right, or from top to bottom. 

V. — Books. 

1. To be read ; 

2. Eeference. 

Note.— To incite and facilitate future reading and study of U. S. Eiscory, the teacher shoatd 
see to it that the pupil has a list of the best books on the subject. The largest books are not 
always the best. 



PHYSIOLOGY. 

I. — General Exercise. 

1. The why, or reason for calling the attention of teachers to the subject: 

a. Importance of the subject; 

b. Value of health and physical development ; 

c. Ignorance of hygienic laws ; * 

d. The teacher^s responsibility in the matter of his pupil's health. 

2. Divisions of the subject, and definitions : 

a. Three divisions, — anatomy, physiology, hygiene; 

b. Define these terms and show their relations to each otheiL 
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3. Health and disease : 

a. DefiuicioDS, — relations to each other; 

b. Relations to personal habits and to external causes. 

II. — School Hyqieke. 

1. Location of school-house : 

a. Should be accessibly placed ; 

b. Necessity of good drainage ; proper disposition of shade and sun- 

light; pleasant outlook. 

2. School premises : 

a. Examine them before opening school term ; 

b. Insist upon cleansing, repairs, and supplies ; 

c. Inspect often and arrange for care of out-buildjngs ; 

d. Disinfectants, — copperas, chloride of lime, road-dust. 

3. School room : 

a. Heating, proper temperature ; 

b. Ventilation, — stove jacket, cold air duct, board under lower window 

sash ; air currents ; open doors and windows at recesses ; 

c. Light, — large high windows, light entering from above and at the 

sides; the desks protected from direct sunlight; 

d. Furniture, — comfortable, adapted to its purpose. 

4. Tlie pupils : 

a. Posture, — sitting and standing, lounging habits; 

b. Length of recitations, study hours ; 

c. Sports on the play-ground, not too much interference, calisthenic 

exercises ; 

d. Temperaments, disabilities; 

e. Contagious diseases, small pox and vaccination, scarlet-fever, diph- 

theria, mumps, measles, whooping-cough, etc. ; 
/. Cleanliness and habits; 

g. Sudden illness and accidents, — fainting fits, cuts, broken bones, 
snake bite, drowning. 

III. — Typical Okal Lessons. 

1. Bespiration: 

a. Anatomy of the respiratory organs, — nostrils, trachea, bronchial 

tubes, lungs, air cells, diaphragm, intercostal and abdominal 
muscles; 

b. Physiology of respiration, — how we breathe, air, pressure, and vacua ; 

what we breathe and why we breathe, animal heat, oxidation of 
waste of matter, rate of breathing ; 

c. Hygiene of respiration, — good breathing, obstruction, constrained 

posture, tight^lothing; — air impurities, experiments with carbonic 
acid and caudle. 

2. The eye and vision : 

a. Study the anatomy of the eye by means of a dissection, a model, or 
by blackboard drawing, — the form, the muscles, coats, pupil, crys- 
talline lens, humors, nerve ; 

6. Study the physiology of the eye, — refraction of light, effect of lenses, 
camera obscura, images; optic nerve and vision ; — the adjustments 
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of the eye, of the papil^ of the crystalline lens, near-sightednesB 
explained, 
c. The hygiene of the eye, — rnles for the proper use and care of the 
eye: 

1. Have sufficient light, — twilight, firelight, etc. ; 

2. Let the light fall upon the book or work, — for writing, drawing, 
etc., it should fall over the left shoulder; 

3. Avoid stooping or uneasy posture, — in reading the book should 
be held up before the eye ; 

4. The book should be held not less than twelve and not more than 
eighteen inches from the eye, — near-sightedness ; 

0. Avoid the angle of total reflection ; 
*€. Avoid small and bad prints ; 

7. Don't read in a smoky or dusty atmosphere; 

8. Avoid reading while walking or driving ; 

9. Don't overtax the eyes by too long use; 

10. Cleanse the eyes frequently with cool or tepid water; 

11. Try to protect your pupils against all accidents to the eyes. 

KoTB L— In case but two exercises can be given the first two are recommended. If bat one 
can be given, the second is recommended. 

Note 2— If preferred, lessons similar to those in exercise III can be given npon snch topic«*s 
Digestion, Circulation, Waste and Repair, the Nervous System, etc. The aim should be iowenl 
practical hygienic rules of living, rather than theoretical or technical matters. 



OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 

I. — Straight Lines. 

1. Distinction between vertical^ horizontal, and oblique lines, 

2. Drill in drawing vertical, horizontal^ and oblique lines. 

3. Combinations of two straight lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

b. Draw forms (flat) composed of ; 

c. Group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, etc. ; 

d. Draw preceding exercises from memory. 

4. Combinations of three Btrmght WneB : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

b. Draw forms bounded by; 

c. Group combinations by twos, fours, sixes, etc. ; 

d. Draw any previous work from memory. 

5. Distinction between right, acute, and obtuse angles. 

6. Drill in drawing angles. 

7. Combinations of two angles (four straight lines); or, combinations of 
'four straight lines : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

b. Draw forms bounded by, and name the lines and angles; 

c. Group combinations ; 

d. Draw any preceding exercise from memory. 

8. Distinction between right-angled triangles, acute-angled triangles, and 
-obtuse-angled triangks. 
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9. Drill in drawing triangles. 

10. Combinations of twOy four^ stXy etc., triangles : 

a. Dictate combinations; 

b. Draw forms involvings and name lines, angles, and triangles ; 

c. Group combinations; 

d. Draw preceding exercises from memory. 

11. Distinction between square^ oblonffy rhomby rhombus, etc. 

12. Drill in drawing square, oblong, etc. 

13. Combinations of squaresy obhngsy etc. : 

a. Dictate combinations ; 

b. Draw forms involving ; 

c. Group combinations ; 

d. Draw any preceding exercise from memory. 

II.— -CuEVBD Lines. 

1. Teach what is meant by a curved line. 

2. Drill in drawing curved lines. 

3. Combinations of ttoo curved lines. 

a. Dictate combinations; 

b. Draw forms containing; 

c. Group combinations by twos, fours, sizes, etc. 

d. Draw from memory. 

4. Combinations of threcy four, etc., curved lines, as above. 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

I. — Beasoks why Vocal Music should be taught ik Publio Schools. 

1. — ^The influence which music has always exerted, and its consequent almost 
universal use, give it a prominence as a branch of education, that demands 
more general attention. 

2. Its study should be commenced in childhood, before the organs of hear- 
ing and vocalization become so fixed that musical sounds can neither be appre- 
ciated nor produced. 

3. In a sanitary view singing is one of the best promoters of health. 

4. Its good influence upon the morals and deportment of the young is incal- 
culable. 

5. The mental discipline acquired in learning the science gives it as high a 
position as any other study. 

6. Music, as a means of vocal culture, is unequaled, and greatly aids in 
making good readers and speakers. 

7. In the light of economy, the cost for tuition to the parent, in the way of 
private instruction, would be greatly lessened by having music taught in the 
public schools ; while those who, from poverty, would otherwise never receive 
any musical training, would be greatly benefited. 

26 
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II. — How Shall it be Taught? 

1. By the regular teachers, all o^ tahom, regardless of previous special prep- 
aration or natural talent, if so disposed, may obtain good results. 

2. By devoting, as a change, and thus as a relief from other studies, a few 
minutes at various intervals, to the amount of fifteen or twenty minutes in 
each day. 

3. By having exercises and songs placed upon the blackboard, to be copied 
by pupils as desired, and having the same practiced until mastered. 

III. — General Points to be Obseeved. 

1. Position of the body : 

a. Body erect, not leaning in any direction ; 

b. Feet placed squarely upon the floor. 

2. Exercises and songs within the compass of pupils' voices. 

3. Singing at and in correct pitch : 

a. Use a tuning-fork, pitch-pipe, organ, piano, or other instrument, to 
obtain the same. 

4. Proper use of the voice : 

a. Breathing so as to produce lung-power; 

b. Position of the throat, tongue, and mouth ; 

c. Singing softly and smoothly to secure good quality of utterance. 

5. Intelligent expression : 

. a. Distinct articulation ; 

&. Correct sounds of vowels and consonants; 

c. Breathing at proper places ; 

d. Proper movement and accentuation. 

IV.— Course of Instruction. 

1. General arrangements : 

a. School organized into classes according to ability of pupils; 

b. Each class to have special work suitable for it ; 

c. School to have exercises and songs within the ability of all; 

d. Entire school to be interested. 

2. Younger classes : 

a. Rote exercises and songs ; 

b. Easy lessons in reading signs ; 

c. Establish the relation between signs and tones; 

d. Exercises in keeping time ; 

e. Exercises in notes in different keys, without theory; 
/. Other simple features as occasion may require. 

3. Older classes : 

a. Exercises in songs in one, two, or more parts, to be learned by note» 

b. Writing music on slates and blackboard; 

c. Practical knowledge of 

1. Different kinds of measures ; 

2. Usual kinds of notes and rests; 

3. Ordinary intervals in the scale; 

4. Easier accidentals; 

5. Different keys ; 

6. Other features as needed. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

In July^ 1882, the Superintendent of Public Instruction issued a circular 
containing a course of study for the ungraded district schools. At the sum- 
mer series of institutes this circular was placed in the hands of those teachers 
present^ with the request that they make use of it, as far as possible, in classi- 
fying pupils and arranging a course of study for their schools. Many teachers 
in the ungraded districts adopted this as the basis upon which io systematize 
their work, and from various parts of the State reports come in that its 
adoption has been fruitful In good results. 

In several of the States special attention has recently been given to the 
grading of the country schools, and the advanced standing taken by those thus 
graded has led the best educators to unite in the conviction that the work in 
our common schools may be made more practical, efGicient, and economical by 
adopting a regular course of study. 

The responsibility of adopting or rejecting this course of study rests with 
the school boards and teachers in charge of our common schools. The State 
Superintendent, in arranging and prescribing this course of study, exercises 
only an advisory power. The duties of his office require him to diffuse, as 
extensively as possible, a knowledge of the defects in the working of the pub- 
lic schools, and the best means and the most improved methods to be employed 
to advance their standing. 

The course here presented embraces about the same amount of work as was 
required in the last yearns circular, and is designed to advance the pupil as far 
as the 9th year in the ordinary graded schools, or just prepare him to enter 
the high school. It embraces all those studies in which teachers are required 
by law to be examined for a third-grade certificate. The subjects are so 
arranged as to give the pupil, as far as possible, in an elementary way, a com- 
plete education and a symmetrical development at each step in the course. 

The work is classified in four grades, on the natural relations of the studies 
to each other, and with reference to the rational development of the faculties 
of the child. The attainments of pupils in reading, especially of the younger 
ones, can be taken largely, but not wholly, as a basis for placing each pupil in 
the grade. On account of irregularity in attendance the teacher will find but 
few of the older ones belonging entirely in one grade ; but by holding to the 
course laid out and employing the accompanying daily programme a sufficient 
amount of suitable work may be arranged for each pupil and the number of 
daily recitations reduced to a minimum. 
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The t^rm grade does not indicate any particular age or any fixed length of 
time daring which the pupil must have attended school, but refers to a certain 
degree of advancement he has made in the studies prescribe^. In assigning 
work to those entering school, it is advised that the teacher adjust the pupil to 
the prescribed course and not the course to the pupil ; also, that the daily 
programme be followed as closely as possible in the arrangement of recita- 
tions. In this way only can be realized those advantages which are claimed 
for the graded course in the country schools. 

The severest criticisms of educators upon the Michigan schooLsystem are 
directed to the ungraded schools, and it is hoped that examiners, inspectors, 
school boards, and teachers will cooperate in securing the adoption of this 
course of study in the ungraded districts, and that each will aid in giving it 
force and effect in the schools under his charge. 

It is recommended that the course of study and daily programme be pasted 
to a card-board and placed in the school-room for reference and guidance 
from term to term. ' 

HERSOHEL B. OASS, 
Superintendent of Public InstrucKon. 

Lanbino^ Mich., July, 1883. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



GENBRAL NOTE. 

The coarse of study as here laid down contemplates the use of the following numbar of text 
books in the varioas subjects: In readingffive bo'jkt^ including the primer or first book ; in tpelU 
inot one book; in wriling, any common school series of copy booKs; in arilhmeliet two boohs / in geO' 
ffraphy, two books; in grammar , one book ; in United States History, one book. In addition, the pupil 
should have slate and slate pencil, paper and lead pencil, and, if possible, a school dictloiuunr* 
Those who use copy books should also have pen and ink. 

The teacher should have some manual of object. teaching, elementary works on all subjecte to 
be taught orally (hygiene, effects of alcoholic drinks and stimulants, civil government, etc.)t and 
other convenient books of reference. 

The school. room should be provided with dictionary, globe, outline maps, suificient black- 
board, crayons, and pointers, and such other conveniences as may be possible. 

Classes should be heard on the following 

DAILY PROGRAMME. 



TIME. 


Reoitationb. 


STUDY. 




• 

*• 
to 

a 

o 


All Grades. 


Grade I. 


t 

Grade II. 


Grade IIL 


• 

Grade IV. 


A. M. 

9:00 


MIN. 
5 

10 

15 

20 

20 

20 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


OPENING. 

FIBST BEADEB. 

SECOND BEADEB. 

ABITHBETIG. 

ABITHMETIG. 

ABITHHETIC. 










9:06 
9:15 
9*30 


Second Reader. 
First Reader. 
Slate Writing. 

Numbers. 

Numbers. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic. 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic. 


9*50 


Arithmetic. 
GeoflrranhT. 


Arithmetic 


10 "10 


Geoflrranhv. 






A^ cAAw&w. ^- r m - 1 — ~^- «- * - 




10:30 


15 




RSCSSS. 


10:45 


10 
15 
20 
20 
10 


& 
7. 

3. 

9. 

10. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
G. 

4. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11 
12. 


NUBBEBS. 
GEOGBAPHT. 

GEOGBAPHT. 

GEOGRAPHY OR 
HISTORY. 

FIBST BEADEB. 




Geography. 


Geography. 
Geography, 


Geography. 


10:55 


Copying. 

Copying. 

Reading. 

Second Reader. 


11:10 


Language. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 


History. 


11:30 


Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic 




11:50 


Reading or Civil 
Governmen t. 


P.M. 

1:00 


20 
20 
10 
10 
15 
15 


BEADING OR 
GOYERNHK.NT. 

BEADING. 

FIBST BEADEB. 

SECOND BEADEB. 

BEADING. 

WBITING. 


Slate Work. 

Slate Work. 

Second Reader. 

First Reader. 

Reading. 


Language. 
Language. 

Reading. 

Reading. 


Reading. 




1:20 


Grammar. 


1:40 
1:50 
2:00 


Reading. 
Language. 
Language. 


Language. 

Grammar. 

Grammar 


2:15 
















2:30 


15 


DEi£2C£2SS. 


2:45 


20 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 


LANGUAGE OB 
GBAHMAlt. 

LANGUAGE. 
SPELLING. 
SPELLING. 
SPELLING. 
OBAL LESSONS 

• 


Spelling. 
Spelling. 


Language. 


Language. 




3:05 


Civil 


3:20 


Spelling. 


Spelling. 


Government. 


3:30 


Slate Work. 
Slate Work. 


Spelling. 


3:40 


Copying. 


Arithmetic 


3:50 















The heavy. f ced type indicates recitations, the common type the times when classes should 
study particular subjects. Where recitations are indicated for two grades at the same time they 
will recite together. History and Civil Government should be taken up after Geography is com- 
pleted, usually at the close of the seventh year. 
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NOTES. 
FIRST QBADB, 

L Reading.— Otirefvil attention should be given to the first lessons. Master each lesson before 
advancing to another. Review several lessons each day, and occasionally require pupils to read 
new lessons of the same grade at sight. Have papils memorize choice selections from reader and 
other books. Teach the use of the diacritical marks as they appear in the lessons. 

2. Spellintf.—'HoBt of the spelling in this section should be in connection with, or preparatory to, 
the reading lesson and exercises. The spelling exercise of both classes united shonld be for review 
and for the purpose of correcting mistakes in spelling of individual i«upils in the other exercises 
of the day. 

3. Wnttng.—Pre-pAre slate-work for pupils at their seats. Require pupils to practice writing 
figures as well as letters and words in script. Teach pupils to write, not print, from the outset. 

4. iVum&0r«.— The whole grade in one class. Have pupils learn to use the common signs of the 
arithmetical operations, c+» -f x, -7, =,)and to write out the simple combinations of numbers on the 
slate and board. 

5. G«0(rrapAy and Xan£nia(re.— The whole section in one class. Ten minutes daily. Teach a few 
things simply and plainly. Do not attempt a wide range. Land, water, plants, animals, location, 
direction, distance. Common errors of speech. Capitals and marks used in the books. 

SECOND GRADE. 

1. Reading.— Fay especial attention to catching and expressing the thought of the writer. 
Secure distinct articulation. Cultivate pleasant tones. Have pupils select from other books and 
bring to school choice selections to be read in class and memorized. 

2. JSipelling.— The regular spelling exercise should be mainly for test spelling by written reviews. 
Preserve lists of words commonly misspelled for test reviews. 

3. Arithmetic— HvLCh of the time of this grade should be given to fixing fundamental principles. 
Do every thing thoroughly before it is passed by. Secure accuracy and rapidity in writing num- 
bers from dictation. Practice rapidity. 

4. Oeographt/,—FvL'pi\9 should sketch maps in outline with not too full detail. Map drawing is a 
means rather than the end of geographical study. Require occasional abstracts in writing as 
review exercises. Use outline or blackboard maps for class concert drill. First book of series 
begun at end of third year. 

6. Language.— The teacher should use some good work as a guide, not as a text-book. Stories 
told or read. The pupils should be required to reproduce these in writing at a subsequent time. 

THIRD GRADE. 

1. Reading.— Ab in preceding grades, teach the elementary sounds and diacritical marks in con* 
nection with the reading lessons. Aim to secure a mastery of the meaning of words. Use of die 
tionary taught, 

2. Spelling.— Jjet there be oral, written, and phonic spoiling. Frequent reviews of misspelled 
words. Occasional dictation exercises. 

3. Arithmette. —Abun^Aiit exercise in the solution of miscellaneous, practical problems. Teach 
the common measurements used in papering, carpeting, cord- wood, bins, boxes, etc. 

4. Oeography.— Make constant use of outline and other maps. Study comparative size of coun. 
tries and States. Relative latitude of cities. Routes of travel and commerce. 

5. Xan£rtia£re.~Changing form of sentences. Abstracts of reading lessons. Full instruction in 
letter writing. 

FOURTH GRADE. 

1. So far as possible, all the pupils of this grade should be together in their work and should 
understand that they form the advanced class in the school. 

2. Reading.— ThlB exercise should alternate with that in Civil Government, and, for a change, 
the text-book in history will furnish many excellent reading lessons. Have good selections from 
the reader committed to memory and recited singly and in concert. Newspapers,— current history. 

3. Spelling.— WordB from the speller and frequent dictation exercises, with reference to capitals 
and punctuation. Encourage the use of dictionary for learning sounds of letters and pronucia- 
tion. Carefully review by lists of misspelled words as in former grades. 

4. ulri^Ame^ic— Give special attention to business forms and short processes. Teach pupils to 
make out bills. Review the measurements commonly used in business and tho industries. Culti- 
vate rapidity and clearness of analysis. Thoroughly master the applications of percentage to 
ordinary business operations. 

6. U. S. History— If Vk uniform text-book can be had, follow it. If not, teach topically, the pupils 
using such books as they have or can borrow. In connection with this subject teach orally the 
civil government of Michigan and of the United States. « 
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e. Grammar.— Follow the text-book. Have frequent ozerciseB in compoBition and letter writing. 
Teach correct forms. Occasional exercises in paraphrasing, reading, or other lesaona and short 
stories. 

BBMARK. 

The adoption of this course of study, does not necessarily preclude the possibility of puraolng 
branches not therein named, if it be desirable to do so and time bo found to devote to them. This 
should not be done, however, to the exclusion of any of the studies of the regular course. 

OBADINO. 

The work of classifying or grading the pupils must necessarily devolve upon the teacher. His 
first duty, then, is to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the course of study as given on the 
preceding page and the principles involved therein. The work of each grade will cover an ayerage 
period of about two years. 

In the schools where grading has already been attempted and records left, the teacher will not 
experience much difUculty in carrying out the requirements of this scheme; in other schools this 
cannot be well done until the attainments of the pupils become known through class recitations. 
The question now arises,— Which grade is each of those pupils prepared to enter upon? It will be 
found that some children are well advanced In certain studies and very backward in others. In 
such cases the teacher must bo guided by the average scholarship of the pupil and by his good 
judgment, and urge the pupils to pay especial attention to those studies in which they are deli- 
cient, so as to avoid a partial or one>8lded education, and to prepare themselves for the llnal exam- 
inations in the grade. Certiflcates of promotion should be given to successful candidates, and fall 
records of examinations, promotions, and subjects taught loft for the use and guidance of sacceed- 
ing teachers. 

N. B.— The Course of Study and the Daily Programme should be pasted on card-board and hung 
up in a conspicuous place in the school-room, for reference by patrons, teacher, and pupils. 

BECOBD8. 

Following is a simple plan of keeping a list of the pupils as to the grades m which they belong, 
standing, etc., for the use of successors in school: 

PUPILS WHOLLY IN OBADE I. 



No. 


Names. 


Age. 


Days 
Present. 


Remarks as to Standing and Ability to Advance. 


1 










2 










etc. 











Each teacher should place this or a similar record in the school register, and fill it out for the 
use of his successor. For the course of study, as here arranged, five tablets will be required : one 
for each of the four grades, numbered I., II., III., IV., and one for those pupils who are irregalar 
in the course. The studies pursued should be placed opposite those names recorded in tablet V., 
or the irregular list, to show their work. 

By this means of l^ceping the standing of the pupils it is hoped that the course of study may be 
better maintained and the pupils regularly advanced from term to term. Every teacher is urged 
to leave some record of the standing and classification of pupils for future guidance. 
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DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 



I. 

CONDEMKATIOK OF SiTES POR SCHOOL HOUSES. 

William Heck v. School District No. 2, of the township of Essex. Gase from 
Olinton ; filed January 5^ 1883. 

Campbell^ Justice : 

This is a proceeding to review the action of the Circuit Court for the county 
of Clinton in confirming the condemnation of land for the site of a school- 
house. The petition, which was presented to a Justice of the Peace» set forth 
a designation by the school inspector, and inability to agree with the owner. 

It appears that no evidence was laid before the jury of any action had to 
select the location. It further appears that no notice was taken of Caroline 
Heck, who owns one-half of the land, which was dealt with throughout as 
land of William Heck. On the final proceedings in the Circuit Court one of 
the school officers undertook to show by affidavit that at the annual meeting 
the school district had failed to agree upon a site, and asked the inspectors to 
do so. Nothing was produced from the records on the subject. 

The case shows that there was a site already in use. 

The statute providing for the condemnation of land for school purposes 
only permits it when a site has been lawfully determined. Laws 1881, p. 1&4.* 

It confines the power of the inspectors to cases where no site can be estab- 
lished by the inhabitants. It does not seem to contemplate that the designa- 
tion of more than one site shall be made in any case except by the inhabitants 
themselves. 

The statute also distinctly provides that when a jury is sworn proof shall be 
made to the jury of a legal selection. (§ 2.) The justice to whom application 
is made is not empowered to hear evidence or pass upon any of the merits of 

* Act 164 of 1881, Pablio Acts, p. 184. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
SITES FOB SCHOOL.HOU8B8. 

Section 1. ThequaUfled voters of any school district, wlien lawfally assembled, may designate 
by a vote of two-thirds of those present, such number of sites as may be desired for school-houses, 
and may change the same by a similar vote at any annual meeting. When no site can be estab- 
lished by such inhabitants as aforesaid, the school inspectors of the township or townships in 
which tne district is situated shall determine where such site shall be, and their determination 
shall be certitled to the director of the district, and shall be final, subject to alteration afterward 
by the inspectors, on the written request of two-tbirds of the qualifled voters of the district, or by 
two-thirds of the qualified voters agreeing upon a site at a district meeting lawfally called. 
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the case. The facts must, therefore, be shown to the body which is to pass 
upon the qaestions on which the right to have a condemnation depends. We 
need not, at this time^ consider whether the jury would be bound to find 
necessity on the mere action designating the site. They certainly cannot do 
so without proof of such designation. This must be proved by the records 
and cannot be taken for granted. 

Without discussing the other questions on record, we think the failure to 
show any lawful designation was fatal to the entire proceeding, which mast be 
quashed, with costs. 

(The other justices concurred). 

11. 

Sale of School Obdebs. 

> 

Albert S. White et al, v, Issachar N. Bobinson. Oase from Oceana. Filed 
January 18, 1883. 

Campbell, Justice. 

Plaintiffs sued defendant, who had sold them several school orders, on the 
ground that a portion of them had been issued without authority. The decla- 
ration sets up an undertaking by defendant that they were good, true and valid 
orders signed by the school officers. 

On the trial it appeared that plaintiffs bought the orders at a discount and 
that they were signed by the parties who purported to sign them. It also 
appeared that they were purchased without endorsement, being payable to 
bearer, and that defendant made no representations and was asked no qaes- 
tions on the character or consideration. He is not sued for fraud and the 
difficulty seems to have been that the school officers exceeded their authority. 
The papers are not forged, and so far as the record shows there was no bad 
faith. At any rate the case is not put on any such footiug. 

The court below took the case from the jury and ordered judgment for 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed. 

We do not think any case was made out under the declaration. A sale 
of genuine documents may involve a warranty of title, but we do not think it 
involves any warranty that the officers had lawful authority to act in the given 
case. These papers were valid on their face, as is admitted, and we think in 
the absence of any representation or fraud plaintiffs took them for what they 
were worth. Olis v. OuUum, dZ U. S., 447. 

The judgment should be reversed with costs and new trial granted. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

III. 

Mandamus to Compel Payments. 

John A. Bryant, Assessor of School District No. 1, township of Leland, v» 
Verdine K. Moore, Township Treasurer. Mandamus granted February 27, 
1883. 

Graves, Chief Justice: 

The relator alleges in his petition that the respondent holds $882.50 "or 
thereabouts" belonging to relatoi-'s district, and that $722.55 of it was raised 
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by tax levied on the property of the tax-payers of the district, and $159.96 or 
about that amount was received as primary school money. That an order or 
warrant drawn on respondent by the director for the payment to relator of all 
money in respondent's hands raised for district purposes and belonging to said 
district, and countersigned by the moderator, was presented by relator to the 
respondent and that the respondent refused payment. 

In answer to the matters of the petition the respondent admits that he holds 
money of the district, and specifies $128 as being the sum of primary school 
money so held '^ as near as can be determined.^' He admits having on hand 
the further sum of $604 collected from the tax-payers. But he says the 
Leland Iron Company assert that about $475 of this money was wrongfully 
and illegally collected by respondent from such company, and that it has 
commenced a suit in Wayne county against him for its restitution, and that 
the suit is still pending. He denies that the amount in his hands exceeds these 
sums, and avers that the order or warrant which was presented to him was not 
legal or sufficient, but he neither points out any defect nor intimates the 
nature of the objection. 

The case is brought to hearing on these papers and it becomes necessary to 
dispose of it. 

According to his own admissions the respondent holds at least $257 of the 
money of the district which he should have accounted for. So far as appears 
he withheld it without a particle of right or justice. He was not called on 
for any precise sum, and if he had any ground for keeping back other money 
it was no excuse for detaining this. He should have paid it or, at least, offered 
to pay it on the order. 

In regard to the residue of relator's claim it is evident the case presented, 
by the papers, is too ambiguous iu fact and principle to permit any definite 
opinion either as respects the amount, or as respects the more general question 
of the right of relator to this remedy. For the sum of $257 the respondent is 
manifestly liable in this proceeding, and if necessary the relator will have the 
aid of the writ to compel the payment on the order. 

As to the other portion of the claim, be it more or less, the application must 
be dismissed, but without prejudice to any other proceedings which may be 
advised concerning it. 

The relator will recover his costs of this motion. 

(CooLEY and Mabstok, Justices, concurred). 

IV 

School Obdebs Obtained o^ False Statements. 

Thomas Kane v. Elbridge O. Stowe. Case from Kent. Filed April 18, 
1883. 

Campbell, Justice : 

Plaintiff sued defendant as survivor of himself and one Alvin J. Shearer, to 
recover the price of certain school furniture, which plaintiff claims they pur- 
chased of him. In the court below judgment was rendered for the defendant. 

Many errors are assigned, several of which go to show the incorrectness of 
the Judge's findings, and the remainder to the judgment as not borne out by 
the findings. The former are not sustainable, as the facts cannot be reviewed 
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in this court. The latter are material only in so far as it may be claimed^they 
would warrant a judgment for plaintiff. 

It can make no difference to a plaintiff whether the judge is correct or not 
on separate questions of law^ if he does not find such facts as entitle the plain- 
tiff to relief. Until such a finding is made the defendant cannot be chargedy 
and the plaintiff has no damage from the legal rulings. 

In the present case the judge found expressly that the supposed order signed 
by defendant and Shearer, who were assessor and moderator of a school -district^ 
was signed on a fraudulent and false statement that the director approved and 
would sign it, and on the condition that it should be of no force unless he did 
sign it. Had it been so signed it would have bound the district, and the judge 
found there was never any purpose to contract, except for the district. There 
is no finding of any subsequent action as creating contract relations, or of any 
action of Shearer and defendant had with knowledge of the true state of facts 
and estopping them personally. Inasmuch as wo cannot change the Gnding of 
facts, there is no f oundatioti for any relief to plaintiff, and we need not con- 
sider the details further. 

The judgment must be affirmed with costs. 

(The other Justices concurred.) 

V. 

Makdamus Oompelliko Payment of School Obder, with Iin?EBEST« 
A. 0. Martin v. W. B. Tripp, assessor. Mandamus granted June 20^ 1883. 

This is a motion for a mandamus to compel the respondent to pay an order 
issued to the plaintiff by the proper school officers of the district, in payment 
for services as a teacher, and which respondent, at a time when he had money 
in his hands applicable for the purpose, refused to pay. Various defenses were 
set up, among them, a violation of contract by the relator, irregularity in the 
making of the contract, and a vote of the district not to pay. 

The Court being satisfied there was no valid defense, ordered that the writ 
should issue ; and as the order was such a settled demand as interest would be 
recoverable upon at law, interest was allowed from the time of demand. 

VI. 

ScHOOL-HousE Sites. 

School District No. 5, fractional, township of Delhi v. Everett. Case from 
Ingham. Filed December 21, 1883. 

CooLEY, Justice: 

The statute which defines the powers of school district boards provides, 
among other things, that '*they shall purchase or lease a site for a school- 
house, as shall have been designated by the district, in the corporate name 
thereof, and shall build, hire, or purchase such school-house out of the fund 
provided for that purpose, and make sale of any site or other property of the 
district when lawfully directed by t^e qualified voters at an annual or special 
meeting; provided, that the district shall not, in any case, build a stone or 
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brick school-house upon any site wifchoat having first obtained a title in fee to 
the same^ or a lease for ninety-nine years^ and also that they shall not^ in any 
case, baild a frame school-house on any site for which they have not a, title in 
fee or a lease for fifty years, without securiog the privilege of removing the 
said school-house when lawfully directed so to do by the qualified voters of the 
district at an annual or special meeting/' Gomp. Laws, §3629. 

In September, 1867, the complainant in this suit was owner of a school- 
house and lot, and was in the occupation of the same, but the ground was low 
and needed drainage, and the question of procuring a new site for either 
temporary or permanent occupation was agitated among the voters. The 
place talked of for the purpose was on the land of the defendant, and some 
understanding with him concerning: it appears to have been arrived at, but the 
parties do not agree what the understanding was. At the annual meeting 
held September 2, 1867, the meeting '' voted to raise tax money sufficient to 
repair school-house and pay for a new site for the same, the amount to be 
ascertained and the job let by the following persons, who were appointed a 
committee for that purpose by the moderator: D. S. Price, G. Haag, and 
Philip Beal." In January, 1868, the following instrument was executed by 
defendant and the members of the district board : 

^'Know all men by these presents, that William E. Everett, of the town- 
ship of Delhi, in the county of Ingham, and State of Michigan, of the first 
part, for the consideration herein mentioned, does hereby lease unto School 
District No. 5, in the township, county, and State aforesaid, party of the 
second part, and their assigns, the following parcel of land, to-wit : Com- 
mencing at a certain stake in the center of the Lansing and Eaton Rapids 
State road, running at a right angle of said road eight rods; thence parallel 
with said road ten rods; thence at a right angle with said road eight rods; 
thence on the line with said road ten rods to the place of beginning, — being 
on that portion of w ^ of s w ^ of section 5 lying east of the Lansing and 
Eaton Rapids State road, in town 3 K., of range 2 w., with all the privileges 
and appurtenances thereunto belonging, to have and hold the same for and 
during the time it is used for school purposes. And the party of the second 
part, for themselves and their assigns, do covenant and agree to pay the said 
party of the first part for the said premises the sum of forty (140) dollars, and 
to keep the said premises fenced in a good and substantial manner. 

''In testimony whereof, the parties have hereunto set their hands and seals 
this ninth day of January, A. D. 1868. 

i-D oi. KA ^ *'WM. E. EVERETT. Lessor, \L. S. 

Revenue Stamp, 50c. ) ,, n «5 pptpt? rr q ' 

C. H. D., Register, t ,,^' np^S^^ '^r q ^ 

nrr,^^7. A TORQ \ 'S. DRUMM, I L. S. 

March 4, 1868. ) upHiLIP REAL, [L. S.; 

'* District Board of School District No. 5, of the aforesaid Township. 
''Signed and sealed in the presence of 
''MILES GILLETT, 
" W. DRUMM, 
''G. HAAG.^^ 

The sum named in this instrument was paid, and the district took possession 
of the land described, and has ever since been occupying it for school pur- 
poses. The instrument itself was placed on record in the office of the 
register of deeds for the county. In the year 1881, the district having in 
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It commences with even public sentiment and comprehends the parents' 
influence, the district officers' duties, the labor of the teachers, the duties of 
the examiners, and does not halt until it embraces the State Department of 
Education with its worthy chief. 

It certainly must comprehend and embrace the duties of all officers engaged 
in its service in the procuring of funds to support the schools as well as those 
engaged in determining the proficiency of teachers. As a legal phrase it 
seems to be restricted to those officers only who supervise teachers. I say it 
seems ; because when advised that this topic had been assigned me, I was at a 
loss as to what was included in the term, and turned to the statute to see 
what the Legislature meant by this term, and found that they had not used it 
at all, but I found in the compiler's work, in the index, the term school 
supervision, and was there referred to the Board of School Examiners^ and 
the Chairman of Township Board of School Inspectors, and in this index only 
I found the term. 

It seems to me that the proposition, put in a little more terse form, would 
be, — is the examination of teachers a part of school supervision? I 
answer without hesitation, it is. 

The discussion of this question will embrace a few propositions almost, it 
not quite, axiomatic, and I wish to state them first. 

Confining responsibility to a few, insures a personal interest and labor in any 
cause. Dividing it among many weakens the discipline and effectiveness of 
the moving power. All our industrial institutions recognize these principles, 
and so always have a head, a responsible, individual head to each department, 
as well as the general head of the entire institution. The workman may be 
as intelligent and as trusty, and possibly more so, than the foreman, yet the 
foreman is held responsible for the condition and effectiveness of his depart- 
ment. This principle applies as well to the school system as to any other 
business, with the exception of raising the money to defray the expense — 
where a number of persons are employed — because in doing this, a conven- 
tional routine must be followed to prevent oppression. The collecting of 
delinquent taxes is arbitrary, stripping the delinquent of his property, divest- 
ing him of his rights for the time being without any apparent return for the sacri- 
fice. But no other department demands such form — such a great number of 
participants, and I might just here state, that no other business is so poorly, 
negligently, and ineffectually performed as this very tax business; and this 
fact seems to justify my proposition that the fewer persons held responsible, 
the more alive they are to their duties, and the more promptly, effectually, 
and satisfactorily the duty will be discharged. Again ; every person in charge 
of workmen should have knowledge: let. How the work should be done ; 
2d. How it is done by his workmen; and 3d. Out of what material the 
structure is to bo erected. If these points of information are not within his 
power, his stewardship must be faulty and unsatisfactory. It seems that this 
point needs no illustration, but if it does I would simply ask, what would you 
think of a builder who did not know whether his building was to be made* of 
stone, or brick, or wood. He might have good workmen whom he was super- 
vising, — now, what kind of supervising would he do? 

One more proposition I wish to state, because I think it sound, to-wit: 

No person or persons should be required to pass final judgment on any 
work with which they are not familiar and have no practical knowledge. 

Now, with these primary thoughts in hand, let us look into the theory and 
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principle of the design, and the present tendency of our school system. The 
Mrhole system is the action of the State in discharge of its supposed and 
admitted duty; that is, to give to each of its members the power to create for 
himself the best conditions of social life; for whatever is best for every mem- 
ber, is best for the society itself. 

At first the thought was simply to bring knowledge within the reach of men, 
irrespective of their condition in life, but as the theory was developed, it 
broadened out into the grand American thought that knowledge would lessen 
•crime; that educated men made the best citizens; and at last, that the State 
was under an obligation to place a good practical education within the reach of 
«ach of its members and, if not voluntarily accepted and the opportunity to 
secure it improved, to compel its acceptance and its benefits by powers that at 
first sight seem arbitrary. And this is the popular thought of to-day, not- 
withstanding it seems to encroach upon many personal rights of the citizen. 

The State, to carry out the thought, creates a Department of Public Instruc- 
tion ; places its trusted, competent, and responsible officer at the head and 
in charge, with many powers, wide and salutary. It creates a system, which 
consists of three sub-departments, to wit: first, to raise the necessary funds; 
second, the local supervision, if I may so call it, generally known as the Dis- 
trict Board, and third, the general supervision of teachers. 

The duties of the first, as I have said, are performed by a multitude of offi- 
cers, and I know of no business so ill performed, so unsatisfactory in its manage- 
ment, its powers so easily and successfully defied as our system of collecting taxes. 
Seldom a tax deed is sustained — while the great majority are declared invalid, 
because of the neglect of some officer in the discharge of his duties. 

The second, or District Board is composed of as few officers as may be — each 
having his distinct and different duty. 

We now come to the supervision of teachers. The examining power is 
required to certify that three requisites are possessed by each teacher — to wit: 
Good moral character; proper adaptability and preparation; and proper pro- 
ficiency in the studies to be taught. 

If the officer is conscientious, he cannot certify the possession of these 
requirements unless he is first satisfied that it is the truth. 

The third may bo made satisfactory to him upon public examination, but I 
know of no system by which he can satisfy himself, on the two other points 
at a public examination merely. He may take it for granted that if the can- 
didate was not of a good moral character and was not adapted to the calling, 
he would have heard of it by general reputation, but this is a very poor 
justification for his certificate. 

I would like to ask, how many business men in Lansing would give a recom- 
mendation to a clerk on the same information? Would tell one of their own 
number that a man — a stranger to him, though living in the city, was a reli- 
able, proficient clerk, when all he could say to justify such a statement would 
be — ho lives in the city, I never saw him before, but I never heard anything 
against him? I assure you, such men are few, but we are doing this same 
thing time and time again without any apparent hesitation or reluctance. 

I know of only one way by which the examiner can be informed on these 
subjects, and that is by becoming familiar with his teachers, and familiar with 
the districts, and I wish to state right here, my conviction that these two 
qualifications of the teacher are of more importance than that of book prep- 
aration. It seems to me, then, that it is an imperative duty of the examiner 
to visit the teachers and districts within his jurisdiction, for this, with meet- 
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ing teachers afc Institates and Assooiafcions, is the best method known to me, 
by which this familiarity may be secured. 

Another reason which might be given for the examiner having this daty, is 
that he should possess in a degree the confidence and respect of his teachers than 
he can possibly command by public examinations alone. The teacher should 
be led to the thought that the examiner is his best, truest friend ; that he is 
interested in the teacher's work ; that a word of encouragement and praise 
from him is something merited, as well as beneficial and pleasurable. 

If I may be allowed to assign another reason why the examiner shoaldTisit 
the schools, it will be, that in our theory of the school system, the examiner 
is responsible for the work of his teachers, not in dollars and cents, bat in 
that greater obligation — that of honor and confidence, and it is unjust to so 
hold him, and not give him the necessary means to inform himself tally oa 
these points. 

As to teachers, many failures could be averted and turned into successes, 
and their true positions determined by the examiner's possessing these facili- 
ties of information, and our school system made more effective and beneficial. 
To illustrate, let me ask of you : What would you think of amanafactariog 
establishment which denied its foremen the means of satisfying themselves 
whether or not their workmen were ingenious and skillful in performing their 
work, but compelled them to employ their men without this knowledge, and 
yet held them responsible for the quality and quantity of the work done? 
What would you think of such an institution which denied its foremen the 
means of knowing what kind of material the structure erecting was to be 
composed of, and yet held them responsible for the erection of a satisfactory 
building; yet this is the very thing done by every school system that denies 
this means of information to its examiners. Teachers are builders, bat every 
one in his peculiar line. In this, they are a success ; out of this a f ailare. 

It would be as consistent to judge a carpenter by his attempted work in 
masonry, or a mason by his work as a painter, as to judge the teacher by the 
success he meets in any one school in which ho fails. Schools differ, and the 
teacher who fails in one school may be a crowning success in another. In 
fact, with the best advantages, it is hard to determine just what the success of 
the teacher is. Many times he is building better than we know, but in these 
times the demand is made that we judge as soou^ at least, as we can come to an 
intelligent conclusion ; and this fact demonstrates that the examiner should 
have every available means that can be placed within his power, to determine 
the proficiency of his teachers, and the nature of the material to be worked np. 

A good teacher is a grand possession, but the day has passed when the idea 
prevails that to secure a noted teacher is all that is necessary to procure a good 
school. To-day we know that to insure a permanent, successful, and profit- 
able school, we must interest all in the school, including public sentiment and 
the personal interest of every member of the community, and this may in a 
great measure be secured by the efforts of the examining officer. 

If he is an enthusiastic officer and brought into intimate relation with the 
citizens of the district, he would induce an interest in the business which 
would be of great importance and benefit to the system. 

Another matter I wish to refer to, and in doing so I am aware that I am 
treading on slippery ground. 

Many of our schools, as well as the usefulness of many teachers, are injured 
by the public prosecution of teachers for assault and battery while punishing 
for infraction of school discipline. I think it would be competent and wise to 
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give the sapervising officer, the examioer, if you please, some duties to per- 
form in such cases. Let the case be first presented to him, and if he finds the 
teacher guilty of malfeasance, let it be his duty to order the prosecution. 

One angry, malicious person can do more injury to the school, even when he 
does no real injury to the teacher, than can be repaired by the whole corps of 
teachers and all the school officers combined in a whole term. The teacher 
has a position assigned him by our school system, let him have his rights 
defined, and let him be protected against the attack, under color of law, of 
passionate men. 

I think I have demonstrated to your satisfaction that the supervision of 
schools, as it is termed, that is, the visiting of schools and the examination of 
teachers, should be conducted by the same officer. Let us now apply the fore- 
going principles to our present school system and note its defects, if any are 
to be found. 

Under our present system an officer styled the Chairman of the Township 
Board of School Inspectors is the visiting officer. He is elected to office on a 
party ticket, and I am led to think that many times he is elected more for the 
purpose of obtaining his political influence, or to repay some light political 
service, than because of his fitness for the service or his ability to discharge 
the duties of the office. He is often inexperienced and ignorant of the funda- 
mental principles of the great profession he is called upon to supervise. I 
wish to say just here that in my own county we have many proficient, active, 
influential chairmen — men who add luster to the school system, interest the 
people, are recognized by teachers and pupils as friends, and in every way 
reliable. These, however, I fancy, are exceptions, and of them I do not now 
speak. 

He is under no obligations to any one. He is hardly responsible for his own 
official conduct, say nothing of his being responsible for the teachers' work. 
His pay is so limited that he don't feel justified in taking an educational 
journal nor buying a book. He has no authority, so to speak. No teacher is 
under obligation to listen to his suggestions. His duty is to visit the schools 
in his township and report his opinion to the Examining Board, and many 
times this report is so tardy that it is of no benefit to the State Department, to 
which the Secretary reports a great amount of matter contained in this report. 
In this countv not more than one-half of the chairmen have forwarded the 
October report to the secretary at the present time. 

The teacher learns to regard him more as a spy in camp than a friend at 
home. He is welcomed by neither teacher or pupils. He regards himself as 
of no importance in the system. If ho reports unfavorably the Board wonders 
if it is not caused by some petty spite. If favorably, if he is not reporting 
some favorite. The Board does not feel safe to act promptly on his reports, 
and consequently appear slow and exceedingly conservative. The perform- 
ance of his duties is unpleasant to the teacher, pupils. Examining Board, and 
himself, and I would add, he is generally a stranger to the Board and teachers. 
I would suggest that this visiting duty be assigned to the examiners having 
Theory and Art. 

In our present system, the Township Board of School Inspectors are required 
each year to examine the official list of qualified teachers, and if they find any 
District employing an unqualified teacher to report the same and that District 
loses its share of public funds. This is not the wording of the statute but is 
the gist of its effect. 
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I venture to say that no Board of Inspectors in Ingham county has made 
such a report, although I have known of several cases of Districts deliberately 
employing unqualified teachers. I would suggest that this duty be assigned to 
the Examining Board. To effect this I would suggest that the Director of 
each District be required to report to that Board annually, name of each teacher 
employed, length of his term and wages paid him, notice of formation of new 
Districts and names of officers elected, the whole number of pupils, or school 
census as it is called, of the District; the number attending school during the- 
year, average attendance, number of non-resident pupils, studies pursued,, 
books used, furniture and apparatus in school house, worth and condition of 
house and out buildings, number of volumes in school library, and the prog- 
ress of the pupils, and success of the teacher as regarded by the District 
Board; also« that teachers be required to keep a record of their school work, 
and report copies to the Examining Board at certain stated times, or when- 
ever required. Incidentally I would remark shat this record would be of great 
convenience to the succeeding teacher, and of greater benefit to the school. 

That teachers be required to report to the Board on commencing school, 
their present post office address, and the district with which engaged and 
length of term engaged for. 

These reports, as supplementary to the Examiners' visits, would, upon exami- 
nation and comparison, be of great help to the examiners in coming to just 
and practical conclusions regarding the work done by the teacher — and his 
usefulness to the school system. 

Let it be the duty of the Examining Boai*d to consult and advise with every 
District Board, regarding any educational interest. Make it also the duty of 
the Examining Board to require of the candidate, before granting a certifi- 
cate, that he shall show to its satisfaction a certain minimum attendance at 
Teachers' Institutes, and be familiar with the leading methods of instraction. 

Then make it the duty of each member of the District Board to visit the 
school at least once each term. This would insure four official visits each 
term and in my opinion be of great benefit to our schools. 

In case of trouble in school, where the teacher was charged with culpability, 
I would have the district officers report it to the Examiners, and their duty to 
investigate, and if they found the teacher guilty of malfeasance, annul his 
certificate, after which a criminal prosecution might be instituted. If guilty 
of misfeasance or non-feasance, then to continue him in school, and no crim- 
inal action be allowed to obtain until the close of the term. 

I think in this manner many useless and injurious actions would be avoided 
much to the prosperity of the school and the moral standing of individaals in 
the community. 

For the purpose of giving the examiners more complete idMgs of obtaining 
more close associations with the teacher, learning his individual|BiOaliarities, 
and methods of thought, as well as to give them a better concepti^MLueth- 
ods and modern practice in the school room, I would suggest ihat tl^HP ^ 
changed so as to connect each examiner with Teachers' Institutes and 
ations. As to what that relation should be, and how it may be sccuV' ' 
leave to a more able pen to whom the subject has been assigned, and wl)?^' 
be able to discuss it in a more practical and popular manner than coul 
sibly be done by myself. It is a question pregnant with beneficial result. 
I shall listen to the paper with deep interest. 

I have thus briefly outlined my thought upon the subject in question 
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given you earnesfc reasons for ifc, and reasons thafc seem to me pertinent and to 
the point. 

The few changes I have suggested to oar school system, I believe conld be 
made without creating any friction in the execution of the law, and if carried 
out with ordinary ability would be of immense benefit to schools, teachers, 
examiners, and in fact to the community in general. 

I pray your pardon for any divergence from the question which you may 
have observed in my paper. I can only say in justification that the school sys- 
tem is so intricate that I can hardly speak of one point in it without referring 
to, and to some extent discussing, other points. 

It is a subject of vast importance, not only to us, but to teachers, and the 
whole social community, because it affects the lives and characters of those to 
whom the State will soon look for support and counsel. 

I hope the discussion which is to follow this paper will be full and unre- 
served. If I have proposed unwise things, it is a duty you owe to your office 
and people to expose their fallacies. If wise and prudent, we should urge our 
people to adopt them. Let us make the school system a system conducted 
according to business principles — practical, effective, and of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit to the commonwealth. 

Theory is a grand thing, but is of little avail unless it can be put into prac- 
tical work and produce beneficial results. 

DISCUSSION. 

E. P. Church, who opened the discussion of the foregoing paper, expressed 
himself as approving the paper in general. He agreed with the writer that a 
general supervision of, and frequent visits to the schools, should be included in 
the duties of the examiners. The only way to arrive at a correct estimate of 
a teacher's fitness is by becoming familiar with her work in the school-room. 
The result of the examination affords a fair indication of the applicant's 
scholarship, but good scholars are not necessarily good teachers. Some grasp 
truth so readily that they have no patience with those more obtuse. These 
young people come before the Examining Board and are granted certificates on 
recommendation of the District Board. But this information is generally 
unsatisfactory and unreliable. Personal investigation offers the only proper 
means of estimating the fitness of a teacher. Under the present system the 
examiners have no legal right to dictate changes, even when satisfied that the 
interests of the schools demand them. Above educational qualifications are 
a clean, pure character and executive force. Examinations, as now conducted, 
give no information in regard to the two latter qualifications. The officers ' 
whose duty it is to visit schools under the present law, are frequently persons 
who do not know a good school when they see it, and where the officer is com- 
petent, the prevailing laxity in the matter of visiting schools, renders the 
present system of supervision of little value. In addition to matter of school 
supervision the supervising member of the Board of Examiners could consult 
with parents under certain circumstances, and provided he was a competent, 
judicious man could accomplish much in the way of harmonizing the too 
often conflicting views of teachers and parents. Frequently a teacher may 
prove unsuccessful in one district owing to strictly local causes and yet possess 
qualities that would imply fitness for some other, and the examiner, by 
acquainting himself with the needs of the various districts and familiarizing 
iiimself with the characteristics of the different teachers, could sometimes 
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accomplish Diuch by adjusting teachers to districts. He coald occasionally 
collect the people of one or more districts together, and give them informa- 
tiou that they could not otherwise obtain. He could aid and encourage teach- 
ors, helping those who gave promise of succeeding ia the profession, and if 
earnest and faithful in the performance of duty, could materially advance 
the cause of education in many ways. Of course, this model examiner is 
hard to find, and when obtained should be suitably paid for his services. The 
examinations should be conducted by a board as at present, and the duty of 
supervising should be done by the Secretary. The latter officer coald be 
chosen by the Township Board, when they elect the Board of Examiners. 

J. K. Miller, of Constantine, objected to the plan of having the Secretary 
elected by the Township Boards and thought the present system of choosing 
that officer should be continued. In the matter of determining the personal 
fitness of teachers, the present method of examination is very faulty. If 
Township Superintendents would do their duty there would be no necessity for 
the change advocated. The Secretary should act as visiting member of the 
Board, and should be paid a suitable salary. 

D. 0. Pierce, of Brooklyn, thought the Secretary and visitor should be 
elected by Township Board. 

M. R. Hartwell, of Bay county, did not understand how an examiner coald 
determine the moral character of a teacher by visiting the school once each 
term. 

Mr. Calkins stated that his paper advocated the idea that the examiner 
should become familiar with the district. If he performs his duty faithfully 
he will soon learn the character of the work done by the teacher. No one is 
so poor in character but can get some recommendation, and the only way to 
judge of a teacher's qualification in this respect is to become familiar with 
the work done. In his opinion, the examiner who has the branch of Theory 
and Art of Teaching, should have the duty of supervising instead of the 
Secretary. 

J. R. Miller, while agreeing with the sentiment of the paper, objected to 
the plan under discussion chiefly on the ground of the inability of one exam- 
iner to visit each school twice a year in the larger counties. Would it be 
feasible to have more than one examiner act as visitor in the more populous 
counties? The sentiment of the meeting seemed to be unanimously in favor 
of uniting the duties of examining and supervising. The question is, how 
can this be accomplished? Can we not bring some pressure to bear on the 
next Legislature to bring this needed reform about? The new law, in general, 
has proved successful as far as it goes, and the time has come to endeavor to 
secure the adoption of any needed amendments. 

At this point further discussion was deferred, and a paper was read by W. 
W. Beman, of Ann Arbor, on 

Uniformity of Questions in County Examinations. 

The limited amount of time at my disposal after receiving the request of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to prepare a paper on this sabject, 
has prevented me from obtaining all the information I could desire as to the 
methods of conducting examinations in other states Accordingly, I have 
been able but partially to profit by the experience of others who have wrestled 
with this problem and obtained a more or less satisfactory solution. 

I have not striven to obtain a solution ideally perfect, but the most prac* 
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ticable one subject to the conditions imposed upon us by the present School 
Laws. 

The most casaal glance at the problem under consideration will convince 
us that uniformity of questions without uniformity in the times of holding 
the examinations will expose our teachers to temptations which they may not 
have strength to resist. Our means of communication from one county to 
another are too cheap and too easy to prevent papers given at one examination 
from being sent to applicants at another. The uniform questions, by whom- 
soever prepared, must be used on the same dates in every county throughout 
the State. How shall we secure this uniformity of date? 

By reference to the Report of the Superintendent of Pablic Instruction for 
1882, it will be seen that the number of examinations held in various counties 
ranged anywhere from one in Baraga county to twelve in Wayne ; that the 
average number of examinations was between five and six ; that in twenty- 
two counties more than seven examinations were held ; in eleven counties 
more than eight, and in five counties more than nine. Accordingly, I have 
prepared a schedule of eight uniform examinations, assuming that these eight 
dates will be used in twenty-two counties, and that in the fifty-seven or fifty- 
eight other counties such selections from these will be made as shall best suit 
the needs of the examiners. To secure absolute uniformity would involve 
^considerable additional labor in the preparation of twelve sets of questions 
instead of eight, and hence it has been left open for the Boards of Examiners 
in eleven counties to prepare a few sets of questions for themselves. 

By law, the two regular examinations must be held on the last Fridays of 
March and October respectively. Let the other three spring examinations be 
held on the second Friday of March, and the second and last Fridays of 
April; the other three fall examinations on the last Friday in August, and 
the second and last Fridays of September, in each year. (Of coarse, these 
particular dates are not essential to the scheme, since they are assumed only 
as a basis for action. If the examiners have in mind a schedule of dates 
which will better suit the majority of those most interested, the change can 
readily be made.) 

Should the plan here outlined meet with your approval, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction could issue circulars to the Boards of Examiners, setting 
forth the advantages to be gained by its adoption and asking the secretaries at 
once to inform him of their selection of dates. With this plan in working 
'Order and the prevalence of '^central standard time'' throughout the State, 
we could labor more earnestly, perhaps, under the pleasing delusion that our 
brethren were suHering simultaneously the ^Hrials and tribulations" of 
examination-holding. 

Uniformity of times having thus been obtained, how shall we secure uni- 
formity of questions for these examinations? Have the questions prepared 
either by the State Board of Education, or by duly appointed committees of 
an organized State Association of Examiners, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction being the chairman (ex-officio) ; have them printed by the State 
.and sent out from the office of Public Instruction, as is the custom now for 
the so-called '^ regular" examinations in March and October. 

The first method seems most in harmony with the spirit of our school law 
which is quite explicit both with regard to the preparation of the questions by 
9the State Board of Education, and the proper compensation of its members 
.for their labor. 

30 
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In the general school laws, chap. XVII., see's 2 and 3, we read : ** Said 
Board (t. e, the State Board of Edacation) shall prepare questions saitable for 
the examination of teachers for the various grades of certificates required by 
law to be given to teachers of the State, and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall furnish the questions to officers authorized by law to examine 
teachers. The members of said board shall be entitled to receive for their ser- 
vices while actually engaged in the duties of their office, as provided in sec- 
tions one and two of this act, three dollars per day and necessary traveling 
expenses while so engaged." 

So far as I have been able to learn, this system has attained its most perfect 
development in the neighboring State of Indiana. 

Its State Board of Education seems exceptionally well constituted. The 
members are the Governor of the State, the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the President of the State University, the President of Purdue 
University, the President of the State Normal School, and the Superinten- 
dents of Common Schools in the three largest cities in the State, viz : Indian- 
apolis, Evansville, and Fort Wayne. By virtue of the power conferred by 
the authorization to take cognizance of matters not otherwise provided for, 
the Board prepares questions for the examination of teachers and prescribes 
the time and manner of their use by the County Superintendents. Generally 
the question lists are prepared for three or four months at a time — that is, 
for three or four examinations — since, one examination is held each month. 
The question lists are printed by the State printer on tissue paper, and are 
carefully kept at the department until a short time before the examination 
for each month — until Thursday or Friday, usually — the examinations being 
held on Saturday. 

The lists are sent to the various County Superintendents in common envel- 
opes, each of which is sealed with red wax and has the stamp of the State 
Board's seal. The number sent to each Superintendent varies from ten to 
one hundred, according to request or '^ order." In sending his order for lists 
each Superintendent signs and sends a promise to observe the regulations of 
the Board with reference to the care and use of the lists. 

The seals are broken and the envelopes are opened at the commencement 
of the examination and in the presence of the applicants for certificates. 

The valuation of the answers and the grading of the certificates are left tc 
the discretion of the County Superintendents. 

The chief clerk of the Department at Indianapolis in describing their 
system, says: *'lt has stood the test of long-continued use and seems to be 
the best that has been devised." 

In the province of Ontario, not only are the times of holding the examina- 
tions and the questions used uniform, but also the valuation of the answers 
prepared by applicants and the grading of certificates. The applicants are 
for the time impersonal creatures, being known not by name but by a number 
previously assigned at Toronto. 

The examiners act simply as presiding officers, and at the end of the exam* 
ination send the answers prepared and sealed by the applicants to the £du« 
cation Department at Toronto for valuation previous to the issuing of certifi- 
cates. Our school law, however, does not contemplate such absolute uniformity. 

Iowa is the only State within my knowledge where questions are prepared 
by committees of the County Superintendents, but even these committees are 
appointed by the Superintendent of Instruction and the preparation of the 
questions is subject to his direction. 
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Though a strict interpretation of the topic assigned does not call for such 
discussion, it may not be amiss to present a few considerations in favor of 
this uniformity of questions. 

1. The preparation of questions suitable for our examinations is not an easy 
task ; it requires far more knowledge and wisdom than a casual observer would 
think necessary. It presupposes an extended acquaintance with the working 
of our common schools — an acquaintance to be gained only by actual experi- 
ence in the school-room ; a knowledge of the deficiencies most prominent in 
the training of our teachers, and the ability so to frame the questions as 
gradually to remove these deficiencies and elevate the standard of professional 
attainment. What organized body is more likely to have this high profes- 
sional skill than the State Board of Education? 

2. The standards of requirement are as many and various as the counties of 
the State, while even in the same county the standard may vacillate from one 
month to another. All this works most manifest and palpable injustice to the 
teacher. In our county we have felt compelled each year to reject several 
applicants who held certificates from adjacent counties. Whether this be due 
to a more severe class of questions, or a more rigid system of marking, or a 
temporary lack of knowledge on the part of the applicant, is yet undetermined. 
The fact remains. A teacher ought to have a reasonable assurance that gain- 
ing a certificate in one county is good ground to expect like success in another. 
Justice to our teachers demands this uniformity. 

3. We need not advert at length to minor considerations, such as the saving 
of trouble and expense, the avoidance of the charge that the Board of Exam- 
iners in one county is more severe in its questions than in another, the doing 
away with possible favoritism toward particular schools, etc. 

Last, but not least, perhaps, a justifiable feeling of State pride should impel 
us to put ourselves in the van of educational progress. Many of our states 
have already adopted methods leading to a greater or less uniformity. This 
very week the problem is under discussion by the examiners in Ohio. Indiana 
is ten years ahead of us in the race. Shall we stand idly by and see her carry 
off the prize? 

DISCUSSIOK. 

0. D. Thompson, Bomeo, assumed that there was no question as to the 
desirability of a uniformity of questions. Under the pi^esent system certain 
subjects are assigned to certain members of the Board, and it necessarily fol- 
lows that the character of the questions varies greatly in the different counties. 
A uniformity in the preparation of questions would secure a uniform grade of 
scholarship throughout the State. The State Board of Education should pre- 
pare the questions, or a committee could be appointed to do this work. Other 
states have advanced beyond us in this matter of uniformity, and he hoped 
that the meeting would come to some decision and take definite action. 

S. O. Burkhead, Grand Traverse, thought there was, injustice in the fre- 
quency of the examinations. Often a teacher who has passed examination in 
one county is called to teach in an adjoining one, and has to go through the 
ordeal of another examination. He believed that certificates granted in one 
county thould be accepted by the Boards of other counties. 

Supt. H. B. Oass saw difficulties in the way of such a plan. A teacher who 
failed to pass examination in one county might secure a certificate from some 
other Board, and ask that it be recognized by the Board who had already 
refused to grant a certificate. 
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Clark Stanton, Holly^ thought the law prohibited sach endorseinents of 
certificates. Uniformity in the valuation of answers he regarded as of more 
importance than uniformity of qnestions. One examiner takes into account 
only the technical correctness of the answers, while another will consider the 
general knowledge of the subject shown by the applicant 

Supt. Gass. — A uniform system of marking is not desirable, as the qualifi- 
cations vary in different counties. The plan was tried years ago, bat failed. 
The law does not provide that one Board can honor a certificate issued by 
another. 

H. K. Pattengill. — The question comes up, is uniformity desirable? Here- 
after if questions prepared by the State Board of Education are used» they 
should be used exclusively or not at all. Uniformity of questions necessitates 
a uniformity of times for holding examinations to prevent fraud. It does not 
seem that one set of questions would apply to all localities. 

G. B. Hall, Hastings. — Correctness in answering questions is not the chief 
consideration in estimating the qualifications of a teacher. Some do not suc- 
ceed in passing a very creditable examination and still prove very competent 
teachers. If a teacher has given evidence of succeeding in the profession, 
oven if she fails to answer the qnestions satisfactorily, a certificate should be 
granted. Good management and success as teachers are more important than 
educational qualifications. The best means of elevating the standard of teach- 
ers is to secure a Board of Examiners familiar with school work. 

Mr. Calkins thought the standard of examinations should be continually 
raised, from year to year. If one grade of questions is used the examiners 
must adopt an elastic rule in grading the answers, as no two teachers will look 
upon the same question in exactly the same light. 

Mr. Burkhead wished to know how much a teacher is elevated by this yearly 
grinding out in arithmetic and the common branches. In the northern coun- 
ties it is the custom to give certificates at 60 %. Frequently teachers without 
any experience, direct from school, will pass more creditable examinations 
than experienced teachers. He regarded these constant re-examinations as 
demoralizing. 

Mr. Chase, Leslie. — General knowledge and not specific upon the subjects 
required by law is all that should be exacted. If teachers have been over a 
subject once they should have a general knowledge of that subject. Questions 
should be prepared upon that basis. 

After some further discussion the following resolution was offered : 

Resolved^ That it is the sense of this meeting that we have a uniform set of 
questions throughout the State, to he sent from the State Department. 

J. H. Sharpe recommended a uniform system of marking. 

Mr. Clapp offered an amendment that the time of holding examinations be 
uniform. 

Mr. Thompson thought the State Department should fix the time for hold- 
ing examinations as well as furnish the questions. 

Mr. Pattengill moved that the papers written and the answers be returned 
to those who furnished the questions, for grading and marking. 

Supt. Gass thought this would be contrary to the expressed desirability of 
the examiner being familiar with the character of the teacher^s work. 

Mr. Pattingill's motion was tabled. 

The subject of the Relation of County Examiners to Teachers* Associations — 
County and Township — was introduced by Mr. Pattingill. He would simply 
say that it was the ollicial duty of every school officer to advance the interests 
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Ox education in his coanty by every means in his power. If he claims he is 
not sufficiently paid to warrant this effort^ he should retire. The duty of 
examiners does not end with the examination of teachers, but they should 
become acquainted with them, and the County Association is the proper place 
to do this. It cannot be done at the State Association. It is the duty of 
examiners in counties where no Associations exist to organize them. All the 
members of the Board should labor to make them successful^ coming as they 
do from different parts of the county they can do much to enlist the interest 
of the teachers and others in their immediate locality. If they have not time 
for this work they should step down and out. 

Mr. Bnrkhead stated that he never saw a member of the Board of Exam- 
iners of Grand Traverse county at a meeting of the county association or in 
the school-room. What is needed is more teachers on the Boards. Lawyers^ 
farmers, physicians, and professional and business men are too much occupied 
with their private affairs to give the necessary amount of time to their official 
duties. 

Superintendent Gass believed there were many active, earnest men on the 
various Boards who were not teachers. In some counties they have township 
organizations as well as county, and this subject was suggested to devise some 
means to interest examiners in this work. Would it not be a good plan to 
have them organize and take charge of these township organizations? 

Mr. Sharpe stated that an association was organized in Bay county two years 
ago with seven teachers in attendance. The next meeting, held two months 
later, showed an attendance of thirty, and there has been a constant growth 
in attendance and interest since then. 

Mr. Calkins. — No community ought to ask a man whose time is worth 
money to work for nothing. It would be a matter of economy for the State 
to pay for the best of talent in this matter. We need a continual growth; I 
would recommend that our laws be amended instructing Boards of Exam- 
iners to consult with the superintendent to arrange for institutes and secure 
the attendance of examiners and teachers. 

Eugene Miller presented the following resolution : 

Besolved^ That a committee of three be appointed by the chairman to draft a bill 
to present to the next Legislature looking to the union of the office of examiner and 
school visitor. 

There being considerable difference of opinion as to the advisability of the 

committee drafting a bill, the following substitute to Mr. Miller's resolution 

was adopted after considerable discussion : 

Besolvedy That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to draft a bill look- 
ing to the union of the offices of examiner and visitor, to be presented to this asso- 
ciation at a meeting one year hence. 

The chairman appointed as such committee: Eugene Miller, of Grass 
Lake; Supt. H. R. Gass, and Jay Calkins, of Leslie. 
A roll call by counties showed the following examiners in attendance : 
Arenac county — T. S. Joslin. 
Barry county — C. B. Hall. 
Bay county — John H. Sharpe, M. R. Hartwell. 
Clinton County — Will H. Brunson. 
Crawford countv — W. A. Masters. 
Eaton county — J. L. Wagner. 
Gladwin county — C. C. Foutch. 
Grand Traverse county — S. G. Burkhead. 
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Gratiot county — H. R. Pattengill. 

Ingham county — Jay Galkins^ A. R. Hardy, J. L. Huston. 

Ionia county — C. L. Bemis. 

Jackson county — Eugene Miller, D. C. Pierce. 

Kalamazoo county — Ashley Clapp. 

Keewenaw county — 0. A. Hanscom. 

Macomb county — 0. D. Thompson. 

Montcalm county — E. P. Church. 

Muskegon county — N. L. Downie. 

Oakland county — Clark Stanton. 

Osceola county — A. B. Porrin. 

Ottawa county — Mrs. A. V. Weatherwax, A. W. Taylor. 

Shiawassee county — Q. R. Brandt. 

St. Joseph county — J, R. Miller, J. G. Plowman. 

Van Buren county — A. E. Jennings. 

Washtenaw county — W. W. Bern an. 

Upon completion of the roll call the meeting adjourned to 7 o'clock p. ir. 

Evening Session. 

Upon reassembling the following resolutions were offered by W. W. Beman: 

Resolved^ 1. That a committee of three be appointed by the chairman to act with 
the btate Superintendent of Public Instruction as chairman in preparing a schedule 
often uniform dates for our county examinations. 

2. That circulars be i8sued by the Department of Publiclnstruction asking^ the 
Boards of Examiners to make their examinations conform to these dates as far as 
practicable. 

3. That the State Board of Education be requested to prepare questions suitable 
for these examinations, and issue'them to all Boards of Examiners as express their 
desire to use them. 

The resolutions were adopted, and the following were appointed by the 
chairman to constitute the committee called for in the first resolution: W. 
W. Beman, of Ann Arbor; J. R. Miller, Constantino; and W. H. Branson^ 
St. Johns. 

0. D. Thompson, from the committee on permanent organization, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

Your committee would respectfully report, recommending that a State 
Association of County Examiners be organized, with proper Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

That we recommend that the following named gentlemen be elected as 
temporary officers during the cpming year, and until the adoption of a Con- 
stitution and the election of permanent officers, to wit: 

President — J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 

Vice-President — E. P. Church, Greenville. 

Secretary — Clark Stanton, Holly. 

That a committee to prepare Constitution and By-Laws be appointed, as 
follows: Supt. H. R. Gass, Lansing; David Howell, Lansing; W. W. 
Beman, Ann Arbor; with instructions to report at the next annual meeting. 

That when we adjourn it be until the time of meeting of the State 
Teachers' Association next year, the date to be designated by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Your committee would further recommend that the sessions of this Asso- 
ciation bo at least one day each, and that the meetings be held at Lansing 
just preceding the State Teachers' Association. 
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On motion of Mr. Pattengill, the report was accepted and adopted. 

The following resolution, offered by Prof. Beman, was adopted : 

Besolved^ That the examinations for first and second grade certificates be held at 
the two regular examinations in October and March, as established by law. 

The qnestion whether there shonld be a limited time for examination on 
each subject, and amount of time that should be devoted to each, was dis- 
cussed at length, showing a great diversity in the methods of conducting 
examinations in the different counties. No definite expression of opinion was 
arrived at regarding the topic under discussion, and the Association adjourned 
to meet at the Senate Chamber, Thursday, Dec. 27, at 2 o'clock P. M. 

Lansing, Thursday, December 27, 1883. 

D. E. Haskins of Jackson, thought some action should be taken to lessen 
the number of unqualified teachers employed. The legal time school shall be 
taught by qualified teachers to secure public money, should be lengthened, or 
the employment of unqualified teachers entirely prohibited. He suggested that 
the committee appointed to consider the matter of uniting the offices of 
examiner and school visitor be also instructed to take some action that would 
remedy this evil. ' 

Mr. Sharpe. — If an unqualified teacher is employed, have the Board of 
Examiners legal power to interfere? 

Mr. Stanton. — The statute is very explicit in this regard. There is an offi- 
cer whose duty it is to look after the employment of unqualified teachers. It 
is not the duty of the examiner to attend to this matter. 

Mr. Haskins. — Very often the town board do not know that teachers have 
no certificates, and it should be the duty of the examiners to attend to it. 
Another just cause of complaint on the part of teachers^ is the non-payment 
of fees by many of the teachers in city schools. Teachers who work for their 
certificates and pay for them, should bo protected. 

Mr. Calkins. — I think this whole system of collecting Institute fees from 
teachers is mean, and unworthy the State of Michigan. Place the power to 
act on the employment of unqualified teachers with the Board of Examiners, 
and after a district has lost its public money once or twice on this account 
the trouble would be obviated. 

Mr. Beman. — The directors in Washtenaw county are alive to the necessity 
of holding school the minimum time. After the danger of losing the public 
money has been removed, they feel at liberty to employ unqualified teachers. 
Let us have an amendment to the law, withholding public aid from any dis- 
trict that employs unqualified teachers. 

Mr. Brunson. — In Clinton county we have half of our examinations the last 
week in October. After this examination wo have a list of all qualified teach- 
ers printed, and copies of this list sent to every inspector, with the request 
that when visiting schools he shall ascertain if the teacher has a certificate. 
If not, he should notify the Secretary of the Board of Examiners, and the 
matter be brought to the attention of the District Board. 

Mr. Beman offered the following resolution : 

Besolved^ That a committee be appointed to investigate the feasibility of recom- 
mending an amendment to the school law withholding the payment of public money 
from any district employing unqualified teachers. 

The motion was lost, it evidently being the sentiment of a majority that 
the present law, if properly enforced, is sufficient. 
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The subject of a uniformity of grading answers at examinations was then 
considered. 

E. Marble, of Calhoun County, stated that they held to a standard of 75 per 
cent, for third grade certiticates, 80 per cent, for second, and 90 for first. We 
have always held teachers to this standard strictly, and as a consequence have 
sometimes experienced difficulty in supplying all the schools, while other 
counties were well supplied with teachers. The other day a teacher came to 
me and asked me to endorse his certificate. Upon examination I found he 
had only passed 65 per cent. I would recommend that hereafter all teachers 
be required to pass an average of 75 per cent. 

Mrs. Weatherwax, of Ottawa county, thought an average of 75 per cent, 
should be established. When necessary, a conditional certificate coald be 
granted if the applicant is generally successful, requiring a special examina- 
tion in the subject in which the teacher was deficient. 

Mr. Stanton. — One man's 75 per cent, differs from another's. How can we- 
remedy this difficulty and establish a general average? My way has been to 
find out whether it is probable that the applicant is capable of teaching the- 
branches required of them. I mark 100 when I conclude a teacher is perfectly 
capable of teaching the required, branches. 

Fending the discussion of this question^ the Association adjourned^ sine die* 
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State Teachers' Association. 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRTY-SECOND 

ANNUAL MEETING. 



Lansing^ Wednesday^ Dec. 26 j 1883. 

Opbiokg Session. 

Bepresentative Hall was well filled, when at 8 :30 P. M. the President called 
the Association to order. The committee on music, consisting of Mrs. B. B. 
DeViney^ Miss Mabel Paddack, H. A. Lee, and W. L. Smith, furnished two 
fine selections, which were followed by prayer by Bev. Mr. Thompson, of the 
Central M. E. Church, Lansing. 

The President's address followed. Subject: '^Effects of Alcohol on 
Human System." 

After the address the Association enjoyed a very pleasant social. 



Lansing^ Thursdayy December 27 j 1883. 

MoBKiKG Session. 

Meeting called to order by Pres. Estabrook, at 9 :30. Devotional exercises 
were conducted by Supt. Church of Greenville. Next followed a paper on 
'^Courses of Study for Smaller High Schools,'' by H. C. Bankin of Buchanan. 
Discussed by Messrs. Miller of Grass Lake, Phillips of Elkhart, Bemis of Port- 
land, Graves of Howard City, and Bansom of Stanton. 

^'Methods of Study of the Classics" was the next paper, presented by Prof. 
Gould of Olivet. Discussion of the paper was opened by W. S. Perry, Ann 
Arbor. The hour for recess having come, further discussion was postponed 
and the President announced the following Committees : 

On Nominations — Messrs. E. P. Church, E. L. Briggs, I. N. Mitchell, J. J. 
Bronson, and A. B. Perrin. 
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On Necrology — Messrs. E. A. Stirong^ E. B. Fairfield, and 0. D. Thompson. 

On Besolutions — Messrs. Austin George, J. S. Grombie, and Glark B. HaJl. 

After recess the Association listened to a paper by Leroy Halsey, BatUe 
Greek, sabject: '^The Study of the English Language, as a means of Mental 
Gulturo.'' 

Afterkook Sbssioh. 

The first paper of the session was by Prof. A. E. Haynes of Hillsdale Col- 
lege, subject: ^^Trne Education." This was followed by a paper illustrated 
by charts, etc., by Prof. Leartus Connor, M. D., of Detroit, subject : '^ How 
can we best care for Eye, Ear, and Brain, in school life V* 

The paper was followed by a short discussion of the subject by Prof. Putnam 
of the Kormal School, and Supt. Ransom of Stanton. 

The discussion of the morning's papers was then taken up, and Messrs. 
Ghase and Bork spoke on the subject of the Glassies. 

The next paper was read by Mrs. Edna Ghaffee Noble, of Detroit, after 
which Mrs. Noble read several selections. 

EvBNiKG Session. 

The evening session was opened by a quartette, after which Hon. Bdwin 
Willi ts, of the State Normal School, delivered an address, subject: *'The 
Personality of the Teacher.'* 

The address was followed by a solo from Mrs. Knight, of Detroit. 

Mrs. Noble, on being called for, again recited several pleasing seleetions. 



Lansing y Friday ^ December 28, 188 S. 

MoBNiKG Session. 

Opening exercises were conducted by Prof. Daniel Putnam. 

The first paper of the morning was read by S. G. Burkhead, of Traverse 
Gity. Subject — ^'Defects in the Present System of Examinations." Dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Stanton, Ashworth, Tompkins, Wickham, and Pattengill. 

D. Howell, of Lansing, was next granted permission to present the urgent 
request from the President of the National Teachers' Association to the 
teachers of Michigan to attend the next meeting of the National Association 
at Madison, Wis., in July, 1884. A large collection of school material will be 
on exhibition there at that time. 

A paper on **EfEective Energy in Teaching" was next read by II. W. 
Lawton, of Jackson. Discussed by A. E. Strong, of Grand Bapids. 

After recess President Estabrook introduced Governor Begole, who enter- 
tained tlie association with a five minute speech. 

J. G. Plowman, of White Pigeon, next presented the report of the com- 
mittee on **Gounty Institute Work." 

Prof. Daniel Putnam, of the State Normal School, next presented a paper 
on the ^^ Grading of District Schools." Discussed by D. Howell, of Lansing. 
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Afterkook Sessiok. 

Upon reassembling \\\ the afternoon, the discussion of Prof. Putnam's- 
paper was taken up, and remarks made by Messrs. Baxter, Howell, and Cox. 
W. J. Baxter offered the following resolution, and moved its adoption : 

Besolved^ That a committee consisting of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Prof. Putnam, and Prof. Estabrook, be appointed by this Association to care- 
fully consider the suject matter of the admirable paper of Prof. Putnam on ''Grad- 
ing of District Schools ;*' to wait upon the Governor, and request him to call the 
attention of the Legislature to the subject, and recommend favorable action ; and to 
present to the Fiegisiature and to urge such an amendment to our common school laws 
as will secure the desired result. 

Motion prevailed. 

W. J. Cox moved that the committee on Prof. Putnam's paper be author- 
ized by this Association to present in the same manner the subject of ^^ County 
Institutes," according to the plan outlined in the report of tlie committee, as 
read by Supt. Plowman. 

Carried. 

D. Howell offered the following resolution, and moved its adoption : 
Besolvedy That the Superintendent of Public Instruction be requested to make 

hereafter the usual arrangements with railroads and hotels for reduction of rates, 

and return the expense of the same to this Association. 

Motion prevailed. 

W. L. Swan was then given an opportunity to explain the workings of the 
Michigan School Bureau, or Teachers' Agency. 

N. H. Walbridge of the Michigan School Moderator, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted : 

Besolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the Michigan School Bureau, 
established in this city, is a valuable aid to the teachers and schools of the State, 
and that we recognize and indorse it as such. 

The Committee on Besolutions reported the following : 

L Besolved^ That in the judgment of this Association, two papers for each half 
day's session are all that can be presented and considered, with profit. The Execu- 
tive Committee for the next year are hereby instructed to arrange for that number 
only, and to limit the papers to thirty minutes each, and the remarks of each per- 
son taking part in the discussion to ten minutes. 

2, Besolved^ That the Bxecutive Committee are hereby requested to lay out defi- 
nite lines of work, and to hold the Association to the same, to the end that conclu- 
sions may be arrived at. 

3. Besolved^ That hereafter the committee on the nomination of officers be 
appointed by the house at the close of the first half day's session. 

The Association voted to consider each resolution separately, which resulted 
in adopting the first two, and after much debate, tabling the third. 

Prof. Putnam, of the Normal School, offered the following as substitute 

for the third resolution : 

B^olvedj That hereafter the President of this Association shall be elected bv 
ballot without the intervention of a nominating committee. 

Resolution adopted. 

The committee on nominations then presented the following report, which 
was accepted, and the secretary instructed to cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion accordingly: 

For President — Z. C. Spencer, Battle Creek. 

For First Vice-President — I. N. Mitchell, Grand Bapids. 

For Second Vice-President — F. A. Barbour, Coldwater. 

For Secretary — H. C. Eankin, Buchanan. 
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For Treasarer — Olark Stanton, Holly. 

For Executive Committee, for three years — J. W. Ewing, Ionia ; W. H. 
Payne, Ann Arbor; A. E. Haynes, EUllsdale. 

To fill yacancy in Execative Committee, caused by election of Z. C. Spencer 
to the office of President — E. A. Strong, of Grand Bapids. 

On motion of N. H. Walbridge, the thanks of the Association were ten- 
dered to the railroads and hotels for their liberal rates, to the mnsioians who 
have favored us with singing, and to the State officers for opening to xxb the 
commodious rooms of the capitol. 

At the suggestion of State Superintendent Gass, the proceedings of the 
County Examiners' Meeting were ordered bound with the proceeding^ of the 
Association. 

The secretary was also instructed to have printed two copies of the pro- 
ceedings for each member, ten copies for the President, and five each for 
those who furnished papers. 

The Seport of the Treasurer was next read and accepted. 

There being no further business to transact the Association adjoarned, after 
a few remarks by the President. 

J. ESTABROOK, 

H. R. PATTENGILL, President. 

Secretary. 
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EFFECTS OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, STIMULANTS, AND NAR- 
COTICS ON THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

BY JOSEPH ESTABBOOK. 

By request, I have taken for the topic of the evening, InBtraction in refer-^ 
ence to the Effects of Alcoholic Drinks, Stimulants, and Narcotics on th& 
Human System. 

The amendments of the school laws by the last Legislature, Chap. 3, See. 
15, reads as follows: The district board shall specify the studies to be par- 
sued in the district ; Provided^ always^ That provisions shall be made for 
instructing all pupils in every school in physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics gener- 
ally, upon the human system ; Provided^ further ^ That the text-books nsed 
in giving the foregoing instruction shall have received the joint approyal of 
the State Board of Education and State Board of Health. 

In conformity with this regulation, the following syllabus was prepared for 
use in the State Institutes for 1883 and 1884: 

I. — Alcohol. 

i. Its origin : a. Fermentation; h. Distillation. 

2. Its source : a. Fruit juice; h. Grains; c. Starchy substances; d. Sol- 
ution of sugar. 

3, Its character : a. A poison, — give examples ; 

h Belation to animal life : 

1. Action on the stomach ; 

2. Disturbance of normal digestion; 

3. Method of removal from the stomach ; 

4. Explanation of the ^^ alcohol breath;" 

5. Disturbing action of the brain ; 

6. Action on the muscles. 

c. Alcohol as food, — not useful ; 

d. Disturbing effect of alcohol on the intellect; 

e. Effect on the will ; 

f. Alcohol as an alleged protection against extremes of heat and cold ; 
q. Alcohol as an alleged protection against disease ; 

h. Alcohol as a cause of vice. 
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4. Iransmitted effects of alcohol : 

a. Hereditary appetite for alcohol. 

5. Alcoholin domestic drinhsy as cider ^ etc. 

6. 7 he proper place for alcohol : 

a. In the mechaaic and scientific arts; 

b. In medicine, — always under the direction of a competent physician. 

II. — Tobacco. 

2. Its nature: 

a. A narcotic poison. 

2. Its effects: 

a. On the hody : 

1. Contagion from smoking, ulcers, sore month ; 

2. Tendency to produce dyspepsia, nervousness, an appetite for 

alcoholic drinks. 
h. On the mind : 

1. Loss of memory ; 

2. Irresolution ; 

3. Cowardice. 

3. Transmitted effects : 

a. On sons, — aimlessness, lack of vigor; 
l. On daughters, — nervous organization. 

With slight variations, this outline would furnish an excellent table of con- 
tents for a text-book for the use of schools, as required by the Legislature. 

The character of alcohol, in its fatal influence upon body, mind, and 
morals, should be thoroughly understood by every teacher. Vitally import- 
ant questigns have been settled by the most thorough scientific investigations, 
and the most careful induction of facts. It has been demonstrated over and 
over again, that alcohol is a poison. Begnault says : ^' Concentrated alcohol 
acts as a poison on the animal economy, and will produce death when taken 
in large quantities. Injected into the veins it produces almost sudden death 
by coagulating the albumen of the blood.'' To this the familiar terms of 
universal speech bear witness. When persons have taken sufficient alcohol to 
affect them, they are said to be intoxicated, which literally means poisoned. 
The word is derived from toxicon, the Greek for poison. From this comes 
the word toxicology, which signifies the science which treats of poisons and 
their effects. There are toxic agents which mean poisons ; intoxication which 
signifies the state or condition of being poisoned. Alcohol is universally 
ranked among poisons by physiologists, chemists, physicians, toxicologists, all 
who have studied, experimented, and written upon the subject, and who 
have, therefore, had the best opportunities for understanding it. 

Sir Astley Cooper said : '^ I never suffer ardent spirits in my house, think- 
ing them evil spirits ; and if the poor could witness the white livers, the 
dropsies, the shattered nervous systems, which I have seen, as the conse- 
quences of drinking, they would be aware that spirits and poisons are synono- 
mous terms." Says Dr. Muzzy : ^^ What is a poison? It is that substance, 
in whatever form it be, which, when applied to a living surface, disconcerts 
and disturbs life's healthy movements. It is altogether distinct from sub- 
stances which are in their nature nutritious. It is not capable of being con- 
verted into food, and of becoming part of the living organism. We all 
know that proper food is wrought into our bodies ; the action of animal life 
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occasioDS a constant waste ; and new matter has to be taken in, which, after 
digestion, is received into the blood and then changed; but poison is incapable 
of this. It may, indeed, be mixed with nutritious substances, but if it goes 
into the blood, it is thrown off as soon as the system can accomplish its deliv- 
erance, if it has not been too far enfeebled by the influence of the poison. 
Such a poison is alcohol — such in all its forms, mix it with what you may." 
The origin of alcohol is fully ascertained, and may be easily learned, and 
taught in our schools. It never occurs in nature except as the result of fer- 
mentation. It has one origin, whatever form it may assume. It arises from 
the destruction of sugar, and has no other source. It is not a product of 
vegetable growth, like all the substances which constitute the food of man. 
No chemist has ever found it among the compounds built up by plant life. 
One has said ^^ the solar beam which reaches across the abysses of space, and, 
in the laboratory of vegetation, takes to pieces poisonous gasses, and puts 
together their atoms in new groups, which are capable of nourishing the ani- 
mal body, — this celestial force never arranged together the atoms which form 
alcohol. On the contrary it is the product of dissolution — of the wreck and 
disorganization of human food. It has the same origin as those malignant 
and fatal exhalations which constitute the genius of pestilence — ^the death 
and putrefaction of organic matter. Carbonic acid gas, one of the most subtle 
and prompt of all poisons, is brought into the world at the same birth with 
alcohol. Distillation is simply the process by which alcohol is separated from 
the water with which it is diluted in the process of fermentation. All intox- 
icating beverages owe their specific intoxicating properties to the presence of 
alcohol ; and the intoxicating quality depends upon the amount of alcohol the 
beverage contains. The following is a brief account of the principal bever- 
ages used in this country : 

Wine is the fermented juice of the grape. Its strength will vaiy according 
to the amount of sugar contained in the grape. The weak wines contain 
from 7 to 10 per cent, of pure alcohol. The stronger wines are " fortified*' 
by adding from 8 to 10 per cent, to the weaker, and hence contain from 15 to 
20 per cent, of alcohol. 

Beer is made of malt, water, and hops. Malt is barley steeped in water 
until it sprouts sufSciently to change the starch of the grain to sugar, and 
then dried. This malt is macerated in water, and fermented beer, vrith its 
varieties, — ale, stout, lager, and porter, is the product. Hops are added to 
impart the bitter taste and retard the process of fermentation. The amount 
of alcohol contained in beer varies from one to three per cent, in small beer, 
to ten and twenty per cent, in ales. 

Cider is the fermented juice of apples. 

Whisky is obtained by distilling fermented grain or potatoes ; and contains 
from 48 to 52 per cent. 

Gin contains from 48 to 56 per cent, of alcohol, and is obtained by distil- 
ling fermented corn with juniper berries; but is more frequently made by 
distilling crude, impure spirits with turpentine, carbolic acid, or creosote. 

Hum is made from distilling the refuse from the manufacture of sugar and 
molasses. 

Brandy is made by distilling the fermented juice of the grape, or other 
fruit. A large share of the brandy is simply whisky colored and flavored. 

Every teacher should be able to instruct his pupils on the evil effects of 
alcoholic beverages upon the physical organism. The agitation of the tem- 
perance question during the past fifty years has provoked a most careful and 
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thorough inyestigatioQ of the relations of these beverages to animal life. 
The results determined by such men as Ohristison^ Pereira, and Thomson; 
of Bichardson, Edward Smith, and Wm. Carpenter; of Huss, Hackley, and 
Hammond, and scores of others, — English, German, and French, who stand, 
or have stood, in the very front ranks of scientific physicians, are decisive, 
and should be treated and accepted as with the consideration due to scientific 
facts. 

They all agree that the relation of alcohol to the living tissues, whether 
animal or vegetable, is always the same, under the same circumstances. In 
whatever way it is introduced into the body, through the stomach, or skin, or 
through the lungs in the form of vapor, the effects are essentially the same. 
It matters not what form of alcoholic drink is taken, from the strongest rum 
to the weakest beer, the effect is the same, provided the same amount of 
alcohol is imbibed. When applied to the skin oy a compress so arranged as 
to prevent evaporation, it acts as an irritant, the skin is reddened, and in a 
short time blistered. A tablespoonful of it taken into the mouth will benumb 
and blister the w£iole mucous membrane. Half an ounce held in the mouth 
a few minutes will so paralyze the nerves of taste that they cannot distinguish 
between salt and sugar, between bitter and sour. When it is taken into the 
blood, it produces a similar condition of the brain and all the great nerve 
centers. The best medical authorities agree that, like ether, chloroform, and 
nitrous oxide, it deadens the sensibility of the nerves. Dr. E. Smith, F. B. 
S., says of alcohol: '^I hold that its action, in all doses, is always that of a 
narcotic and paralyzer." Says Dr. B. W. Bichardson : ** I cannot, by any 
argument yet presented to me, admit the alcohols by any sign that should 
distinguish them from other chemical substances of the paralyzing, narcotic 
class." 

Numerous chemical analyses of the blood made by different experimenters 
show conclusively that when this fiery drug is taken into the stomach it is soon 
absorbed into the circulation, enters the blood and permeates with it every 
part of the system. Prof. Liebig says: ''By the use of alcohol a limit must 
rapidly be put to change of matter in certain parts #f the body. The oxygen 
of the arterial blood, which, in the adbsence of the alcohol, would have com- 
bined with the matter of the tissues, or with that formed by the metamor- 
phosis of the tissues, now combines with the elements of alcohol. The arterial 
blood becomes venous without the substance of the muscles taking any share 
in the transformation. That is, the presence of alcohol in the blood puts a 
stop to the natural changes which characterize health, frustrates them by con- 
suming the oxygen which they require, and thus tends to counteract the prime 
purpose of respiration. Another serious and important change in the blood is 
this — it thickens the fibrine of the blood, occasions the formation of little 
clots, which are swept along in the blood current until they reach the finest 
capillaries where they obstruct the circulation, and according to Prof. Carpen- 
ter, constitute the first beginning of organic disease of the nerve centers and 
other important organs. These changes do not depend upon the introduction 
of large quantities, for Dr. Carpenter is authority for the assertion that the 
changes in the corpuscles and in the fibrine of the blood take place when not 
more than one part of alcohol to five hundred of blood is present. So there 
are good scientific reasons for abstaining even from the weakest wines. 

''The effects of alcohol upon the heart have been accurately ascertained. 
When taken into the blood, it soon comes in contact with the nerve centers 
which regulate the action of the heart. Its effect is to paralyze them, as chloro- 
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form does the braiu. Under this condition the heart is like a steam engine 
without a governor, — its motion is quickened. XJnfortanately this increased 
action is taken for strength on the part of the organ. Dr. Parkes, by a series 
of caref nl experiments, found that the pnlse of a man beating 74 times a 
minute, or 106,000 times in twenty four hours, when drinking only water, was, 
under the influence of one ounce of alcohol a day, forced to beat 430 times 
more in the same time. Two ounces caused an increase of 1,872 beats a day. 
Four ounces caused 12,900 extra beats. Six ounces, 18,432, and eight oanc^> 
25,488 unnecessary beats. This experiment is of great value, as it shows very 
clearly how alcohol wastes not only the force of the heart but of the whole 
body. It has its special local action." 

Dr. Ghristison, among the highest of English authorities, says : '^ Poisons are 
commonly, but I conceive, erroneously, said to affect remotely the whole system. 
A few of them do indeed seeuf to affect a great number of the organs of the 
body; but much the larger number seem on the contrary to act on one or 
more organs only and not on the general system." Strychnine when intro- 
duced into the system takes effect on the spinal chord. The oil of tobacco 
paralyzes the muscles of the heart. Arsenic inflames the mucous membrane 
of the alimentary passages. Mercury affects primarily the salivary glands of 
the mouth. Manganese acts on the liver. Is alcohol subject to this law of 
local action? If so, what portion of the system does it seek out and fasten on 
by a kind of natural attraction? This is a question of the utmost importance 
in forming our judgments and determining our instructions on this subject. 
For there are immense differences in the value of these organs in our physical 
'and mental economy. Are the attacks of alcohol directed against subordinate 
portions of the human constitution? Or does it make its assault on the very 
citidel of manhood, carrying its ravages into the very region of thought, 
conscience, and volition? Alcohol poisons the brain. Prof • Youman says : 
''It is to the apparatus of sense and reason and responsibility, the nervous 
system and especially its great center, the brain^ that alcohol is first attracted 
after it has entered the circulatory system, and this mechanism, the soul's 
consecrated instrument, affords the chief theater of its ravages. Were some 
inferior organ of the body, whose f nnctioi^ were of a purely physical or chem- 
ical nature the object of alcoholic invasion, the attitude of the question would 
be greatly changed.'' ''But," continues he, *' alcohol is to all intents and 
purposes a cerebral poison. It seizes with its disorganizing energy upon the 
brain, that mysterious part, whose steady and undisturbed action holds man 
in true and responsible relations with his family, with society, and with Gk>d. 
It is this fact that gives government and society their terrible interest in this 
subject." 

But if the evils of alcoholic drinks were confined to man's physical nature, 
if the diseases which it generates did not extend beyond the material — the 
brain, the liver, the lungs, the muscles, the nerves, and fluids of the house we 
live in— though great, they might be borne. But what constitutes the great, 
the essential evil of intemperance in the use of intoxicating drinks? It is the 
voluntary surrender of reason and self-control to the gratification of an arti- 
ficial, unnatural, and beastly appetite. The intemperate man, for a time, 
divests himself of his rational and moral nature; voluntarily casts away his 
self-consciousness and self-control. He sins directly against his highest 
nature, against that divine principle which distinguishes between right and 
wrong, between truth and error. All other evils are trifling when compared 
with this; indeed, they nearly all flow from this as the stream flows from the 
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fountain. It is in accordance with the eternal fitness of things that this 
should be so. When a rational being lifts a suicidal arm against his highest 
life, when he, of his own choice, puts out the eye of reason and of conscience, 
it is fit that he and all others should receive some startling warning of the 
magnitude of his guilt, that terrible outward calamities should bear testimony 
to the ruin he has wrought; that the handwriting of judgment and woe should 
be traced on his countenance and form and whole condition, to declare what 
a fearful thing it is for a man, God's responsible offspring, to renounce his 
manhoody and make himself lower than the brute. It is this moral ruin that 
the use of alcoholic beverages works in the soul, that gives it the denomina- 
tion of giant wickedness. If the intemperate man could drink to insensibility, 
«nd arise from his debauch, with intellect unimpaired and heart unpolluted, 
the crime would be stripped of its most appalling feature. Intemperance, in 
the use of alcoholic liquors, in its ability to weaken the intellect, to dethrone 
reason, to stifle conscience, to undermine the moral nature, and make the will 
the slave of a despotic appetite, asserts its supremacy over all the vices that 
curse and degrade mankind. 

Our youth should be taught that the use of alcoholic liquors shortens life. 
No fact is better established than this. Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, 
shows from most carefully prepared statistics that for every ten temperate per- 
sons who die between the ages of twenty-one and thirty, fifty -one intemperate 
persons die. Hence it appears that the mortality of liquor-users is five hun- 
dred per cent, greater than that of abstainers. Mr. Neison, the distinguished 
English actuary, has shown, from statistical data which no one can controvert, 
that while the teetotaler at the age of twenty years has an average chance of 
living forty-four and one-fifth years, the drinking man has a prospect of only 
fifteen and one-half years of lifer. At thirty years of age the total abstainer 
may reasonably expect to live thirty-six and a half years, while the dram- 
drinker will be quite sure to die in less than fourteen years. The London Life 
Insurance Society divides its insurers into two classes, abstainers and moderate 
drinkers. During the last twelve years it is found that one-fourth less have 
died among abstainers than among moderate drinkers. Only three abstainers 
die to four moderate drinkers. More that 70,000 persons die annually in this 
country from the effects of liquor. One of the saddest of the entailments of 
drinking habits is that so many men of transcendent genius, the brightest 
ornaments of the race, have been numbered among its victims, while some of 
their most brilliant productions have been ascribed to the influence of alcoholic 
beverages. Leigh Hunt says that Don Juan was written under the exhilara- 
tion of gin and water, leaving us to infer that without such help Byron could 
never have accomplished it. No conclusion could be more unwarranted than 
this. Before this can be admitted, we insist that the comparison shall be 
instituted not between Byron under the influence of the narcotic, or in the 
state of nervous prostration that invariably follows, and the same great poet, 
as he might have been if he had never felt the withering touch of alcohol. 
Later in life its effects were apparent to all. He diqd at the age of thirty-six. 
Macaulay says of him: '^Midnight draughts of ardent spirits and Shenish 
wine had already begun to work the ruin of his fine intellect. His verse had 
lost much of the energy and condensation which had distinguished it." 

But alcohol is not only a poison, whether in its pure state, or diluted in the 
form of whisky, brandy, gin, or wine, hard cider, beer, or ale ; the best author- 
ities tell us that it is subject to the same laws as other poisons, to stifle con- 
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soience, to andermine the moral natare^ and make the will the slaye of a 
despotic appetite^ asserts its supremacy orer all the vices that carse and 
degrade oar race. 

Children should be taught the nature and laws of artificial appetite : 1 . A 
universal tendency to an increase of the quantity to secure the same degree of 
gratification ; 2. The universal tendency of disturbed conditions of the brain 
and stomach to weaken the power of the will ; 3. The well known tendency 
of indulgence in the use of narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, and opium, to 
strengthen and intensify the appetite and desire. Thus it may be seen that 
the tendency of the use of any one of these articles is to increase the strength 
of temptation, and at the same time and in like ratio weaken the power of 
resistance. Hence total abstinence has a thoroughly scientific basis. It iR the- 
ouly absolute safety from all the fearful consequences, physical, intellectual^ 
and moral, that flow from indulgence. 
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THE TEACHER'S PERSONALITY. 

BY EDWIN WILLIT8. 

.The personal and impersonal, the me and the not me of the dialectician, in 
the restricted sense that the not me shall be cognate to the me, and the me 
shall be a potential activity and the not me a potential possibility. Mind acts 
upon mind, because it is cognate. Mind influences mind, because it is mind. 
Matter hooks itself to matter, because it is matter, but gravitation weighs it 
according to mass, not according to individuality or activity; it is always dead 
weight, in that it is constant, unvarying, necessary — there is no personality. 
Segregation may promote activity and motion, and may swiog an individual 
in an orbit, measured by the spheres, but it weighs the same relatively wherever 
it hangs in space. The cyclone is the energy of two conflicting atmospheres 
whose destructive power can be put into the balance and weighed, but it is not 
a dead weight of gravitation alone, for it has gathered into the storm's center 
the activity of other forces ; of heat and electricity, each having its own law, 
heat upon heat or no heat, electricity upon electricity or no electricity, all 
developing forces that charge along the path of destruction in unison ; but in 
one sense all dead weights of so much gravitation, so much heat, and so much 
electricity; in all no personality, no discretion. Given the same conditions 
and the results will be as certain as that a stone will fall to the ground. 
Ohemists may analyze and philosophers predict them. 

A growing tree is possible because it has still another elemental force. For 
the first time in the order of Nature we find a personality, a lower type of it, 
yet the purest type extant. The tree will stand and grow though it stands 
alone. It has something in it that controls matter and heat and electricity; 
it gathers from nature, absorbs, eliminates and grows in its own way. We say 
it has life. But what is life? Whence comes that primary throb that we call 
vitality, that individualizes a tree, a horse, or a man, so that there is kinship 
between them? There is no kinship between stones. The strong man stands 
by the side of the oak, he only needs the acute ear to count the pulsations of 
life common to both. The frail woman stands in the bower, and roses and 
mignonettes and violets commune with her and speak to us through her of 
a common life that adds lustre to her eye, glow to her cheek, and fragrance to 
her womanhood. Is there an ocean of this life whence comes the individual 
globule; an all pervading essence in which all things exist, and from which is 
crystallized the individual impulse that gives personal life? So that when it 
once enters into an organization it lives and grows, and braves the storm, and 

88 
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fights the tempest, and resists decay. But when it departs it bows to the 
storm, droops its head and dies. There is a mystery here past all finding oat, 
a perpetual miracle, daily and hourly, as marked as when 'Uhe Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life,and man became a living soul." But this is not the time to enlarge on 
this phase of the subject, however fascinating it may be. The point of dis- 
cussion is the personality of this life. 

Every living thing is an individual, has an individual personality with a self- 
reliant purpose. Every plant and shrub and tree has set up in business for 
itself, and so long as this breath of life is in its nostrils, it attends strictly to 
business. It has a personality, but has no cognate impersonality. It has no 
communion with its kind, save in one incidental way which will not here be 
noted. It stands alone a living being levying tribute from nature without 
reciprocity. Its sole object is to live and grow and in its ripened maturity 
leave a germ for a new life, a new potentiality. We have seen that the cyclone 
had activity and force, but neither personality nor discretion. We find the 
elemental force that gives that personality is the principle of life. Whence 
comes discretion? 

It matters not so much to-night as to how it comes, as that it exists, and is 
an attribute of mind. Man has matter. So far well. Man has life, such as 
the plants. So far better. It marks a higher grade, as it gives him a person- 
ality. Man has mind. So far best, as it gives him impersonality, and this 
impersonality measures his domain. Every particle of matter has jurisdiction 
over every other particle of matter in the universe. The atom pulls the sun 
and is pulled by it. Every mind has jurisdiction over every other mind with 
which it comes in contact, to influence if not to dominate. There is nothing 
illogical, therefore, in prayer. Given a divine mind cognate to man's, the con- 
ditions of influence exist, and whether properly and effectually exerted or not, 
depends upon other conditions. 

It is therefore this cognate impersonality that so supplements his personality, 
that measures man. He does not exist for himself alone ; he cannot. His 
impersonality goes with him as truely as his shadow, and yet not as his shadow, 
for that emanates from his personality. Emerson has somewhere said ^^ An 
institution is the lengthened shadow of one man, the Beformation of Lather, 
Methodism of Wesley," '^A man, Cassar, is born and for ages after we have 
a Roman Emperor." Like all illustrations, this should not be crowded too 
far. The influence of a man upon the age is something more than a shadow. 
A man's repatation goes with him as his shadow, but his mind is a motive 
power, an affirmative force that reaches out with lengthened radius towards 
the infinity. The magnet, to look at objectively, is a simple piece of iron with 
tenacity enough to bind a beer barrel, and elasticity sufficient for a watch 
spring, but once set it on its travels and everything cognate stands on end. 
Emerson hinted at this subjective power in man when he said that ^'All history 
resolves itself easily into the biography of a few stout and earnest men." 

Eighteen handred years ago there was born in Bethlehem of Judea a man 
child. Objectively considered he was only the son of Joseph the carpenter ; 
but subjectively he had a personality, that has been felt through all the inter- 
vening ages. It was not so much what he said, though well said, as how it was 
said, and not so mach how it was said, as how he lived. Behind the throne of 
every royal atterance is a sentiment of more value than the language in which 
it is written. The breezes that so long and so steadily have come from the sea 
of Galilee have refreshed the panting seals of mankind ; but better than that, 
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they have had healing in their wings, they have wafted spicy odors and the 
aroma of a pare and sweet life. 

''That was a good sermon we had yesterday," said one huckster woman to 
another at the market of a Monday morning. 

^' What was the text?" was asked by her companion. 

"I do not recollect," she replied. 

''What was it about?" 

'^I do not recollect, but this I do know, that I went right home and burned 
up my false bushel measure." 

Some philosophers have designated man's crowning attribute as his power 
to talk. Leiber makes much of his power of conversation, and leads us to 
conclude that this faculty is the prime distinction between us and the lower 
animals. I have no sympathy with such a classification. Man is not a mere 
talking machine, to be measured by so much gabble, gabble, but by the sense 
he has, backed by character. Words are but the vehicle of thought, and 
thought is only an incident of the man himself, who has within himself that 
unuttered power, that personality that drives home a truth. In the ultimate 
analysis this power will be found the controling agent. 

Some men leave with you an impression that they have not exerted them- 
selves to the fullest extent ; that there is a reserved power, which if called out 
by some sufScient occasion would do wonders ; and this faculty is almost as 
valuable as the supposed unused power, as, when the emergency comes, all 
minds turn to him as the man who has wares or resources in reserve ; and this 
confidence will beget success, though in fact the man is bankrupt. 

Other men's influence can better be felt than described. To this day Henry 
Olay is an enigma. Bead everything extant about him, anecdotes, biographies, 
and speeches ; talk with men who personally knew him ; but in no one nor in 
all combined are there sufficient data to make up that tremendous influence 
with which, for thirty years, he ruled public sentiment. His speeches read 
tame, his biographies are fulsome, and the portraits that hang in the capitol 
unimpressive. There is no mistaking Webster's portraits. There is the 
broad brow with majesty enthroned. There is no unceftainty in classifying 
his speeches. The roll of their thunder has not yet subsided. But what was 
there in Henry Clay that would induce men to go hundreds of miles to hear 
him speak? What was that power that cracked the whip of dominance in 
the House of Bepresentatives that smarted on men's backs, but made men's 
wills his abject slaves? 

He had that quality of forceful energy and arbitrary singleness of purpose 
that James A. Garfield lacked. Garfield lacked magnetism. Henry Clay 
must have had it in an eminent degree. Garfield had no personal following; 
at least till a short time before his death. Clay had it from the time his foot 
struck the national rostrum. Garfield was a broader man, a fuller man, a 
more cultured man, and in some respects a more powerful man; but he 
lacked that element that confers dictatorship. His hand was large and mus- 
cular, butsott and pulpy; Clay's lean and smooth with nerve lines along it 
like whipcords. Clay was the rarest leader, Garfield the best fighter in the 
ranks this country ever had. Clay never changed his vote during roll call ; 
Garfield frequently. Garfield had a highly developed moral sense that both- 
ered him ; Clay had but little. Garfield was a giant when he knew he was in 
the right, but a coward when in doubt; Clay was always in the right. Gar- 
field would surrender all the outworks to the enemy and neglect everything 
till the final assault, when he would draw that broadsword of his and singly 
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meet the eDemy with blows that resonnded through both camps; Clay 
never called in a picket, nor sarrexidered an outpost; and this in spite of 
his reputation as the great compromiser, for in notiiing else was his leadership 
more manifest than in his change of line of battle under fire.- Clay impressed 
himself upon the men of his age; Garfield upon the thought of his times. 
Parliamentary leadership failed to win the presidency for the one, bat the 
moral sentiment of the nation carried the other almost against his will to the 
high station that may well crown any man's ambition. 

Now, these two characters illustrate in a marked degree the quality of per- 
sonality we have been describing and the domain of the impersonality they 
traversed — the one of men, the other of thought and intellect. Each iu his 
sphere was master and was nothing and deserved nothing except in his power 
to impress others. This power to impress is the divine attribute that goes with 
a man or woman iu every vocation in life, this something that wo cannot define 
and yet all acknowledge ; that is felt in the sick room by the super-sensitive 
patient whose restlessness is aggravated or allayed by the mere presence of a 
human being; that is marked in a tone of voice or a gesture; that can sway 
an audience to tears or laughter; that makes man a living fact. 

We have all been rereading lately the story of David and Goliath. I read 
it this time with an added interest, in that I found a new marvel in it. To 
think of it there was nothing marvelous in the way David killed the giant; it 
was an unexpected termination of the contest, but it was simple enough ; any 
shepherd boy could have done the same thing. But the marvel is how he got 
into place to do it. Let us look at the situation. The challenge had been 
given and accepted to end the contest by wager of battle, one champion on 
each side. For forty days a champion for the Israelites had been sought for 
and not found. A shepherd boy 20 years old, who never had drawn a sword, 
or thrown a spear, presents himself to Saul, who stood head and shoulders 
above the stripling, and offers to take up the gage of battle. And Saul said 
to David thou art not able to go against this Philistine to fight with him ; for 
thou art but a youth and he a man of war from his youth. David talks with 
Saul a while, tells a story about a boar and a lion he had mastered, which, if 
true, would show no necessary fitness for the impending contest, save that of 
personal courage. But the truth of the tale seems to have been implicitly 
accepted in spite of its improbability without any e£fort at verification, and at 
once this man of a hundred battles believes the story, and the ability of the 
boy who tells it to cope with the Philistine, with whom none of Israel's noted 
warriors dare measure lance. And Saul said to David : **Go ! and the Lord 
be with thee." Then Saul clothes David in armor and puts a sword into his 
hand, and David lays them aside, saying he has not proved them, and takes 
his staff and goes forth with the destinies of all Israel on his head ; for if he 
falls, Israel will ficc to the mountains, will accept defeat; that is the law of the 
case, the common martial law of his age. And Saul lets him go, and go 
without question. Looking at it from a rational point of view, the wonder is 
not that David offered to be, but that Saul accepted the champion. What 
glamour was it this shepherd boy used over this king of Israel, that made 
him see success in this stripling? It was the witchery of a born leader of men. 
The same kind of personality that made Napoleon, Caesar, and Alexander. 
The Almighty had chosen David to be king of Israel. It was no accident; 
Jehovah never mistakes his instruments; there was the germ of royalty in the 
boy, there was kingship in the man. Ho had the power not only of great 
things himself, but of making others see things as he saw them, and 'do things 
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be wanted done. Jesus saw Simon Peter, and Andrew, his brother, fishing 
in the Sea of Galilee, and ho said, follow me ; and they left their nets and 
followed. He saw James and John mending nets with their father; he called 
them and they left the ship and their father and followed. He saw Matthew 
sitting at the receipt of eastern, and he said, follow me ; and he followed. 
David said, I can slay this Philistine, and Saal believed him : there was the 
presage of victory in him. 

^ A man's a man, 
Bu£ when you see a king, you see the work 
Of many thousand men." 

The world is full of men and women who have the divine suasive power that 
shapes things to their behests. 

Once on a time, when jewels flashed 

And rose-hid fountains softly plashed, 

* * « « 

A courtly dame drew smiling near 
A poet, greatest of his tim^ 
And chirped a question in his ear 
With voice like silver bells in chime: 
^ Good Master Shakespeare I would know 
The name thy lady bore in sooth 
Ere thine ?»* 

The name was given. 

** And good sweet sir,*' the dame pursued, 

Too fair and winsome to be rude, 

^Tis hinted here and whispered there, 

By haughty knights and ladies fair, 

That— that— well that her loyal lord 

Doth e'en obey her slightest will. 

Now my good spouse, 1 pledge my word 

Though lovine well doth heed me ill. 

Her witchery 1 pray thee tell." 

She pleaded with if pretty frown, 

^ I fain would know what mighty spell 

Can bring a haughty husband down." 

Blushing she raised her eairer face 

To his with merry plaintive grace. 

Then answered he 

With dignity, 

Yet blithely as the hour was gay, 

" Fair lady I can only say, 

Ann hath a way." 

Aaron Burr was asked once what is law? '^ Law," he replied in that taunt- 
ing voice which he could so well assume, ^Maw is whatever is boldly asserted and 
plausibly maintained." Here, you may say, spoke the successful advocate, 
but it was all the more true that it was so defined by a man who had made 
the definition true. The books are full of lawyer-made law, a clear usurpa- 
tion of the functions of the Legislature. It is none the less so that it has the 
assent of a court; behind all you will find the tag of a lawyer who boldly 
asserted and plausibly maintained it. There is scarcely a statute so broad that 
it may not be compassed, so clear that it may not be obscured, or so stringent 
that it may not be avoided, given the proper caselj the suitable occasion, a posi- 
tive, well-equipped lawyer, an impressible jury, and a plastic court. This 
would occur more frequently but for that instinctive good sense that from time 
immemorial has pitted a lawyer on the other side with an average result of 
truth and justice. This is not deemed necessary in any other profession. 
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Olergymen fire at each other at long range, which ie generally more demon 
atrative than dieaatrons; and yet the sincere minister of the gospel vho ha 
the Bins and base impalses and, perhaps worst of all, the inertia of mankind, 
to contend with, has a field of the impersonal mnch broader and mach mon 
importaot, roacbiog as it does into that unseen dominion which no man ha 
yet traversed. 

In a material age like this there is more stress laid npon the power to wii 
bread than any other faculty. The how to make a living, is the great consid 
eration of the times. A practical education is the thing sought. This is no 
to be deprecated np to a proper point. The first consideration is the ability tt 
sustain the animal whose wants are first in the order of nature and are abid 
ing and clamorous clients. But mere animal wants are easily supplied aa i 
rule. Comfort and taste cost. Luxury is expensive. These are all relative 
Making a living is no secret. An imaginary want has a voracious appetite thai 
feeds on fortunes. An unguided, unrestrained appetite will digest more farmi 
than sagacity can win. The secret is not so mnch how to get, as how to use 
not how to keep as how to spend. If ine-tenths of the pauperism extant to-daj 
is to be charged to something beside incompetency to make a living. A sys- 
tem of education based on the bread-winning theory will make moral cripplei 
and mental imbecility. A teacher that doles out only "practical" diet wil 
have a lean flock. It is well to teach how to compute interest on a notOt bat il 
is better to know how to keep your uame oS the note entirely, or if od at al 
that it be for a proper investment. Uood judgment is better than greai 
riches, a level bead than a whole dictionary of words, and a sound principit 
than a whole table of logarithms. The main thing is to strengthen the mind, 
fortify the will, and develop the personality. Do not overload a child with 
anything, neither with facts, nor homilies. The mind is broader than auj 
fact. Facte are less important than the power to sort them. A laudable 
impulse is better than a gift; the one halts at its acceptance, the other goCE 
on and on world without end. It runs on ajl fours with that personality that 
lays hold of all things, of mind and matter, facts and principles, creeds aad 
crowns, A man with an impulse owns all before him and draws in his train 
all behind bim. Inspire a child with a definite purpose and all things else will 
be added to him. How to start the impulse, bow to inspire the purpose, that 
is the secret. Dr, Nott of Union college had the secret. He sent out a gen- 
eration of young men who had minds of their own and knewhow to use them. 
Some men sow broadcast and garner but little because there are but few living 
germs in the seed. A teacher should have purpose himself, should have 
impulse, should have the living principle in him. A live teacher will always 
have live scholars, and live scholars will soon outgrow the text-books, and, if 
ho does not look to hia paces, outstrip the teacher. 

Pardon this catalogue of virtues, this epitome of vices in education, I 
have an impression that I cannot shake off, that out system of education is 
too diffusive ; that we are trying to do, not too much, but too raauy things; 
that the weary arm-loads of books are the precursor of a weary burden for 
the mind as well; that we arc chasing after too many small facts, memorizing 
11 host of worthless trash. I want our teachers to be iu as dead earnestas our 
lawyers, our doctors, our merchants. I want them as earnest as a book ped- 
dler or a lightning rod agent. Much is said about our teachers getting into 
ruts, I believe in ruts, — every good lawyer has his rut. He travels over and 
over again in the same tracks, and he makes a rut. He is not worth any- 
thing without it. He would scatter without it. Bat let it be a rutof bisowa 
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making; let it be like the channel of a river, which makes its own banks, and 
let there be enough of him occasionally to overflow. Let him go to the 
mountain springs and the hillside rivulefcs; let him sometimes thrust his hand 
into the clouds and gather in the torrents that shall sweep over the face of 
the land and fertilize it. Every live teacher makes just such a channel, and 
when he has that in him that can rise and swell and overflow, he will command 
all things, salaries and school directors and public opinion, but better than 
all else, his own way to the mighty ocean. 

Edmund Burke, in that masterly letter '' to a noble Lord," deplores the fact 
that Providence had taken from him a worthy and capable son, leaving him 
without an heir to perpetuate his name and his honor and to vindicate the 
partiality of his sovereign, who had placed him in the line of the titled aris- 
tocracy of England ; and m the humility of a broken heart he considers his 
loss irremediable ; for he says, '' at this exigent time the loss of a finished man 
is not easily supplied." What pathos in the suggestion — the wreck of a name, 
the destruction of a title, the ruin of a house ; no hope of posterity, that fruit 
of ripened maturity of Manhood, — ** the loss of a finished man," Who shall 
put a price upon a finished man? Who shall give us the full analysis of what 
constitutes a finished man? In him is the vitality of two human beings, all 
of the just, and the true, and the good that can be imparted by love and care 
and daily duty and patriotism and religious purpose; all history is his 
instructor ; all art his benefactor ; for him the sun shines and the rain falls ; 
in him are the divine elements, the crowning work of nature, the emblems of 
sovereignty ; the future is the realm to which he has fallen heir, and in which 
lie possibility and royalty. 

When is a man finished, and at what age? Montaigne was a finished man 
at 13, William Pitt at 21 — some men are never finished ; some, like the Rhode 
Island Greening, must wait for time to mellow their juices and tone down 
their asperities. It takes time to finish a man; as Burke said, he could not 
be easily supplied in an exigent moment; but sooner or later, when finished, 
his faculties are rounded out, equally poised, athletic, an independent per- 
sonality facing the great impersonality. 

How shall he be finished ? What a waste of waters has this question traversed, 
leaving no certain track for us to follow! Throwing aside all sophistry, 
unhorsing all hobbies and going to the root of the matter, he is the best fin- 
ished man who has the facilities, the scope, and the wish to finish himself. 

So far as we are concernjBd we have ended our duty, when we have given 
him just facts enough for nutrition, just rules enough for general guidance, 
just language enough for lucid expression, and logic enough for discretion ; 
then if he has will, which we cannot give, and keen desire, which we can only 
stimulate, and sound principles, which will come largely from our good exam- 
ple, he will be better left alone. You can only start him in life ; I beg of you 
start him as a finished man. He may be young, he may be small, but let him 
be finished ; let him be in harmony with himself; all his faculties freCj age 
will round them out, and he will grow into the full stature of manhood with 
a personality whose divining rod shall tap all the springs of nature,, and whose 
magic wand shall marshal into line wealth, and honor, and high station, and 
everything that is good in this life Und the life to come. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I am glad of this opportanifcy 
to express my high appreciation of the grand and good work in which yoa are 
engaged. I value it. I am interested in it, and I have heen so interdsted 
from my early manhood to the present time. I was a district school teacher 
for several winters. The generation of that day did not have the adyantages 
for acquiring an education as the hoys and girls of to-day have. We had to be 
contented with three months' schooling per year, the remaining nine months 
at work on the farm. Our log school-houses were seated with slab seats around 
the room ; and heated with a fire place at one end of the building, so that the 
children had to change about to warm themselves. Yet the boys and girls of 
that day got a good practical education. 

A short time ago I attended the opening of the new Library building at Ann 
Arbor. While looking at the beautiful building, and listening to the exercises 
attending its opening, I could not help thinking of the men of my age^ along 
time ago, how few are left. They were the very men who founded the great 
University which gives so much credit abroad. I was one of the founders of 
that institution. 

It is unnecessary to state to you that I am unaccustomed to public speaking 
of this kind. I have had some experience in talking on politics bat have 
never had the honor of addressing an audience of educators. I am proud of 
the opportunity. Before closing, allow me to speak a word for your honored 
President, Mr. Estabrook. I have known him for years and have watched his 
progress with interest, and as years go by I know and honor him more and 
more. His days of usefulness are apparently far from their termination. I 
hope it will always be the policy of our people to keep good teachers when we 
get them. The perpetual changing of teachers is the great evil of our district 
schools. 

When listening last evening to the eloquent and entertaining address of our 
friend Mr. Willits, I was prond and pleased to "know that he is at the head of 
our Normal School. I have known Mr, Willits from boyhood up. I have 
watched his progress and rejoiced at his success. I watched his record as a 
Congressman, and I now say that if his district had kept him in Congress he 
would be worth more to the state than the entire delegation is to-day. Our 
people make a great mistake in not returning men to Congress for more than 
one term. My own district very rarely sends a man for second term, and I 
consider that she might as well not have been represented at all. Again allow 
me to say that I am glad of this opportunity of meeting with you, and wish to 
express my sympathy with your work, and that I am willing to do anything in 
my power to aid you in your work, and bid you a hearty God speed. 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



COURSES OP STUDY FOR SMALLER HIGH SCHOOLS. 

BY H. G. BANKIK. 

There is a current opinion that something is the matter with the high 
school. Journalists attack it vigorously ; newspapers allude to the disease in 
a sarcastic way, but do not point out any remedy. Ex-Gov. Butler attacks the 
high schools of the old Bay State. Men of learning say 'Hhe high schools are 
all wrong." These rarely attest their wisdom by suggesting methods by which 
this great wrong may be righted. Practical educators exclaim '*too much 
cram,^ but it seems difficult for these reformers to draw the line between 
theory and practice. Many of their experiments are in the crucible ; the alloy 
still mixed with the gold. Business men throw out broad hints of our errors, 
but they have no time to investigate. Him who shall solve the problem how 
to make our high schools most useful to the masses, a civic wreath of greener 
laurel awaits than ever crowned the victor at Olympia. Alas I I am not he 
who shall stand before this array of pedagogues, exclaiming '* Eureka ! '^ 

In the older schools of medicine, bleeding was a remedy for all ills of the 
body. In the days of '61 and '62, at sick call, we stood before the surgeon's 
tent and received our rations of quinine and blue pill for all diseases flesh was 
heir to. During the prevalence of our much vaunted school system courses 
of study for our high schools have been prescribed in much the same way, 
without reference to local demands. 

By no moans is it the work of a novice to lay out courses of study for our 
smaller high schools that shall meet the expectations of the past, the require- 
menDs of the present, and the demands of the future. 

The much talked of Quincy methods seem not yet within our reach. We, 
certainly, do not desire to introduce the arts and trades into our smaller high 
schools. The education of the hand is not pressing to the front as thirty 
years ago. 

When a trade is learned by years of application the next day announces the 
discoverv of a new force in nature which men of education at once harness 
that it may be controlled and directed. Every decade sees many trades prac- 
tically set aside by use of new machinery. Our higher civilization creates an 
inventive spirit that renders years of apprenticeship theoretically useless. 
Industrial education can have no sure place in our schools. The practical is 
something different from this. 

The stubborn fact remains for us to face, that '' there are more first-class 
places than there are first-class men to fill them." The demand for intelligence 

34 
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to direct exceeds the snpply. There is do round of daily toil that cannot be 
advantaged by education. Industry divorced from knowledge is a '' mariner 
upon an unknown sea without a compass." Yet the varied industries of Mich- 
igan give shape to advanced education, and more or less hold in their grasp 
the destinies of our high schools. 

The general education that has been in our schools and is yet famished, 
modified to meet local demands, is the best practical education thus far 
developed. 

We are to consider in this paper what ought to be done in our smaller high 
schools. ''Not how much but how well" is by no means an axiom in oar 
high schools. 

Book-keeping, rhetoric, astronomy, geology, chemistry, mental and moral 
philosophy, ancient and modern languages, music, drawing, painting, clamor 
for recognition and admission. 

I protest against the theory that village high schools shall conform them- 
selves to one course of study. The mining district, largely of foreign parent- 
age with its mass of pupils irregular in attendance, does not readily adapt 
itself to the Latin-scientific course. The manufacturing town where pnpils 
come and go, and go more than they come, cannot do the same kind of work 
as the more retired centers of our fine agricultural districts. In the latter 
towns the average attendance at school is not more than five years, all told. 

Shall these pupils be denied the advantage of higher studies because they 
are not up to grade? Common sense says, ''too much trash" down stairs, 
and asks us why we do not clear away the accumulated rubbish instead of 
covering it with nickel plate. We are all seeking the best. We think we are 
doing the best, yet many of us are satisfied that our high schools are not 
yielding very profitable returns for the amount invested. We sow the seed, 
cultivate the growing crop, uproot tares, destroy weeds, but there is not a sat- 
isfactorv result. 

There are many obstacles in the way. Too small proportion of our pupils 
reach advanced grades. Our compulsory law exists ; some of us woald like to 
see it extended two years. Others with more philanthropy if with less philos- 
ophy prefer to send out the missionary rather than the officer after the truant* 
Our compulsory law does not do any harm even in our villages, but there is no 
real penalty attached and it seems to be no one's business. Under existing 
circumstances the teacher can effectuallv reach more than the constable. 

It is true the indijfference and neglect of parents to send children regularly 
to school is a hindrance to our work. Localities dijffer in this respect. Where 
a boy can earn 50 cents to $1 per day at some light work in the shops, it is 
difficult to have him see that he can really earn more in a good school. Mis- 
sionary work will not always reach the parent. 

The reverence of the average American for the dollar is born in him. He 
comes by it naturally. The pupil is absent from school and sometimes obliged 
to be; the bread and butter question is a serious one. Frequently in our 
smaller schools we adopt the rigorous city restrictions relating to tardiness and 
absences. After five half days we send warning to parents that we will 
suspend pupil, and possibly the boy is *' keeping the wolf from the door" 
while the parent is " under the doctor's care." Against such proceedings I pro- 
test. Do we not drive away from school as a rule the very class who need our 
influence the most? The public school is designed for the masses. Why 
suspend a pupil all the time because he is obliged to be absent part of the 
time? Our greatest difficulty at present is securing regular attendance and 
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it is hardly possible to obtain it by making absence a penalty for previous 
delinqaencies. '' Oar village high school ought to be more elastic and adapt 
itself to surrounding circumstances." 

Our success as to quality of work depends much upon the trained teacher. 
We, annually, grind out grists of graduates, the largest list just as we are 
about to withdraw from the school. Many of these pupils have dipped into 
everything; tasted science, chewed language, swallowed arithmetic, and 
digested nothing. Our School Boards do not help the matter by putting the 
graduates with the longest essays in the lower grades as teachers. 

.What the course should be in our high school depends largely upon the 
preparatory work in intermediate grades. As long as we adhere to the prac- 
tice of experimenting upon new and untried teachers in primary grades, we 
shall be obliged to do district school work in our high schools. Granted, that 
new teachers must commence somewhere; admitted, that all teachers of 
experience do not know how to teach. Too small proportion of our teachers 
get Normal training, or its equivalent. Let us rejoice that the prospect for 
trained teachers grows brighter and brighter, for the demand is imperative. 

This deficiency is remedied largely by hard-working superintendents and 
principals. Even here there are obstacles. Their time for supervision is lim- 
ited. In our smaller schools from one-tenth to one-quarter time is given 
them, or rather they take it. Many of us spend that time doing little harm 
as possible, endeavoring to avoid jars and collisions, trying to have everything 
run smoothly, going ^round obstacles and keeping harmony in the district. 
We see there is something wrong, but we are loath to create any excitement. 
Such schools may look well on the outside, but they are like the beautiful 
apple with a canker worm at the core. 

The enthusiasm and devotion of Estabrook, joined to the independence of 
French, will remedy this kind of school. 

Too many of us at the head of graded schools are working constantly for 
No. 1. We have an eye upon a larger school; we long to plead for a client's 
justice and to harrow the mTnds of jurors; to stand in the pulpit; to write 
prescriptions in Latin. We give the time that should be devoted to mission- 
ary work to getting ready for another profession. Emerson, asked by a friend 
where he should send his boy to school, was more than half right when he 
replied : "Not what school but who is the teacher.** 

The primary department of a graded school of two teachers is better because 
of the secondary. Good work ought to be done in a school of three teachers. 
They can do eight years* work to advantage; if the minor branches are 
taught by teachers who understand and enjoy their work, much of science, 
language, philosophy, and history, may be interwoven. There will be an 
advanced room ; why not call it a high school? Need it attempt to do the 
same amount of work as Pattingill of Ithaca, or Plowman of White Pigeon? 
If the course of this high school be reading until he can write correctly ordi- 
nary business letters and forms, arithmetic as we use it in active life, general 
geography, hygiene of the school-room, language lessons, that he do less 
violence to his mother tongue, XT. S. history, civil government; and if these 
branches be well taught, this school will reach a higher standard than ordi- 
nary schools of this class, and the fortunate pupils will be prepared for 
advanced instructors. The foundation work ought to be well laid, and in order 
to do this well, reviews of work hastily done in lower departments where 
teachers have three grades each, must be insisted on in the high school. 

An occasional examination of pupils by county board of wide-awake exam- 
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iners or by a committee of competent patrons^ will give a stimalas to thoroagh 
preparatory work. 

We mark too high. It gives the pupil a false idea of himself, and he is 
astonished at his standing when marked by a common sense examiner. 

In schools where there are four teachers employed, ten years' work can be 
done. Again, different work is demanded according to surrounding circum- 
stances. This school ought to be in the hands of a principal of experienoe, 
or of one who has had special training for his work. As soon as the principal 
ascertains that the preparatory work has been poorly done, it should be 
attacked at once ; the building should wait for foundations. I need not relate 
the story of the poor brick in the wall. Teach reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, review geography without being confined to text-book, drill upon 
elementary sounds, correct inaccuracies of speech ; be not in such hurry to 
start classes in Latin and German. Hold back geometry; commence algebra 
slowly, keeping an eye upon those who do not readily grasp the idea of expon- 
ent n-1. In addition to course of study suggested for schools employing three 
teachers, this high school may study our best authors, the structure of plants, 
physiology, elements of natural science, outlines of history, algebra. The 
principal will take two advanced grades; perhaps send a class to recite to 
grammar teacher, who has seventh and eighth grades. If the languages are 
begun in this high school there certainly ought not to be more than one year's 
Latin, and this may be at the expense of English, if not taught in a mas- 
terly way. 

Eleven years' work can be done and ought to be done in many schools where 
five teachers are employed. The 8th division will frequently sit in a high 
room, making four grades in the room without the 12th year. 

Localities will effect the quantity of work done and to a certain extent the 
quality. The character of subordinate work will affect higher instruction. 
Pupils are hurried into the high school often by the consent and frequently 
urged by the principal, having passed everything from 95 to 100. This high 
marking prevails to an alarming extent. If the pupil is wading chin deep in 
algebra, geometry, Caesar, chemistry, and is not learning to swim, wouldn't he 
better make for the nearest shore as soon as possible? There is an occasional 
case of drowning in higher mathematics; of being swept underneath a sub- 
junctive wave never to rise again ; of a broken limb by stumbling over a new 
nomenclature. If the languages are taught in this school would you attempt 
going farther than Cicero? If the learner be not well grounded in general 
information as well as necessary requirements, wouldn't he better post up afcer 
wading through Caesar? Would any man of sense attempt to turn off the same 
amount of work as in a school where twice as many teachers are employed? 
The quality might be as good, but here is where we miss it. We aim at the 
mark but our guns scatter shot; our game flies off to be shot at by better 
marksmen. 

Kow I come where the shoe pinches, to high schools which have two to three 
teachers, including time given by superintendent, the entire school employing six 
to twelve teachers. These high schools ca/i do good work, but they are the very 
schools that attempt instruction in everything the Normal School at Valpa- 
raiso advertises, including Normal instruction. The course of study now in 
some cases is heavier than Bajtle Creek, even than Ann Arbor. An effort is 
made to promise to do the same amount of work and to prepare for the Uni- 
versity. One can hardly enumerate the studies pursued, at least named in the 
circular. Chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, astronomy, political econ- 
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omy, book-keeping, 4 years of Latin, 2 yearg of Greek or German, sometimes 
French, trigonometry, mental and moral philosophy, rhetoric, geometry, 
general history, literature, music, drawing, painting, poetry, and the end 
is not yet. This coarse of study for high schools with one to two ' assistants 
certainly is not lacking in upper stories and mansard roof. There are but few 
builders but the agreement has been made to finish the structure in the same 
time as though there were thrice as many workmen. No time of course to put 
in stays., braces, and girders; it looks strong and the contract will possibly be 
accepted if we manage to keep on the good side of the board. 

Sailing before the breeze in full canvas, we shall some day be struck by a 
storm of organized public opinions and unless we reef some of our fore and 
main sky sails, we shall be in danger of losing our mansard. Such schools are 
not getting boys and girls ready for life's conflicts. 

Now this school might do good work in English, including reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, language. If some of the pupils are preparing for the 
University or college they can read Gsesar, Cicero, two books of Virgil with 
homeopathic doses of Latin prose judiciously administred, but why not make 
the work so thorough that it will not have to be gone over again? Boise's les- 
sons in Greek or equivalent and a few chapters in Anabasis if the pupil wants 
the discipline of Greek in college. Let the pupils realize that school is a mini- 
ature world. Graduate him if you please, but be sure that he is ready for the 
senior year at Ann Arbor, or any other first-class high school ; be sure that he 
can enter any senior preparatory class at college. Bring him this far and he 
will find a way to go on, or he will make a way if he strives to do so. Nothing 
can hold him back if he has not had a taste of everything. Let there be some- 
thing ahead of him he has not tasted. Aid his digestion by not cramming him. 
You can make a high-school student dyspeptic. No, it does not matter what 
he takes, but it does matter very materially who prescribes his medicine. 

If a boy has tho right metal in him and has been well taught in his mother 
tongue's necessary accompaniments, he will reach after more Latin and by 
and by the Greek if he needs it. And he will grow faster and better than if 
you force him to take it. 

There are high schools that have done excellent work in language, and have 
prepared o per cent, of the pupils in Latin and 3 per cent, in Greek for entrance 
into the University, but the 90 per cent, getting ready for business, at brief 
notice^ have been shamefully neglected. In such schools English is regarded 
a baser metal ; touch, taste, handle everything lightly, but do not learn any- 
thing seems to be the rule. 

If to get 3 per cent, of the pupils ready for college in high schools with one 
to two assistants requires the sacrifice of essentials in the 90 per cent. ; if it 
mean poor readers, poor writers, poor spellers; if business arithmetic, history, 
geography, civil government, English literature, elements of natural science 
be slighted, and the graduate cannot pass examination entitling him to second 
grade certificate or its equivalent, then preparation for college better be trans- 
ferred to high schools where specialists are employed. It will take years of 
pruning in all departments of smaller schools before we may expect the trees 
to bear first-class fruit. We must dig round the roots, and not neglect longer 
thorough pruning. Our young trees have grown too much to branches. Our 
schools must be our gardens, we must plow in the soil of thought, and I 
believe in deep plowing. We must cultivate thoroughly while the plant is 
young, keep the growing crop free from weeds and just before maturing work 
it twice in a row each way. Then the best of teachers, those who love their 
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work well, shall do advanced work la high schools, and not neglect going oat 
in the waysides of life to gather in to educate those so poorly prepared to 
battle with the world. 

Why not have special courses for pupils of our mining, manufacturing, and 
commercial towns which call for services of the youth at an early age? Why 
are these boys and girls ignored when we make up our courses of study? Less 
than five years in school and sometimes less than three months in a year 
these bread and butter earners are rarely taken into account. 

Can't we manage that a boy of 14 years may not be obliged to trudge along 
with another of eight because he has not had all the preliminary, cat and 
dried, machine requirements of grade? Why not have the older pupil where 
reasoning powers of maturer age may be called out that he may make his time 
count while he is in school, thodgh he be not able to tell the capitals of the 
oases of Sahara? 

Teach him to read, to spell, to write ; teach him the principles of percent- 
age (he may want to loan money by and by to the rich man's son) though he 
has not passed denominate numbers ; put questions upon the board each day 
for him to look up in geography, natural science, and government; teach him 
to love his country and he will read its history ; awaken in him a thirst for 
knowledge, but do not keep him in primary grades until his personal pride is 
crushed as he tramps on side by side with his inferiors (in judgment to say 
the least), glad when he passes forever from the school. He will grow up to 
be a high-school hater, and will work and vote against it. Why shouldn't he 
with such experience? 

The courses of study should be for the masses. Localities must be taken 
into account as to quantity, and to a certain extent, to quality of work. 
Preparation for college should not be the main thing in view for the Tillage 
high school. Missionary work among parents and pupils must be done by the 
teachers. Pupils should be urged to make attendance consecutive. They 
should not be driven from the schools because they are not able to take full 
advantage of them. Their course of study should generally be chosen for 
them. 

Good reading (I do not mean elocution) ; legible writing; accurate spelling ; 
a thorough training in English language, including the study of our best 
authors; a general knowledge of geography; history of our own country; 
elements of natural science ; how villages, townships, cities^ counties, state, 
and nation derive their just powers, and how these powers are exercised; busi- 
ness rules of arithmetic practically applied should be required of every pupil. 

If the principal and assistants will be the power behind the throne, organ- 
ize and direct the workings of a good lyceum. Let it be auxiliary to, and a 
part of the high school. Let it meet once a week, and as regularly as any 
session of school. Let it be officered by the students, but unless the teachers 
are the real power, it will not be progressive. Well selected recitations, good 
music, original essays and addresses, a discussion in committee of the whole, 
roll call of members responding to their names with appropriate sentiments, 
remarks under the good of the lyceum, each evening, will furnish an excel- 
lent programme. Do not fear too much light. Let the great, social, political, 
moral, reform, religious questions come before the students for consideration 
and discussion. Stand at the helm, teacher, with your hand constantly upon 
the wheel I This will make additional work, but a true teacher has great 
patience, abounding kindness, untiring industry, unwearying self-sacrifice, 
and the devotion of a martyr to the underlying principles of true Christian 
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character, and he should live for if he would live in his pupil. There will 
now be something to educate in the full meaning of the term. The pupil 
will commence to think, and if he has been compelled by stern necessity that 
knows no law to enter the list of bread winners, he is better prepared to be 
pushed around by his fellows than if you had given him a smattering of 
everything. The world we battle with soon takes off the polish unless there 
is real worth underneath. If he is still at school commence to draw him out; 
he can feed himself now. The teacher has done the best work of the coiftse 
when he has created in the learner a desire for higher education. Let the 
course of study in every school commence with home-like resemblances in 
the primary, and as the pupil advances try to have the course so elastic that 
he shall feel himself getting ready to take his place in the struggle for bread 
into which he may be cast without a day's warning. '^ Power lies not always 
in what is taught." Very frequently teachers energize circumstances, and 
circumstances create power. 

Be thou, teacher, thoroughly trained in methods, but sure success 
depends upon your own inspiration. ^'Not in natural endowments, rather in 
energy is the difference between our pupils.'' Perseverance wins, but intellect 
furnishes directive intelligence. 

While the learner is gathering knowledge, let us not forget to remind him 
that God promised Solomon length of days, riches, and honor, if he would 
walk in the wise ways of David, his father; that all else should be added to 
his choice of wisdom if he sought ''first the kingdom of God and his right- 



eousness." 



Oh, that we may realize the responsibility resting upon us as we *stand 
before our pupils as object lessons in morals and in manners. Oh, that we 
may have the moral courage to stand boldly for right, though we stand alone ! 
Oh, that we may breathe into every lesson we teach the breath of that higher 
life taught by Him "Who spake as man never spoke before." May we, by 
the personal magnetism of pure lives, lead our pupils to that ''Peace which 
surpasseth human understanding." 

Whatever the course of study, let us try to order our lives and shape our 
work that "the good desires within our pupils may have their perfect work." 
Besults will grow unknown to our philosophy, and the harvest will not fail. 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

Eugene Milleb, of Grass Lake, said : 

I believe that some Latin should be taught in our smaller high schools, but 
agree with the paper that we should not aim to prepare students for the Uni- 
versity. The high school should make its work so as to assist the pupils of 
district schools. A principal with one assistant in the high school and a four- 
years' course, should double his classes, that is, put two classes together, one 
of one grade and one of another for instance, two grades recite together in a 
language class or civil government, thus, by selecting subjects that do not 
require previous study, more studies can be taken and more time devoted to 
each class. 
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Horace Phillips, of Elkhart, Ind., said: 

The thoronghness of the educatioQ of to-day is seriously qaestioned. We 
have too much memorizing of dates iu history and not enough of the philos- 
ophy of history. We do not deal enough in the practical use of grammar^ too 
much analysis and not enough writing. 

?. L. Bbhis, of Portland, said : 
helieve that we should spend more time in reviewing studies. It is my 
belief that the pupils in our high schools should take three new studies and 
review one old one. When I came to Portland I found that the board had 
ordered out the classics and I believed it to be a mistake. After a year's 
experience, however, I have become converted, and now believe that the classics 
should not be taught in our smaller high schools^ and, perhaps, not short of 
college. 

M. 0. Graves, of Howard City, said : 

With the gentleman's remarks as regards the teaching of Latin in the 
smaller high schools 1 must agree. But to the latter part of his remarks I 
heartily object. Latin and Greek should be taught and taught tborongbly. 
During the past year I have been obliged to observe many deficiencies in the 
elementary training of our schools. In the examination of pupils applying 
for admission to the Business College, with which I was connected, we found 
scarcely ten per cent, prepared in the fundamental principles of arithmetic; 
not fifteen per cent, have a good handwriting. These pupils come from high 
schools, from village schools, and from district schools. I am sorry to say 
that in these important branches little difference is to be observed between 
the district school pupil and the high school pupil. '^ Brethren, these things 
ought not so to be." 

W. E. Ransom, of Stanton, said : 

The so-called practical studies can be thoroughly mastered and yet leave 
time in our high schools for the study of the classics. I believe that Latin has 
an effect in the symmetrical development of the mind that no other study can 
have and, therefore, cannot be dispensed with. 



THE EDUCATING POWER OF THE CLASSICS. 

BY A. W. GOULD. 

We are fond of asserting that the study of the classics is one of the best 
modes of educating the youth of to-day. Do we mean by this that the mere 
ability to read Latin and Greek is, in itself, such an essential part of a liberal 
education that it is worth contending for? Hardly. 

There was a time when Latin was the key to all the scientific and historic 
knowledge of Europe, and Greek and Latin contained the only literary master- 
pieces worth studying; and at that time the knowledge of Latin and Greek 
was absolutely indispensable to any real education. If a father could give his 
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son bufc a year or two of schooling, the two best things he conld have him 
taught were Latin and Greek. 

But now there is nothing worth reading in either language that h^s not been 
translated into English, and the scholars of to-day have, with but few and unim- 
portant exceptions, given up the use of Latin as a means of communicating 
their thoughts to the world. Yet the feeling still lingers in t^e minds of many 
parents, especially those who have themselves no knowledge of the ancient 
languages, that in some mysterious way the ability to read Latin and Greek, 
no matter how imperfectly acquired, how little used, and how soon forgotten, 
is education, and that without this ability there is no education. This is the 
real Fetich, the Teraphim of the modern household, that Mr. Adams has dis- 
covered by some chance, and held up to the eyes of the world last summer in 
his famous Phi Beta Kappa oration, as the chief idol of the Colleges of 
America. 

Of course we all admit that, if a father can supplement the common school 
instruction that his son has received by only one or two years of study before 
putting him into the business of life, it Is better for him to train this son for 
the duties of his position rather than just start him in Latin and Greek. This 
the Colleges say by their scientific schools and courses ; this the community 
admits by the establishment of special and technical schools. These schools 
train, but do not educate. The graduates of our Business Colleges, our Schools 
of Technology, of West Point and Annapolis, are admirably trained, no doubt, 
for their special calling, but no one will maintain that they are educated. 

But if a father can take time, not merely to train, but also to educate his 
sou, why should we insist upon that son spending several of the most precious 
— because the formative — ^years of his life in the study of Latin and Greek? 
Why is the study of these languages and the reading of eight or ton authors in 
them an essential part of a liberal education ? Is it merely because of the 
training the mind receives in mastering the difficulties of the languages? If 
so, then it might seem that the more difficulties they encountered, the more 
training they would receive; and that consequently the old-style teachers who 
had their pupils commit whole pages of unintelligible grammar and read the 
most difficult authors with the most meager notes — and those in Latin — were 
right, and we moderns all wrong with our many devices for making study 
easy and even dispensing with grammar altogether, as some extreme advocates 
of so-called Natural Methods propose to do. No doubt a clever man could 
make out quite a case and a good one too, for the unconscious mental training 
the student gets in learning these languages even in the easiest way; but I 
greatly fear that our scientific friends — or shall I call them our enemies? — 
would find some specious substitute that would seem to be as good a training 
field, and spmething more. 

Or shall we assert that Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil, Xenophon, Homer, and 
Lysias, and the other classical authors, are so vastly superior to anything in 
our modern literatures, that no young American, however well read in Eng- 
lish, French, and German, can be called educated without having perused four 
books of CsBsar, six orations of Cicero, and like definitely ascertained amounts 
of the other authors? Surely we would not admit that we should have to go 
outside even of the language we speak to find noble and inspiring poetry, 
graphic and eloquent prose. 

If then we do not wish to rest our case for the study of the Classics merely 
on the splendid training which the student who masters them receives, nor yet 

35 
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on thab combined with the noble literatare they contain, what farther reason 
have we to give for still insisting upon their forming an essential part of the 
broadest acid best education ? 

Perhaps the answer will be apparent when we consider that the Art, the 
Literature, the Philosophy, the laws and institutions and customs — in short, 
all the chief elements of the civilization of modern Europe and America — ^say- 
ing only the grand addition of Christianity — are the development and outgrowth 
of the civilization of Greece and Rome. In what way can a young man of the 
19th century gain the clearest conception of our place in the genealogy of 
nations, the best understanding of our literary forms and our philosophical 
systems, of the significance of our art and architecture, our laws and institu- 
tions? Is it not from a thorough and thoughtful study of the life and litera- 
ture, the laws and institutions of our intellectual ancestors, the Greeks and 
Romans? For they are our real ancestors, though wo may claim descent from 
the Goths and Vandals who overran their provinces and overthrew their 
empire. The laws and institutions of Rome were built so grandly ; her lan- 
guage, with its stores of literature and its Greek culture, was so wrought into 
the national life throught its broad dominions, that we still find their impress, 
long after that which gave them shape has crumbled away and vanished into 
thin air like those wonderful molds which human forms have left in the solid 
clay at Pompeii. And the new matter that was poured into these molds only 
reproduced the old form and features. Therefore, though aliens in blood, we are 
still their offspring, and we cannot fully understand ourselves without under- 
standing them. If, as Americans, we need to study the cycle of events oon- 
nected with the Revolution in order to understand our present state; if, as 
Protestants, we need to study Luther's times in order to know why we are 
Protestants; then as citizens of the 19th century we need to study that civili- 
zation which has done more than any other single thing — save Christianity — 
to make us what we are. No other civilization, however complete, no other 
literature, however perfect, can ever take in our educational system the place 
of that of Greece and Rome; because they can never stand to us in the same 
relation that Greece and Rome hold to us. And however far we may advance 
beyond the literature and civilization of these times, they will still be the his- 
toric starting point, the cradle, as it were, of our modern life and literature. 

If then I am right in claiming as a result of the study of the Glassies, not 
merely an unsurpassed mental training and familiarity with some of the 
noblest masterpieces in the world's literature, but also an enlightening knowl- 
edge of che sources of our own literature, art, and philosophy, our laws and 
institutions, does it not follow that some attention should be paid to these 
things in our teaching? No doubt wo occasionally touch upon somo of these 
points, but I fear it is only incidentally and without any systematic progression 
in our instruction. We take great pains to teach the languages of Greece and 
Rome in the best way. We are careful to point out the force of cases and 
moods. We explain the construction of words and their relation to one 
another, and in all this we do well. But do we take equal pains to teach the 
literature of Greece and Rome? Are we equally careful to point out the force 
and beauty of the thought and expression? Do we explain the construction of 
the work itself and the relation of its parts to one another? its merits of con- 
ception and of execution? the qualities, in short, which make it one of the 
world's masterpieces? Do we criticise the abominable English into which the 
grand thoughts are too often rendered? When we have shown our students 
the plan on which Virgil built up his harmonious lines, do we also show them 
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the incomparably nobler plan on which he baiU his great epic? Do we show 
them wherein he failed to attain to his ideal — that failure that made him con- 
sign the whole work to destruction? Do we show them what it is that puts 
Homer above him, and above all other epic poets? Are not these opportu- 
nities for object teaching of the highest kind, and opportunities that may not 
recur again? 

Or, to take another phase of the subject, when we read an historical work 
do we make it something more than a mere exercise in grammar and transla- 
tion? Of course it must be that first. But need it stop there? What better 
chance will the young man who is reading GsBsar ever have to learn who the 
Germans and Gauls really were, and why GsBsar was butchering them by 
thousands, and what came of it all? When can the Freshman who reads the 
21st and 22d books of Livy better learn the real significance of that terrible 
struggle between the east and the west, that is not yet ended? Or, how can 
we better teacli them the habit of careful criticism, than by showing them 
these events in their true light, by the help of contemporary and subsequent 
literature? Yet, are we always careful that the student should know what 
view Polybius took of the men and events so scrapically described by Livy? 
How often do the students who read the gloomy eloquence of Tacitus and 
the sultry thunders of Juvenal, have the blackness lighted and brought to its 
true shade by the cheerful letters of Pliny? How many of our students even 
know so much as that there be any Polybius or Pliny? Too often we think 
our duty amply done if we refer them to the mischievous pages of Mommsen, 
or the fine-spun periods of Merivale, for all historical explanation of the sub- 
ject. 

Another point in which we fail is in teaching the classics as languages that 
are not merely dead now, but always have been dead ; the languages of peo- 
ple who have never had anything more than a dim, historic existence ; who 
fought battles, wrote books, and inhabited cities, and that was all. Why, 
Bobinson Crusoe is a thousand times more real to the schoolboy than any 
Greek or Roman, nay, than all the Greeks and Romans who ever lived. Must 
this needs be so? Can we not introduce our students into the houses in which 
these people lived and show them their books and furniture, their mosaics and 
frescoes, their magnificient sitting rooms, and their mean, cell-like sleeping 
apartments? Can we not take them with us to an early call upon Cicero, and 
follow him down the narrow, noisy street to the busy forum? Can they not 
accompany him to the midday bath, and to a modest evening banquet? Why 
may they not have a game of ball with Horace and MsBcenas? Stand in the 
ring of spectators that watch the young Romans wrestling or hurling the dis- 
cus ? Or trudge to school at cock-crow with the schoolboys of those times, 
sit on the benches beside them and look on their tablets, or hear them droning 
over their lessons, or wailing under their floggings? 

Why not let them march and camp with an army for twenty four hours? 
Or take passage on a ship of war and see a naval battle? Or spend a day in 
a beleagured city? Or go to a Pi'aetor's court, or accompany a Quaestor to his 
province? Then acies and agmeriy castra aiid navisy Qucestor and Frcetor will 
be something more to them than the empty, unmeaning words that they are 
now. '' XJnderstandest thou what thou readest?" is the rarest question asked 
in the school-room. 

Yet if this knowledge were of no particular value in itself, it would make 
their study of the languages less wearisome and more interesting. But as an 
essential part of the civilized life of the Greeks and Romans, it is indispensa- 
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ble to a righfc estimation of the relative position the 1st and 19th centuries 
occupy in the world's growth. 

This brings me to another failure in our teaching. We are too niach 
inclined to teach the classics and their surroundings as something wholly 
isolated, having no relation whatever to what preceded or followed, or to 
modern life and literature. We are, indeed, beginning to let our students 
know that the Greeks and Romans and English were originally the same 
people. We show them like words and forms as proof that these great streams 
were once united. But do we call their attention to another great stream 
whose course is marked by such stranded straws as our inch and ounce, the 
English d for penny and £ for pound? Our months and year, no doubt, they 
recognize, but could they tell where the Roman got his lustrum every five 
years, and why ho was always appealing to the setting and rising of the con- 
stellations to fix his dates and seasons? Do they know how those men of old 
settled such modern questions as protection and free-trade, taxation and rep- 
resentation, patronage and civil service? 

Within a year I have heard one of the foremost advocates of free-trade and 
the author of the most popalar treatise on Political Economy — a college pro- 
fessor and a college graduate — assert that no Greek or Roman, or barbarian 
even, had ever hit upon such a monstrous perversion of nature as protection. 
And he gave no little argumentative weight to the statement. Evidently he 
had read in his classics only *' words, words, words.'* 

Or, to take an illustration from the literary side of the study, are we careful 
enough to point out the circumstance out of which the work we may be read- 
ing grew, its influence on the works that followed it and on modern litera- 
ture? How many of even our best students have learned anything of the con- 
flicting influences of Greek and Roman models that gave the uEneid its shape, 
or of the peculiar effect its form has had on modern epic poetry? How many 
could tell why the Greek Lyric poetry and middle comedy were lost, while the 
old comedy and tragedy survived, and the effect of this on Modern Lyric and 
Dramatic poetry? 

Or do the glorious nature-myths of Greece unfold their beauty to our 
students and give them a key to the hidden meaning of the grim Northern 
Mythology and the quaint fairy tales of childhood? Do they give them 
glimpses into the mind of man in the far off childhood of the world? Does 
the nature-worship of Greece and Rome fall into its true place in the ^rcat 
world-wide groping after God, which St. Paul recognizes in his speech at Athens? 
Or are all these things still the unmeaning nioustrosities, the hideous cata- 
logue of unnatural marriages, misbegotten children, and revolting murders 
that they were to our fathers? 

These instances and illustrations, which lack of time has compelled me to 
put together hastily, have not, I fear, always been most happily chosen out of 
the perplexing abundance that offers itself, and any one of them by itself may 
seem of slight consequence. But I am persuaded that their sum is not of 
slight consequence. The student who has studied the classics in this way will 
have not merely a splendid mental training and cultivated literary tastes, but 
will have laid the broadest and best foundation for the successful study of 
modern languages and literatures, of history and philosophy, of science and 
art, and will be, in the truest sense of the word, an educated man. 

Of course all this will require on our part a thorough familiarity with the 
best literature of the languages we teach, and with the life of the peoples who 
spoke them, and no slight acquaintance with modern literature and the con- 
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stantly progressing work of modern scholarship. Yet I have known men who, 
though pretending to teach CsBsar, had never even seen a copy of his civil war 
or read Cicero's letters of that date. I have known men who claimed to teach 
Cicero's orations and yet had never read Sallast's account of the famoas con- 
spiracy, and had never by any happy chance stambled apon any other orations 
of Cicero than those in their school editions ; and teachers of Homer are not 
rare who have never read the Iliad through, and have but the vaguest idea 
what it is all about, or why the world makes such a fuss over it. Even in 
most of our New England colleges the teaching on all these subjects is 
extremely meager, unsystematic, and unsatisfactory. 

It may be objected tnat all or even a small part of this knowledge would 
overwhelm the student who has already all he can do to remember forms and 
words. 

Perhaps it would overwhelm him if poured upon him in undigested floods 
at inopportune times and in uninteresting ways. But can it be imagined that 
the boy who first hears of the Giants storming Olympus, and is briefly and 
clearly told what they were and why they were supposed to be the children of 
the earth and to storm Olympus, the bright abode, and why the sky-Father 
was supposed to have hurled them down to the unseen world — is it co be imag- 
ined, I say, that this boy will have a harder task to keep the story of the Giants 
clear in his memory than the boy who is simply told the genealogy of those 
monsters, their wild, unreasonable attempt and its disastrous result, as an 
unmeaning fancy of the Greek mind? Will the student who has had the 
Boman army and navy, camp and fortifications set clearly before him by de- 
scriptions and illustrations find it harder to read his Caesar and Livy than the 
student who stumbles blindly along clinging by mere force of memory to the 
half -understood words set down in his dictionary? 

It may also be objected that this higher instruction will be thrown away 
upon most of our pupils. That, of course, can only be answered by experi- 
ence. I have almost invariably found that even those students for whom the 
author and the language had no charm, would brighten into interest and 
attention when I described how ships wsre made and manned and sailed of old, 
or how a camp was laid out and fortified, and how its tents were pitched and 
its guards set and relieved, and when next they stumbled into castra or quin- 
queremis they found something more than mere words. 

Our scientific friends, too, may ask why all this caniTot be acquired without 
the trouble of learning the languages and reading the literature in the original. 
I will only ask them in turn why chemistry cannot be mastered without the 
study of its terms and symbols? Why astronomy cannot be thoroughly learned 
without any knowjedge of mathematics? Why, in short, a student cannot 
master any study by being simply told about it, or by reading one of those 
pernicious '' primers" which have so multiplied of late and seem designed to 
reduce the students' knowledge to a grade corresponding to their name. If 
these things are to accomplish their perfect work, they must be studied thor- 
oughly. 

I have made an exception of Christianity as the one great element of modern 
civilization that is not a development of the civilization of Greece and Bome. 
Yet even Christianity derives no slight advantage from this method of study- 
ing the classics. The thoughtful student who has gained a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the life and literature of the first century of our era, and compares it 
with the nineteenth, cannot fail to be overwhelmingly convinced of the bles- 
sings that Christianity has brought with it. In literature and art, in philosophy 
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and law, in everything, in short, that is not directly traceable to Christianity, 
how near to us the tirst century stands! but how far away, how unlike in all 
that touches religion. I think it was John Wesley who exclaimed, on seeing 
a hardened criminal dragged to execution : '' But for the grace of Ood, there 
goes John Wesley ! " and the thoughtful student feels like exclaiming, '^ Bat 
for the Orace of God this nineteenth century might have been as the first, or 
worse ! '* 

And as a field for study it is no slight merit that the classical times possess 
in being so unlike in this respect to our own day. The spiritual and intel- 
lectual intensity of the life of to-day, the wide-spread sympathy for all the 
ills of humanity, to say nothing of the more recent strides man has made in 
mastering nature's secret forces — these are things that the student does not 
and cannot appreciate at their true value, till he leaves the nineteenth century 
and all its life and literature, just as the constant dweller by the great Niagara 
does not perceive its awe-inspiring voice till he leaves it for a time. And the 
student who has thus severed himself for a little from his times, comes back 
with a clearer view of life and its meaning and mission, its greatness and its 
pettyness, something as the home-bred youth returns from his travels. 

It will be a sad day for America, an ominous day for free institutions, when 
this broadening and liberalizing education is neglected and each man is trained 
only in the narrow groove in which he intends to move; when each man sees 
only the little plot of ground on which he stands, only the little cycle of time 
in which he moves, and fights blindly through life for he knows not what, like 
a soldier in the dark. 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

W. S. Perry said: 

The very admirable paper to which we have just listened has outlined a 
field of classical study exceedingly broad and fertile. If the standard pre- 
sented is beyond the present reach of our schools, it is still an ideal that may 
well inspire our highesjj efforts for its realization. 

There is culture of a very high order in thus coming into contact with the 
wonderful civilization of those ancient peoples. But we shall be met with 
the oft-repeated assertion that this contact and culture may be attained in 
equal fullness through translations, without the expenditure of so much time 
and energy in conquering and handling the languages. 

If the classics are to retain their hold in the public high school, they must 
do so, we think, by justifying their utility as disciplinary studies. Can the 
classics be so taught in the early, or preparatory stage, as to give them coordi- 
nate rank with other studies in disciplinary value? To know the Greek so as 
thereby to come into possession of Greek thought, art, philosophy, and social 
culture, is of itself a great intellectual attainment and source of power, but 
liow is it with the plodder in Caesar and Xenophon? 

It is generally conceded that the classics, in all stages of their acquisition, 
cultivate attention, memory, and persistence, but for hard logic we are told to 
go to the mathematics. Now, what is the truth here? To be specific, every 
lesson in Latin is a problem that may well challenge the vigorous effort of 
the student's brain. Probably no language holds its thoughts so tenaciously^ 
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yields It np so reluctantly, as the Latin, and it is no mean mental gymnastics 
that wrests the trnth from its embrace. If this proposition should be doubted, 
it can readily be established by counting the ^^ ponies" that are stabled around 
the precincts of our colleges and classical schools. Normally, the tyro comes 
to the task of unraveling a Latin sentence with some bint of the trnth lurk- 
ing within by the few familiar forms of words it contains. He adopts a theory 
as to what that truth is. Galling to his aid the principles of the language he 
has learned, with lexicon at his elbow, and with faculties all alert, he proceeds 
to prove his theory; but he soon ree^ches sk redticiio ad absurdum. He retreats, 
forms a new theory, excludes intruding errors, and with more cautious but 
severer judgment, brings out the sough t-for-tr nth. Here reason and logic are 
brought into requisition and severely tasked, not in the same form as in geom- 
etry, but perhaps with quite as much discipline of the faculties. In geometry 
the truth is given at the outset in the plainest possible terms, and the task is 
to follow out, step by step, a series of obvious conclusions to the final proof. 
Of these two classes of mental effort, doubtless the Latin comes the nearer to 
original thinking — ^perhaps nearer than is found in the processes of any other 
study. It moreover employs the same faculties that are concerned in the 
affairs of life, or that carry the mind to its highest achievements. If the clas- 
sics be so taught as to call into vigorous exercise those powers of mind that 
are used in discovering and apprehending truth, there will result a mental 
grasp and discernment peculiarly suited to the problems of human experience. 

But, it must be admitted, there is much fruitless study of the classics. 
What, with unskillful teaching, crowded courses of study, and '' new educa- 
tion " ideas, they are in danger of being greatly emasculated of their effect- 
iveness in training the mind. Moreover, if they cannot be well and thor- 
oughly done in our schools, they would better not be done at all. Thorough- 
ness here is especially necessary to any return. It should be understood at the 
outset that the classics require time, and energetic brain-work ; they permit 
no undue hurry, no impatience. Particularly must the foundation be strongly 
laid. The method of doing the grammar is likely to be decisive of all that 
shall follow. 

In the elementary work, the topic method should be mainly followed. A 
single case, or verb form, or a single rule of syntax, carefully studied, amply 
illustrated, and immediately applied, will thus be permanently fixed in the 
understanding. Every form must be perfectly familiar, easily written, and 
must convey its appropriate meaning. This will call for painstaking toil and 
much repetition. 

There should be like precision in studying the literature. It should begin 
with sentential analysis, including the same classification into simple, complex, 
and compound sentences ; adjective, adverbial, and noun clauses, and other 
modifying elements, as in English grammar. 

Again, there should be a constant comparison of idioms ; for instance, the 
Latin subjunctive with the English infinitive; the ablative absolute with 
clauses of time, cause, manner, etc. ; inflection forms, with auxiliary verbs 
and prepositions. Such work as this will lead into the very fruitful domain of 
comparative grammar, which should be explored as far as time and circum- 
stances will permit. The forms and relations of words should receive thought- 
ful attention ; especially should all hard constructions be completely disen- 
tangled. Deviations of form are not important, and may be pursued ad KM" 
turn. 

The benefits of applying Latin syntax are often lost from superficial treat- 
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ment. The Latin language is not a j amble of sterns^ inflections, partioles, 
and arbitrary rales of syntax to be simply memorized. It is thoaght and 
history crystalized into a systematic organism ; a body of facts arranged and 
bound together by well-defined principles and correlated laws^ as scientifio in 
constitution as astronomy or chemistry. It should be studied as such. The 
form of a word, or nature of a construction, is a form of thought which is to 
be discovered. The old methods of applying rules of syntax were often 
mechanical and unmeaning. For instance, to say that ''nouns denoting 
cause, manner, means, or instrument, are put in the ablative/' is certainly 
not conducive of critical thinking, for ''cause and " means'' are widely 
separated in nature, and should be carefully discriminated. And even when 
a form has been traced to the ablative of " cause" or " means," the precise 
subordinate thought to be conveyed must be sought until found. We most 
lead the learner down to the mental logic of each form and rule if we would 
whet the mind to keen and accurate discriminations. To compass such ends 
most effectually it is well to limit the syntax exercises of a class (say in Cicero 
or Virgil) for a month or term, mainly to nouns, at times to a single case of 
the noun, then again to the verb, or some special function of the verb. This 
exhaustive, scientific method of training the mental faculties is the only kind 
that can fairly be regarded remunerative. Learners should be kept bnsy 
investigating and applying principles until the practice becomes a habit. 

Language studies have long been recognized as aids to expression, but too 
often in a sense that deprives them of all value. A study of language is 
something more than a study of empty words; it is the study of humanity; 
its history is the history of the race, and he who commands it may well be 
said to command the ideas and conceptions that have guided the march of 
nations, and ruled the world. 

In the matter of translating the old literary masters, there is too much 
blundering and smattering in the class-room to secure the best results ; too 
much stammering out incoherent ideas under the guise of translation ; too 
much content with half-knowledge, or stopping just short of success. Now, 
after duo attention to analysis, forms, and syntax, there must be a thorough 
study of the whole body of the text considered, as a vehicle for the convey- 
ance of thought. It must be made so familiar as to convey its truth with the 
clearness and certainty of the student's vernacular. It is the last work here 
that tells, and crowns the toiler. 

Translation is a double process. First, there is the extraction of the thought 
from its classic mold, which having been accurately done, the task becomes 
an exercise in English composition. Both of these operations should be kept 
distinct before the mind, to the end that both be thoroughly done. 

Incidentally, it may well be noted that this mastering to fullness of appre- 
ciation is essential to a love of the classics, as it also is to a competency of 
estimating the value of the classics in a scheme of education. It is certainly 
the only way to come into immediate contact with classic life, thought, and 
culture. Such a method may circumscribe the quantity and range of classic 
reading, but let it be borne in mind that it will be found more profitable to 
actually enter Home by a single street than to dally long and far around the 
suburbs of the city. 

Chas. H. Chase, of Leslie, said : 

In opposing the sentiments of this paper I am aware that I am placing 
myself in opposition to many of our most prominent educators. I must, how- 
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ever, express this opinion, tiiat the time is past when classical studies are to 
be made the basis of all education. Not that I would for a moment dispar- 
age classical studies in their proper place, but that they must take rank with 
technical studies — studies to be pursued as preparatory to particular pursuits 
or professions. 

The principal reason assigned of making the classics a basis of all education 
is their high disciplinary value. 

That they have a certain disciplinary power, I do not deny ; but that they 
discipline the mind in all directions, as has been asserted^ I cannot believe. 

Let me ask how many classical students carry out the principles of mathe- 
matics to the highest conclusions of modern science? How many can apply 
the principles of the differential calculus to the determination of the particular 
properties of the sphere — that it is the only body which has the same attrac- 
tion for any point without it, that it would have were we to suppose the whole 
mass to be at the center of magnitude ; that, in the case of a hollow sphere, 
any point whatever within is attracted equally in all directions? How many 
classical students can apply the calculus to the determination of the attraction 
of a cylinder, of infinite length and definite diameter, for the center of one 
base ; the attraction of an infinitely extended solid, of definite thickness, for a 
point in one surface ; of the cone for a point in its base or at its apex? 

How many can determine the solid of greatest attraction for a single point, 
and how that attraction compares with that of a sphere for a point at its 
surface? 

How many classical students follow up the investigation of chemistry, 
organic and inorganic, and from observed phenomena arrive at rational and 
graphic formulae, which indicate the most probable relation of the atoms to 
6ach other in the molecule? How many in the study of physics determine the 
relation of specific heat to the atomic weights of the elements; or, from the 
kinetic theory of gases, determine the mean path of a molecule? 

And so we may pass through all mathematical and natural science linos of 
investigation, any one of which is extensive enough for a life work. We find, 
too, that each gives a kind of discipline which cannot be attained through 
classical studies merely. 

Since we cannot follow all, wo must choose one of these lines to the exclu- 
sion of the classics, or the classics to the exclusion of all else ; otherwise we 
cannot even reach the boundaries of the known. 

It is further urged that classical studies furnish the best means of strength- 
ening the memory. 

To this I would say, that they strengthen the capacity of the memory at the 
expense of its retentiveness. 

The retentiveness of the memory depends upon the activity of the mind in 
receiving an impression. A fatal accident occurring within our sight is 
impressed so firmly upon our minds that it is never forgotten, and simply 
because the mind is aroused to its utmost activity. So, following up a mathe- 
matical investigation in which we are, in a certain sense> creators of the 
thought, performing a physical or chemical experiment, bringing the phenomena 
vividly before our eyes, or examining minutely an object of natural history, 
must impress the mind far more forcibly than a word, the mere sign of an 
idea. The memory cultivated by classical studies is one which can retain 
pages to-day, but which loses it all to-morrow. On the other hand mathemat- 
ical and scientific studies properly pursued impress facts and truths, the 
greater portion of which can never be erased. 
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A certain class of persons have an intense love of the past — find a greater 
interest in the past than in the present. The professions of some, too, seem 
to demand classical studies. To sach I woald say, study the classics by all 
means. But for those who live in and for the present, the all absorbing pres- 
ent, classical studies must give place to those more directly pertaining to 
modern thought and life. 



THE STUDY OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

AS A MEANS OP MENTAL CULTURE. 

BY LBROY HAL8BY. 

It would seem that there is not need of extended argument to establish the 
proposition that for the English-speaking person the systematic, long-con- 
tinued, exhaustive study of the English language and literature is of very 
great value, of prime importance, of absolute necessity, in any course aiming at 
the highest possible mental culture. Few teachers are prepared to deny that 
work in the language we use constantly is the most important provided for in 
our school and college courses, and that it should receive the major part of 
our time and energy in every stage of intellectual growth. Such is the theory; 
but does the practice correspond? So far as I am qualified to judge in most 
of our schools English is, taking into consideration its intrinsic and relative 
value, the most neglected of all studies. If I am right in my hypothesis that 
theoretically teachers and school officials admit what practically they do not 
put into operation, it would seem that something should be done to bring 
about a change in this regard. One of the most encouraging indications in 
educational matters is the marked attention that of late years has been and 
still is devoted to the discussion of methods of English work, and the conse- 
quent impulse to adequate English study that has manifested itself in our 
most advanced schools. But it is hard to break away from long-established 
custom, and there is room for large improvement in our best institutions, 
while many schools are following antiquated methods or no methods. In very 
few cases is there the systematic, thorough study of the English language and 
literature that alone will give satisfactory results, corresponding to those 
received from other lines of work. In view of these conditions it is eminently 
fitting that the teachers of Michigan should turn their attention to the discus- 
sion of the value and the modes of English work in all courses of study. 

No scheme of intellectual culture can be said to be creditable or worthy 
that fails to provide for protracted and thorough language training, in the 
fields of etymology, of syntax, of rhetoric, of literature. It is not claimed 
that language should be pursued to the exclusion of other means of mental 
discipline, but that it should receive more attention than any other line of 
study, inasmuch as it is the most essential, the most beneficial, the most 
practical department of mental work. Each study has its peculiar province, 
and each field of human knowledge should be cultivated to some extent by the 
one who is working for the broadest culture. Yet the field of language study 
is broader and more fertile and more prolific in bounteous harvests for the 
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faithful cnltivator than any other, and consequently he is wisest who works in 
it most frequently. 

It is hy the use of words that we acquire all our knowledge, express all our 
wishes, perform all our work. These wonderful instruments are constantly 
at our service, oheying our wills, bringing to us all our enjoyment and all our 
profit. The intelligent workman, the master mechanic, understands in its 
finest details the tool, the machine he uses. Should we not profit by his 
example and learn, as fully as we may be able, the force of these delicate and 
valuable tools of thought? The history of man, past, present, and future, is 
coincident with and conditioned on the history of words. Hence, we can see 
that language is that which enters more largely than anything, than all else 
into our individual interests and work. 

As a means of mental discipline, language develops faculties of mind that 
cannot so well be brought out by any other study. The examination of word 
forms and their marshalling in sentences cultivates the critical faculty. All 
successful linguistic study, in English or in a foreign tongue, depends upon and 
cannot be separated from critical investigation, close comparison, nice obser- 
vation of slight distinctions. In the analysis of words the intellectual faculties 
are quickened, sharpened, invigorated, giving to the mind a constantly devel- 
oping power of observing delicate differences, a fineness of discrimination, 
and accuracy of grasp that has a value displaying itaelf in everything with 
which its possessor comes in contact. The power thus acquired is strength- 
ened and amplified by analytical methods brought to bear upon the sentence, 
the paragraph, the prose or poetic masterpiece. The intellectual acumen and 
reliability springing from the critical and close observation of slight variations 
and modifications of forms and constructions, necessary to all worthy language 
study, have a value that cannot be exaggerated. Not alone the analytical, 
but also the synthetical methods must be brought into play. The worker in 
language must be a builder as well as a critic and an analyzer. He must gain 
the power to arrange the materials to which he has obtained access in his 
analytical work to use them in word construction, in sentence construction, in 
theme construction. The ability to estimate the value and force of the 
materials is of no great practical value unless there is present the constructive 
faculty. This faculty it is the aim of all proper linguistic study to develop. 
As the analysis accomplishes its work in quickening and sharpening the mental 
activities, so the synthesis serves its purpose in bringing the whole mental 
machinery into the lines of practical work, thus broadening the intellectual 
horizon and giving enthusiasm and zest in the mental pursuit. Analysis and 
synthesis must go hand in hand as coadjutors in language study, each in its 
own field cultivating the mind. 

Not only is the mind developed by the quickening power of etymological 
and syntactical study, theoretical and practical, but also by the contact with 
great minds in the literature is there a constant, all-elevating, and all-develop- 
ing force exerted upon the intellectual man. No one at the present day thinks 
of separating the study of language from the study of literature. Language 
work is but a preparation for work in literature, or, more properly, the two 
should be cultivated together, the language being studied constantly in the 
best literature. He who has acquired the power of reading a literature, 
whether it be of Oreece or Bome or France or Germany or England, has gained 
the right of entrance into the society, the intimate companionship of the 
greatest men intellectually^ In history we read the narrator's account of how 
great men appeared and acted and spoke. Of their thoughts we learn merely 
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from their acts. Even if the historian is eminently fitted for his task, the 
report comes at second hand, giving what may he a false interpretation, and 
at best is but a partial and imperfect view of the trae, the inner life of the 
great actor. In literature we see the workings of master intellects and imag- 
inations, we are made acquainted with the highest thoughts of the ages, not 
through a second person, but as they presented themselves to the minds and 
entered into the very being of the masters of their day, those who exerted the 
most lasting influence. No one questions the value of the study of history. 
If, as we are prepared to admit, the thinkers are the men who have effected 
the world's work, who have, by their own action and their guidance of the 
action of others, wrought out great destinies and ^'shaped the whisper of the 
throne ; " if a man's thoughts, finding expression in books as well as in action, 
especially his highest thoughts, are of more worth than action without intel- 
lectual power, should we not regard the study of literature — the work of the 
great minds — as having the higher value. Yet our school courses of study 
give the precedence to history. One who puts himself in the way of gaining 
a familiarity with the highest expression of the beauty, the truths the wisdom 
of a nation, as it appears in its literature, is certainly adopting the coarse that 
is destined to bring the largest return in mental advancement. No man can 
commune with the intellectually great and noble without showing in his own 
intellectual action the powerful impulse of mind acting upon mind. 

The study of literature disciplines the sBsthetical, as well as the intellectaal 
side of man ; and as the development of the taste refines and elevates the 
whole being, its reflex actioit upon the intellect must not be overlooked. The 
artistic appeals to us in literature as fully and as powerfully as it does on the 
canvas, in the marble, in the symphony, and its influence, wholesome and 
beneficial, is as marked in one case as in the other. Form, proportion, har- 
monious adjustment are so intimately associated with the best in prose and 
poetry, as well as in art, that in estimating the influence of literature we must 
give to them large place. Literature may, in its higher forms, not inappro- 
priately be classed with the fine arts. As the study of the great masters of 
music, or painting, or sculpture gradually develops a correct and true taste in 
the art, so the careful study of artistic expression and arrangement of thought 
will bring out a taste for the highest prose and poetry. Furthermore, since 
in good literature we find the noblest, purest, truest thoughts of the race, and 
since that which is noble, and pure, and true in thought must appeal to the 
aesthetic in man, there is in the best poetry and prose, aside from its expres- 
sion, an artistic influence. 

The study of literature — more especially of poetry, which, for this reason 
alone, should be read largely by every one — is of incalculable value in enlarg- 
ing and quickening the imaginative faculties, and, since these faculties are the 
highest in man, there is the consequent cultivation and elevation of the whole 
man. I can not do better here than cite from the recent address of James 
Kussell Lowell at the unveiling of the Fielding statue: **Not only are the 
most vivid sensations of which our moral and intellectual nature is capable 
received through the imagination, but that mysterious faculty, in its loftiest 
and purest exercise, rescues us from our narrow personality, and lifts us up to 
regions of serener scope and more ideal satisfaction. It cheats us with a 
semblance of creative power that seems almost divine, and exhilarates us by 
a momentary enlargement of the boundaries of our conscious being, as if we 
had been brought into relationship with elemental forces. Well may we value 
this incomparable gift; well may we delight to honor the men who were its 
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depositaries and instrninents/' He who enters into the world of Shakes- 
peare's imagination, by that action pushes back his mental horizon many 
leagues and breathes a fresher and purer atmosphere. 

The study of literature is of pre-eminent value for its moral influence. 
Most of the masterpieces of prose and poetry are pervaded by a high moral 
spirit, which influences the mind of the reader, bringing about a tnoral cul- 
ture contemporaneous and coextensive with the intellectual, the artistic, and 
the imaginative training. The value of this moral regimen accompanying 
the study of the best in literature should not be overlooked, not only by 
reason of its intrinsic merit, but also because of its indirect effect in disciplin- 
ing the intellect. Moral progress must be accompanied by intellectual 
advancement, and the two should be considered in connection with each 
other. The study of good literature in the great majority of cases develops 
the moral sense more rapidly and more truly than it can by any other means 
be educated. Only a small minority of readers, I take it, fail to develop the 
ideas of right and wrong by the perusal of the literary masterpieces, and we 
may say without injustice that even these fail not by reason of an absence of 
the distinction between right and wrong in literature, but in the face and in 
spite of the warnings and suggestions and teachings of literary masterpieces. 
I am aware that some of the great writers to a large extent have lacked the 
moral sense, but the number of such is extremely small in comparison with 
the whole number of authors of high standing. The mass of literature is 
characterized* by a high moral tone, and most especially is this true in the case 
of our English literature, which throughout its* history has developed to a 
marked degree moral ideas. 

It may be well to note here the theory that was advanced by a great writer 
of a past generation, which of late has been rediscussed, that the true literary 
artist has nothing to do with ethics, but must concern himself solely with 
aBSthetics. I wish to enter a dissent from this view, although it has received 
the sanction of great names. It is true that the literary artist will fail in his 
work if he moralizes formally and didactically; yet, as the lover of the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, he must put into his writings directly or indirectly 
those moral purposes which alone render life good and true, and consequently 
beautiful. The poet without the moral tone falls below his otherwise attain- 
able level. He may rise higher than his contemporaries by virtue of other 
excellencies, but he cannot rise so high as he would with that which alone 
gives true beauty to life and consequently to the expression of life in litera- 
ture. Is this want not the chief defect of the so-called Pre-Baphaelite poets 
of England to-day? Their refined paganism or etherealized sensualism, how- 
ever beautiful it may be externally, reveals the dreary void behind, due to the 
absence of what alone gives lasting beauty to life and literature. We rise 
from reading their pages witii the sad sense that here is superb poetry, artistic, 
melodious, with that alone absent which is absolutely essential to place it on 
the highest level — moral tone. How much better is the artistic finish inspired 
by grand morality of **In Memoriam '^ or the "Idyls of the King !'* It may be 
stated that this has no intimate connection with the theme under discussion. 
I claim that it is closely connected with our subject and must be considered, 
for we can not separate the moral from the intellectual culture due to literary 
study; the two must be treated in connection; the moral training aids in the 
intellectual discipline, and literature should be studied for its moral impulse. 

Whatever may be said as to the value of language study in general, may be 
afSrmed with increased emphasis when we come to the consideration of the 
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worth of our mother tongae and its literature as a means of mental training 
Here let it be said that no intelligent person favors the perusal of Snglish 
literature to the exclusion of other languages and literatures from our courses 
of liberal study. The liberally educated man must be more or less familiar 
with other languages than his own, as many as time and circumstances will 
allow. All disputes concerning the relative value of ancient and modern lan- 
guages resolve themselves into discussions as to which are the more beneficial, 
the more valuable, for a man who has time for only part of them. However 
the dispute between the classicists and modernists may result, if it ever arrives 
at settlement, no one will deny that one's own language is the most valuable, 
the most beneficial, and should therefore receive more of the student's time 
than any other. If there is opportunity to master but one language, that lan- 
guage for Anglo-Saxons should be the English. Far better is it to know 
English well, than to have some acquaintance with Oreek, or German, or Ital- 
ian, and an imperfect knowledge of English. Let us consider for a few 
moments the reasons for the very great value of the English language as a means 
of intellectual discipline, supplementing what has already been said as to lan- 
guage work in general. 

The English language is our own tongue. We use it daily, hourly, every 
minute — for we think in English. It accompanies us in all our work, in all 
the relations of life. It is our sole medium of daily exchange and recep- 
tion of thought. We cannot separate ourselves from it. Becognizing 
its immense practical value and service, using it constantly, we should 
not be satisfied with an imperfect knowledge, but should aim to use it 
correctly. It may be said that a thorough and systematic study of 
the language and literature is of no practical value to a business man. 
Certainly it is of great worth to the business man as well as to the scholar. 
Aside from its influence in turning one's attention from the narrow grooves 
of trade into fields of interesting research, it brings to a tradesman, a mer- 
chant, the same discipline that it extends to the professional man, a discipline 
that is just what the man of affairs needs to grasp understandingly and with 
foresight any matter of trade that may come to his hands. The study of 
English language and literature will broaden the understanding as nothing 
else will, enlarge the activities, excite the sensibilities, so that one is better 
prepared for taking up any work than he' would be without such study. Thus 
we see that English study is practically desirable for the merchant, for every 
one, and the natural inference would be that each student in our schools, no 
matter what occupation he may have in view, should be put in the way of 
getting this full training. Our boys and girls should be so educated that they 
will be brought under the guiding and correcting influences of good books. 
Thus will be acquired a taste for and interest in literature that will go with 
them through life, making them not only better citizens but better and wiser 
workers in their appropriate fields, and better men and women. 

As English is the study that is applied constantly and practically, as it 
enters so intimately into all the relations, all the interests of life, it is the one 
that enlists our attention most largely. The most practical study is the most 
interesting. The knowledge that there will and must be constant use will 
render one alert, attentive, quick to receive, ready in understanding, tenacious 
of facts and principles, strong in mental grasp, comprehensive in view, eager 
in pursuit. Other things being equal the most ample intellectual culture will 
be derived from that which is near to our every-day lives, that which is con- 
crete. The awakening of the enthusiasm alone is sufficient to guarantee the 
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truth of this statement. The enthasiasm will be awakened if the proper 
methods are followed to introdaco our public school pupils to the beat prose 
and poetry. Some who are prepared to admit the worth of language study 
may be inclined to think that the argument will not hold good for literature, 
at least as regards practical use. In addition to what has been advanced, it 
may be well to bear in mind that our English writers have concerned them- 
selves with all these questions of practical life that we, with our limited range 
of view, are too apt to imagine are confined to our time and locality. Human 
life is the same essentially in all ages, and if we can get for the simple read- 
ing the solutions of the problems that are vexing us, solutions that have been 
made by great minds, and that hold with slight modifications for our own 
conditions, — why should we not accept the gift and do all we can to put others 
in the way of receiving a like benefaction? 

Our mother tongue is a strong and rich language, full in its vocabulary, 
comprehensive in its range, exact in its discriminations, precise in its idioms. 
It is vigorous in its essentials, polished in its externals. Deriving strength 
from the Anglo-Saxon, it has retained its early vigor throughout its history, 
breathing in its fundamental forms the grand old spirit of independence, of 
self-reliance, of fire, of energy, of love of home and country, that have 
found noble expression in the work of our northern race throughout the world. 
^ The large number of monosyllabic words in our speech to-day bears witness 
to the simplicity and directness of our progenitors, revealing itself in element- 
ary forms that have survived. The skeleton, the essential part, the strength 
of the language is Saxon, including those words that express the simple, more 
necessary relations of life and home, — words that are developed first, noting 
earlier objects and thoughts. The introduction of romance elements has 
reduced the original crudeness. There has been a loss in vigor, but the gain 
in polish, in elegance, in comprehensiveness, more than compensates for it. 
A happy mean between the two has given the manly yet flexible tongue we 
speak. Combining, as it does, the elements of two great languages, it has an 
exhaustlessly rich vocabulary, and has the power of drawing indefinitely upon 
the ancient languages for new words which may readily be assimilated. The 
strength and elegance, the directness and flexibility, the fire and assimilative 
power of the English, render it remarkably useful for mental culture. 

The precision necessary to the proper use of phrases and idioms, gives to the 
English high value for intellectual discipline. It is not my purpose to enter 
fully into the discussion of the relative value of inflected and uninflected 
languages. Other things being equal, the inflected language is regarded as 
of higher disciplinary value than the uninflected, since it is more systematic 
and consequently cultivates precision and accuracy. Yet the training 
received from and the precision developed by a close observation of phrase and 
idiom distinctions are not much, if at all, inferior to those due to form modi- 
fications. Does not the ability to use accurately our English idiomatic expres- 
sions and almost synonomous words imply as high and as valuable a mental 
culture as is that springing from the pursuit of an inflected language? The 
departure of language from the inflected to the uninflected stage may be 
interpreted as indicating that the more discriminating language is the 
uninflected. The more discriminating language is unquestionably the more 
valuable in a disciplinary way. The English, with its wide range of possible 
phrase and idiom, constructions and modifications, cultivates thought, com- 
parison, discrimination, original work in the use of words and their arrange- 
ment, far more than does a more mechanical language structure. The one 
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who uses an inflected langaage must be exact, bat he may exhibit precision 
mechanically and blindly; the writer and speaker of an uninflected language 
is precise, consciously, intelligently, creatively. However, I do not rest my 
case on this point. Enough has been said to indicate that the English lan- 
guage is of such a nature in its origin and history as to be of prime value in 
mental culture, in broadening the comprehension and refining the sensibilities. 

The English language is the speech of the great God -fearing, liberty-loving, 
home-loving, generous, courageous, manly Saxon race. It has been identified 
with the development of ideas of duty, of truth, of self-reliance, of inde- 
pendence, of pure home-life throughout a grand history of a thousand years. 
It has been the tongue of those who have fought and won in the noblest 
struggle for civil and religious liberty the world has seen. Such ideas as these, 
revealing themselves in the warp and woof of the language and literature, 
giving the very soul and spirit of English speech and thought, are enough in 
themselves, by reason of their exhilarating, their inspiring, their impelling 
force, as they appear in literature, to establish the value of the English as 
a highly developing mental pursuit. Whatever represents man at his highest 
and best, acts as a spur to lofty thinking and true living. As the langaage of 
the true religion, sending the message of Christianity over the surface of the 
globe, spreading abroad the knowledge of the God of Nations, it reaches in 
its devotional and religious phases, so far as is possible in man, toward the , 
infinite and the eternal; and thus it develops, the noblest capacities in every 
one that familiarizes himself with it. As the language of constitutional 
government, our speech finds expression for all that enters into the higher 
statesmanship and patriotism, and in consequence enlarges the mind under 
the pure influence and in the direction of good government and true citizen- 
ship. As the tongue of the great colonizing and commercial people of mod- 
ern times, it has been pervaded by the spirit and has introduced the expres- 
sions of business, of practical affairs, of every-day life. The language has 
been identified in a marked way with the development of science, especially 
in the present century. 

The English language is more widely spoken than any other at the present 
time. English colonization has carried it to every quarter of the globe; and, 
however we may regard the justice of British conquest, we are forced to 
admit that English settlement, and English enterprise, and English speech 
and thought have worked out a civilization, an advancement otherwise unat- 
tainable. Wherever the English speech has found an abiding place, there has 
been true enlightenment and progress. The influence of this wide diffusion 
upon the English language has been great. Representing the interests of 
widely different, ethnically varying, climatically and longitudinally separated 
peoples, it necessarily introduces their thoughts into its own structure, and 
thus represents a broader range of ideas than would be possible in a less 
widely spoken tongue. This breadth of view aids in enlarging the mental 
capacity of the English student. 

The English language is chiefly valuable in intellectual discipline by reason 
of its noble literature, a literature that has existed and grown for more than 
a thousand years. Every department of thought and research is represented 
in its ample range. Every phase of life and action finds fitting expression in 
its pages. Every triumph of the intellect, every aspiration of the heart, 
every discovery of science, every truth of revelation may here be found. In 
it every Anglo-Saxon may with pardonable pride glory, and every Anglo- 
Saxon should be put in the way of glorying intelligently and discriminatingly. 
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Hence it is the part of wisdom to gaide our school pupils into these fields so 
well worth cultivating. If the proper direction is given in the school, we need 
have no fear for the outcome. When the attention has become enlisted in 
English literature, there is no danger that one will turn back. Can any one 
for a moment question the value intellectually, practically, on every score and 
from every stand-point, of becoming familiar with the richest treasures, in 
every department, of the most elevated minds of a nation whose literature is, 
all things considered, the grandest the world has seen? The spring-time 
beauty and out-of-door freshness of Chaucer, the exquisite narration of 
Spenser, the imagination and the humanity of the master Shakespeare, the 
sonorous and stately grandeur of Milton, the natural vigor of Burns, the airy 
flight of Shelley, the interpretation of nature and the moral purity of Words- 
worth, the artistic perfection of Tennyson, — ^have not these had effect in 
moulding great men, and will they not continue to develop in the reader all 
that goes to make up the highest mental culture? The ponderous strength of 
Hooker and Milton, the clear, vigorous touch of Bacon, the gracefulness of 
Addison, the eloquence of Burke, the refined beauty of DeQuincey, the calm 
and simple force of Hawthorne, are at hand ready to serve us, to serve our 
public-school pupils, whenever we are ready to make use of their incalculably 
valuable aid in training of mind and heart. There seems to be a lamentable and 
inexplicable indifference to the great privilege extended freely to all of becom- 
ing acquainted with these great intellects, whose thoughts are confessedly of 
more worth in every way than the petty questions that absorb our attention 
and consume our time. Yet, if one of these great men should rise from his 
grave and appear among us, what a lionizing there would be ! Many who 
never read his works, in which he appears at his best, would delight to do 
honor to the man, appearing, as he would, in a lower capacity. The neglect of 
the majority of intelligent persons to read the English masterpieces of thought 
and style is strange. This neglect may be remedied in another generation, if 
each teacher will do his duty in regard to this much neglected study. 

That a line of mental work may be highly profitable, it is necessary that it 
should be systematic, thorough, long-continued, and exhaustive. Especially 
is this true as regards all language study, for in the necessities of the case there 
must bo a comparatively slow advance from the first principles to the finer 
points of etymology and syntax, and through these to the literature in its sim- 
pler forms, then to the higher prose and poetry. Consequently it is necessary 
that a large amount of time throughout an extended period should be devoted 
to the study, if one is to reap adequate results. As the work is cumulative in 
its nature, each acquisition preparing the way for a larger and fuller accession 
of knowledge, the work must be thoroughly finished, systematically developed. 
Since one should not be content with partial knowledge when there is an oppor- 
tunity for fuller acquirement, the study should be as exhaustive as circumstan- 
ces will allow. He who would master a language — and we as teachers should 
aim at mastery and strive to direct our pupils in the same channel — would 
embrace in his course etymology, syntax, comparative grammar, rhetoric, elo- 
cution, and literature, with practical application in all kinds of manuscript 
work. All these fall within the sphere of him who — not necessarily a special- 
ist — desires to study thoroughly the English language. The study of philol- 
ogy, of comparative grammar, and of literature should not be overlooked. 

The study of English should be made to include the consideration of words, 
of sentences, of paragraphs, of prose and poetic masterpieces, in all their 

3? 
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variations and modifications. Words should be treated as regards phonology 
and pronunciation; orthography; derivation and formation studied by syn- 
thesis and analysis; history, in other languages as well as in English, with a 
study of changes in form and signification, and their reasons, and a consider- 
ation of the development of partly synonomous words and their distinctions ; 
elegance, clearness and force ; strength, beauty, and appropriateness ; arrange- 
ment in sentences. The study of sentences would cover their grammatical 
structure, ascertained by analytical and synthetical methods; their formation 
from words, .and rhetorical effect as concerns clearness, elegance, force, in 
themselves and grouped in paragraphs. This would lead to an examination of 
the proper development of thought as regards logical coherence and climax, 
with an application of all rhetorical tests. Some drill in elocution would neces- 
sarily be introduced in order that there might be a fitting reproduction of the 
masterpieces studied, as well as a good presentation of original essays. Further- 
more, what has been noted would be supplemented by the constant and critical 
study, grammatically and rhetorically, of masterpieces in each department of 
literature. Each of the great masterpieces and many of the minor literary 
works would be studied for the style, diction, imagery ; for the thought con- 
sidered in itself, intellectually, critically, apart from appeals to the conscience, 
from heart impulses and from action ; finally, for the moral ideas and appeals, 
giving incentives to action, to earnest endeavor and noble living. In order 
that the literature may be understood there should be constant reference to the 
development of the national life and spirit as recorded in history and to the 
lives of authors and their contemporaries. At every stage in the study there 
must be constant application of theory in practical manuscript work of all 
kinds. This is absolutely essential to satisfactory work. Moreover, in order 
that there may be a broad, comprehensive view, the examination of compara- 
tive grammar etymologically, syntactically, rhetorically, is advisable, through 
familiarity with different languages, if that is* possible, otherwise at second 
hand. But, it may be objected, this would require the work of a life-time. 
Yes, and Euglish should be a life-long study. No English-speaking person 
should look at it in any other light. There should be constant attention to 
literature, comprehensive attention, critical attention, co-extensive with one's 
life. The only way to bring about this much to be desired result is to lay well 
the foundation of English study in the lower schools, and to enlist the atten- 
tion of our students in each one of the departments of English work indicated, 
to give a trend to the mind that will remain throughout life, to the incalcula- 
ble pleasure and profit of the coming generation of men and women. This 
work, including the reading of masterpieces, should bo carried on systematic- 
ally and constantly in all except the lowest grades, and continued to the day of 
graduation. If the proper amount of time and attention is devoted to English 
language and literature in our public schools, much can be accomplish^ in 
each of the above-mentioned lines of study; at any rate, a good working basis 
for life-work in literature will be laid, and the impulse to that work will be 
given. Is this done now? 

As will have been noticed the above outlined scheme of work in English 
would recommend the acquaintance with other languages than the mother 
tongue. The study of comparative grammar and of comparative modes of 
national thought and style is of the highest benefit in broadening the mind. 
It is advisable to study Oreek and Latin, if for no other reason, because of 
their practical bearing on English. We hoar much in these days of the prac- 
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tical value of G^rmau and French and science, and the worthlessness of Greek 
and Latin except as disciplinary studies. In fact, late discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of ancient and modern languages has heen carried on largely on 
this low plane of practical, every-day application. Looking at the question 
from this, the chosen point of view of the modernist, do we not find that Greek 
and Latin are more constantly applied each day, everywhere, than is German 
or French or science? How many times a day does the ordinary business or 
professional man have occasion to use his German or French or geology or 
zoology even if he bo a thorough student in one of these departments of 
knowledge? Kot often is there opportunity for such use. Now, no one can 
talk for five minutes without using a large number of Latin derivates, which 
will not be fully understood — whose signification will not be accurately 
grasped — without the knowledge of Latin. Inasmuch as the nomenclature 
of science is of Greek origin, the scientific man is unable to present his theme 
unless he uses Greek derivatives. The full beauty and significance of such 
words is lost without acquaintance with the speech from which they are 
derived. The classical student has here a very great advantage over his non- 
classical brother. If by practical studies we mean those in constant, daily 
use, the Latin and Greek are more practical than German or French or any 
science. Here, it is to be noticed, the argument for Greek and Latin is not 
based upon the higher ground of true comparison, which considers the indi- 
rect as well as the direct value, but is presented on. the confessedly lower con- 
sideration of practical, daily application of the study pursued. This discussion 
is closely connected with my theme, for I hold that the most satisfactory study 
of English is conditioned on an acquaintance with the language forms and 
modes of thought that have had largest influence on and most constant con- 
nection with the words and writings of our own speech. No one who is at all 
familiar with English literature will for a moment deny the constant^ 
vast, and all-pervading influence of Greek and Latin upon English literature, 
not only as regards language forms, but also in respect to thought and habit 
of mind. The indebtedness of the English language to the Latin and Greek 
is everywhere apparent, and no less marked is the indebtedness of English 
authors to ancient classical writers. These remarks spring from the conscious- 
ness that Greek and Latin would better be studied for their help to the student 
of English given directly. The remarkable disciplinary power of the Greek and 
Latin, and in consequence their value in quickening the perceptions, mental 
activities, and tastes of the student, thus bringing indirectly their aid to bea/ 
upon the study of English, are here passed undeveloped. 

The study of French or German or Spanish or any other language is of 
value to the student of English. A comparison of our own language with 
any other will give new light upon and a fuller understanding of English, not 
only in structure, but also in thought. The German is of special worth, 
inasmuch as it is closely related to the English. Allied languages act as 
auxiliaries to each other, and the German has so much in common with our 
own speech, in its fundamental forms, in its spirit, in its history, that its 
assistance in the study of English is very noticeable. More especially is this 
the case when we go back to the early English, the Anglo-Saxon, which indi- 
cates everywhere its Teutonic origin. Moreover, the German thought has had 
more influence on English than has that of any other existing nation. How- 
ever, it is only within the present century that this influence has been exerted, 
and it has only to a slight extent affected the highest English literature. 

As the German is a valuable aid for its connection with the English, and 
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the Greek and Latin are of high worth for their iniiaence on our langnage 
and literature, so finding their appropriate places in our coarse, it woald seem 
that there should be room in oar schedule of stady for the grand old language 
of our progenitors — the Anglo-Saxon. Since it has given the essential pi^ 
the skeleton, the frame work to our speech, the abiding spirit in langnage and 
literature, the permanent and most necessary elements, it should enter into 
the course of study of every one that desires full knowledge of the language 
he speaks. Without a knowledge of the Saxon roots and words, one cannot 
understand fully the speech ho uses, for the Saxon elements are the ones most 
constantly used. Furthermore, the reading of the strong, hearty, fiery, honest 
utterances of manly men, as they appear in Beowulf and other Anglo-Saxon 
writings, acts as a mental tonic, bracing and invigorating as the sea air ^ 
beloved by our forefathers. The very spirit of liberty and independence, of 
loyalty to man and truth is found here playing with full tones in a noble 
instrument. Even were the Anglo-Saxon not so essentially connected with 
the speech we use, it would well repay one to get something of its influence. 
The true lover of English literature will not rest until he has gone back to 
the primal springs of our literature in the Anglo-Saxon. Only of late yean 
has attention been called to this extremely valuable study. Now provision 
has been made in most of our colleges for the reading of Anglo-Saxon 
literature. Although the formal study of Anglo-Saxon in our lower schools 
is impracticable, yet something can and should be done to call the attention 
of boys and girls to the elements that have given to our speech its abiding 
qualities. A little work here and there in the way of hint and suggestion will 
accomplish a great deal. I trust the time is not far distant when Anglo-Saxon 
shall receive some attention from every student in our high school. 

If English is the most important study in our school course, if it has a more 
practical bearing than any other line of work, if it deserves more time and 
energy than aught else, if it brings the largest returns in mental culture and 
profitable enjoyment, why does it not receive due recognition? Surely no one 
can maintain that the English work in our schools, as a rule, is at all satis- 
factory. The institutions in which excellent results are arrived at are the 
rare exceptions. In most cases the English study is uncertain and desultory. 
It may be urged that English is taught indirectly in connection with other 
school studies, and consequently there is no need of constant and formal clais 
work. In reply it may be stated that any work, to be successful, must be 
'regular, and that intermittent and indirect drill in English is not destined to 
bring out good results for young students. Constant and hard application is 
as essential in English as it is in any other line of study. Moreover, in most 
cases iusuflicient attention is given to manuscript work, while the critical 
examination of English masterpieces is not attempted. Yet both of these 
exercises are necessary in study that is to be highly profitable. How much 
can be accomplished in the vast field of English literature when the energy of 
the student is directed into this channel for but one term, or at best two terms, 
in the senior high school year? Yet this is all the time that can be spared 
for it, as our high school courses arc arranged. To make the matter worse, 
our teachers of literature almost invariably follow immemorial custom in 
attempting to teach the history of literature rather than literature itself. The 
effort is made to force into the minds of pupils the dry skeletons of the lives 
of men of letters and the meaningless lists of their works — dreary and useless 
rubbish, unless accompanied by the reading of the prose and poetry of the 
authors, detested by the pupil and gladly forgotten as soon as examination 
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has passed. Is this the way to teach what is in itself unquestionably the most 
fascinating of all studies? What we want is English literature^ not the bare 
history of English literature — the soul and spirit, not the dry anatomy. Far 
better is it to study faithfully a single play of Shakespeare than to become 
familiar with long lists of dates and titles. The former will leave lasting 
impressions of beauty of thought and expression, the latter will soon slip from 
the memory. Moreover, to only a part of our high school seniors is the privi- 
lege of studying the history of English literature extended. Students in some 
of the courses of study are not allowed even the opportunity of pursuing the 
study of English literature for the one term or two terms. However, as 
methods prevail, perhaps not much is lost by them. 

In very few schools is the study of English prose and poetry so exhaustive 
as is the drill in the great works of other languages. In countless cases the 
graduates have a good degree of familiarity with Virgil's ^neid or some 
masterpiece of German or French literature, while they have no acquaintance 
with Shakespeare. Is this creditable? Why are foreign works, ancient and 
modern, to be studied thoroughly, to the neglect of English writings of equal 
or higher worth? It may be urged that Latin and German works are studied 
to give a familiarity with the languages. English masterpieces should also be 
used in gaining familiarity with the language, in laying a sub-structure for 
future study and in giving an incentive to continued reading. The student 
of German, so soon as he understands the structure of the language, is led to 
notice excellencies of thought and style ; so should the English student, having 
mastered the construction, turn his attention to merits of thought and expres- 
sion. The chief defect of our English drill is that we separate the work in 
grammar and rhetoric almost entirely from the study of good prose and poetry 
in their completeness. Let one attempt to teach Latin or German grammar 
with no reference to the literature and he will see the folly of what is attempted 
in our schools in English study. 

The case may be put briefly in this way: English is our own language; the 
pupil will pick up some knowledge of it here and there ; some formal work is 
advisable, but it is not of enough importance to warrant development of new 
methods or systematizing; in the main, it may take what time can be spared 
from other, less valuable, but more customary, work; let us follow the old, 
easy methods, and perhaps all will come out right in the end. This seems to 
be the thought, if we are to judge from action, of the majority of our schools. 
While this spirit prevails, each year students, who might be led into the pleas- 
ant ways of literature, there to spend many happy and profitable hours, are 
allowed to drift into other paths, away from the sweetness and the light of the 
master minds, to swell the already vast number of those using the English 
language, with no knowledge of the greatest treasures bequeathed to them. 

I h^ave throughout spoken of the condition of affairs in the average school, 
as I interpret it. That there are schools in Michigan to which the above 
strictures do not apply; that there are many schools in which hard-working, 
earnest teachers are making a great effort to bring about an adequate stndy of 
English, in the face of difficulties and discouragements; that many superin- 
tendents and principals have effected remarkable growth in this regard, as 
great perhaps as attendant circumstances would allow; that there is an awak- 
ening interest in regard to English study everywhere, I am fully aware. Yet 
the fact remains — there is room for vast improvement. That improvement 
can be accomplished only by general, united action on the part of the teachers 
of the State as a class. 
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It is the duty of teachers to rescae Eoglish, especially English Ilfcerataie, 
from its long neglect ; to demand more time for this preemimently valaable 
study ; to make it the important work of our schools^ occupying at least one- 
third of the student's best hours, throughout his entire course, with manu- 
script work and study of masterpieces constantly during all but two or three 
of the earliest years of school study; to give to each student equipment for 
intelligent work in essay and all other manuscript forms, in use of lauguage, 
and in literary criticism, based upon a careful investigation of English in all 
its phases and an acquaintance with the best prose and poetry of England and 
America. If this duty were met our high-school graduates would be young 
people to whom we could point with pride, for they would have the ability to 
pursue intelligently any line of reading, and to meet understandingly any 
practical problem. That time may be obtained for this drill, other studies 
must be dropped from our school courses, which are, in the opinion of many, 
too diffusive and too much burdened with one-term studies. It would be better 
to cut out half of the schedule classes than to continue this neglect of our 
noble mother-tongue and its grand literature. Can not the teachers of Michi- 
gan do something in this good work? Now is the time to act. 



TRUE EDUCATION. 

BY A. E. HAYNE8. 

For more than twenty centuries, in accordance with the teachings of Ptol- 
emy, it was believed that the earth was the center of the universe, and there- 
fore, that the heavens, including the sun with his wonderful retinue of shining 
worlds, wheeled in their vast orbits about the earth. As a consequence of 
this belief, great difficulty was encountered and much perplexity arose in 
explaining the various phenomena of the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
But when the true theory, enunciated by the great Copernicus, was accepted 
and the astronomer imagined himself placed at the sun, the real center of 
the solar system, all the hitherto apparently complicated motions of the 
bodies of this system were easily understood and explained. So, in treating 
this topic, we shall, I think, be better able to properly discuss it, if wo first 
settle the question as to what the true object of education ought to be; and 
then, taking our position at this central point, we may be able to see the proper 
relations of the subject to the work of the school, and hence shall be enabled 
to treat it more justly. 

First then, in answer to the query as to what the object of education ought 
to be, I am happy in giving an answer in which I believe we shall all concur, 
viz: It is the symmetrical development of the individual, that he may be 
the better Gtted for the duties and responsibilities of life ; it involves correct 
physical, intellectual, and moral training — a stronger body, a keener intel- 
lect, a quicker conscience. Its results should show themselves in disciplined, 
cultured lives — lives whose hearts beat right loyally for the good of mankind, 
and whose brain and hands are ready to toil wherever there is a call for 
honest, earnest work. In the midst of the rash and hurry of the present day, 
as the news of business failures, of failures in the various professions, and of 
the unspeakably sadder failures in character, come to us hour by hour, it needs 
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no more potent pleading to convince us that the world is calling for disciplined, 
careful thinkers, for those who are brave enough to live honest, virtuous lives, 
and loyal enough to promulgate and defend the truth wherever it may be 
found. How shall we respond to this thrilling call, is a question that presses 
itself upon us daily. I believe that this demand may be largely met by right 
education. 

True education should furnish intellectual food for the learner only as fast 
as he is able to digest and assimilate it. Think of a plant's being built up by 
the elements it gathers from the earth and air without assimilating them ! 
Without this metamorphosis the millions of green banners that wave so tri- 
umphantly in the balmy air, the sweet perfume of the flowers, and the ripened 
fruits of autumn, all would be wanting. True education means more than 
filling one's mind with the ideas of others. The pupil must be allowed to 
digest these and so taught to use them that they will become the means of 
lifting his mind into that free atmosphere where he can become one of the 
world's thinkers, and thus one of its helpers. Nothing is so unlike a real 
student as that one who is so full of the ideas of others that he has none of 
his own; exhibiting a mere museum of ancient wares rather than an exposi- 
tion of the products of a well-trained intellect. One of the finest illustra- 
tions of accurate training came under my personal observation several years 
since, as I sat one evening in the chair of the observer, looking through the 
great telescope of Harvard College Observatory. I had been anxious for 
several months to see one of the many double stars or suns that are scattered 
through space, the components of which are never visible to the naked eye. 
I had scarcely signified my wish ere the observer had turned the light of his 
small lantern up to the circles of the instrument and had adjusted it. With- 
out first looking through the tube himself, he turned to me and confidently 
said : '^ You will find the star near the center of the field of view;" and sure 
enough, though it was invisible to the unaided eye, on looking through the 
eye-piece, its bright, double face was seen shining through the immeasurable 
depths of space. It is really refreshing to meet those who are masters of 
their chosen profession, who have positive convictions and who know some 
things rather than guess at everything. 

It is far better to be a master of the honorable and useful calling of a 
farmer than to be a poor teacher, or lawyer, or physician. 

I have no respect for one outgrowth of our present system of education very 
correctly named '^stuflSng." It consists in distending the intellectual stom- 
ach of the pupil to the bursting point and holding it there until the organ 
itself is ruined. Though this system is more ridiculous and less sensible, I 
can compare it to nothing except the old-fashioned method of fattening tur* 
keys for Thanksgiving, in which, when the poor fowl had eaten all that its 
appetite craved, small balls of meal were forced down its unwilling throat by 
means of a stick in the hands of the feeder. This system brings to my mind 
the picture of cross, sickly children whose parents have allowed them to run 
to the pantry every hour of the day. Is it in accordance with the laws of 
physiology and hygiene to expect a healthy, vigorous growth of body as tho 
result of a constantly full stomach? Is it any more in accordance with the 
laws of common sense and of mind-development to expect to produce a strong, 
clear intellect by constantly overloading it? Is it any wonder that some of 
the precocious little boys and girls of our schools are never heard of after 
arriving at the age of manhood and womanhood, when we recall the fact that 
their minds have been grown in such an intellectual greenhouse? Who have 
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been so nurtured that they cannot bear the the chill of the world's stern 
request for men and women who have thoughts of their otonf 

Let the team that draws the student's mental plow be a noble ambition^ and 
its mold-board will be kept shining by contact with flinty problems found every- 
where in the sub-soil of truth, while he who follows it will gather an abundant 
harvest. 

Let the instructor urge the team, not to go the faster^ but that he may ride 
the beam in order to stir the rich mold in which the seeds of intellect and of 
manly purpose germinate and bring forth an hundred-fold. 

Do you recall how Napoleon compelled the armor-maker to put on the breast- 
plate he had ordered him to make and to be shot at to try its worth? 

Let us not forget that in like manner will the world test the weapons with 
which our system of education arms the pupil. And is not this test just? Has 
not the world a right to demand it? Is its judgment erroneous because it 
expects more of those who have had these opportunities? Is it not in accord- 
ance with the words of the sacred writing, "For unto whomsoever much is 
given of him shall be much required ?'* Is it not in harmony with the lesson 
of the parable of the talents? Should not their lives illustrate those great 
words, *' By their fruits ye shall know them?" You have read the words of 
the great apostle, whose life looms up the more grandly as it is studied, by 
which he admonished those early Christians to have reason for the hope within 
them. Is it any the less reasonable, any the less philosophical, in a system of 
true education to require the pupil to give positive, clear reasons ; reasons based 
on a careful investigation of the subject? This question leads me to say that 
true education teaches the pupil self-reliance. Not that. self-reliance which is 
so arrogant as to assert its independence of all external help, even of God him- 
self, but a calm confidence in using the abilities with which the Creator has 
endowed one. In other words, it should teach self-help. This is only in har- 
mony with the laws of nature. Scarcely has the little bird received sufficient 
plumage ere its mother pushes it from the nest and its wings must then be 
used or it falls to the earth. Stored up around the embryo of the seed is only 
sufficient nourishment to sustain the plantlet while it is unable to care for itself ; 
it must then gather its own food or perish. No one ever becomes truly great 
by the efforts of others alone. Self-reliance, when understood in this sense, 
lies at the foundation of all true manhood, of all real scholarship — it is one of 
the elements of a right education. 

Another feature of such education is the power of persistent concentration 
of thought. In other words, the pupil should be taught to govern his thoughts. 
This is one of the most essential elements of true scholarship and one of the 
most difficult to acquire. That one who thinks but little, but who is able to 
bring his thoughts to bear on a single problem, may accomplish more than he 
who thinks much and yet lacks this power. The officer who is able to rally his 
men and hold them at a single point may break the enemies' lines, but he who 
allows them to be scattered over the field is almost certain of defeat. One may 
read thousands of volumes and yet may not be educated ; he may think a myr- 
iad thoughts, but not until he is able to marshal them, will the shock of their 
battle-line be felt. He may receive a diploma but it will prove to him a fools- 
cap unless he has learned how to study, how to control the swift-winged mes- 
sengers that flit through his mental sky. 

Heading through a book may not mean study. Sliding over lessons does 
not mean discipline. Graduating from school does not necessarily carry with 
it the idea of truly developed manhood or womanhood. 
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It is possible for it to mean the very reverse. The power of a truly educated 
mind shows itself a leader because it has been trained to obey. This power 
can bo acquired only by patient^ long-continued, persistent study. 

All the teachers on the continent could not make a student from a drone. 
Every real student is, to a great extent, self-made. Can I do better here than 
to point out some worthy example? Who has not been made sad, as with 
increasing interest he has read of the many difficulties and discouragements 
of that brave — aye, heroic, old astronomer, Kepler? But whose heart is not 
thrilled with joy as he learns that after seventeen years of study, he announced 
the solution of the problem and gave to the world the key which unlocks the 
secrets of the planetary orbits? 

Who is not made glad as he reads of that ^'Columbus of the skies/' Coper- 
nicus, who after years of study swept away, by a single stroke, the false 
astronomy of twenty centuries? Whose heart is not fired as he thinks of 
Bittenhouse computing eclipses on his plow-handles, or of Alexander Murray, 
once a poor Sco'tch shepherd boy, who became the greatest linguist of all 
Europe, and of whom it was said he could have talked with every people in 
their own tongue from his native hills to the Wall of China? We need not 
point to the past alone for examples worthy of emulation, we have them in 
our very midst. I have in my mind one such now, one of the most able and 
honored professors in our great University, who never attended school after he 
was fourteen years of age, but who, by the genius of untiring work has made 
himself one of the finest examples of true education that our commonwealth 
can boast. 

Do not understand me as undervaluing the benefits of an extended and 
systematic course of study in our schools; for its advantages are manifold. 
The more extended the course, within reasonable limits, the better, provided 
the work be well done and the learner use the opportunities thus afforded as a 
means of enabling him to rise from the level of a mere book-worm to the 
dignity of a real student. There is no honorable sphere in which men act 
where disciplined mind is not helpful ; from him who with beetle and wedge 
divides the timber, to him who by the most careful chemical analysis deter- 
mines the various elements which enter into its composition. It is as neces- 
sary to the district school teacher, who directs the child in its attempts to find 
the path of knowledge, as to an Agassiz or a Humboldt, who leads the scientific 
world in thought. It is as necessary to the humblest minister of the gospel as 
it was to the son of that poor miner of Eisleben, who at Wittenberg started a 
a reformation which has revolutionized the belief of a large part of the Chris- 
tian world. It is more essential to him who wields the pen, and thus molds 
the minds of millions, than to him who marshals armies. 

When we, as teachers, instead of giving the pupil a general knowledge of 
ma7iy things, shall labor to make him efficient in all he attemptsy then will our 
system of education have taken a forward step. When the pupil shall know 
that he is victor on every field over which he has passed, then will he be more 
successful in practical life. Better is one year of real study than years of 
'Agoing through books.'' 

A correct system of education will also seek to ascertain the direction in 
which the pupil may be best fitted to act, and will encourage him to especial 
effort in that direction. It will not, like the stern Hindoo law, compel one to 
follow the profession of his ancestors. For instance, if one has a natural 
taste for drawing or mechanics, for painting or mathematics, while other 
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studies are not neglected^ he should be carefully encouraged to develop this 
special gift. Do you remember how, when Benjamin West was a child, hia 
mother found him trying to use the paints one day, and instead of chastising 
him for being in mischief, brushed back the curls from his roguish face and 
kissed him ? 

Have you heard, too, of the saying of that same boy after he had become a 
man and had won an immortality of fame : '^My mother's kiss did it all? " 
But true education means more than all these combined. It carries with it 
true dignity, a consciousness of being above meanness in any form, whether it 
consists in breaking the laws of one's country and Violating the dictates of 
conscience in playing so-called school or college jokes, or in deceiving a client 
to secure his money. 

It bears with it the royalty of true manhood, the chastity of noble woman- 
hood, it means refinement and culture, a refinement which is too self-respect- 
ful to use language that is not stamped with purity, or to act contrary to the 
principles of highest virtue; a culture which widens the intellect while it 
broadens the heart and causes it to throb more in sympathy with the needs of 
the world, more loyally for one's country and his God. 

''It has a faith so calm that chaos cannot make it tremble, and a jubilee^ 
of Satan cannot make it waver, and yet so heroic that it will stand alone on 
the battle-field like Abdiel and conquer the most terrible foes by persistence 
as Bunyan's Christian conquered Apollyon; a fellowship with Heaven so 
intimate and fruitful that the midnight hears its prayer, and the very dungeons- 
ring with its Te Deum ; these elements dwelling together in the temple of a 
single man's experience tell us the meaning of life and show us its splendid 
fruitage. And it is forever the aim of all true culture to induce such expe- 
rience and develop such results as these. Scholarship (true education) ia 
doing its true work just in proportion as it takes a mind, in its weakness or 
selects it from the common mass of minds, and puts it in possession of such 
high capacities, and rouses it to such high work. And such a mind, great 
though it be in itself, is something more and better than a lifeless monument. 

" It is a force in society — a power in life. The very breath of such a man 
makes the air fragrant; he proclaims the dignity and worth of a human soul 
by his simple greatness; his exalted character rebukes all low living; and his 
high experience, reflected in his face, beckons all observers upward and encour- 
age their aspiration. He shows them the greatness which germinates within 
themselves and lifts the goal of pursuit far away toward heaven. He can not 
live for himself alone ; for his broad and far-reaching shadow offers shelter 
when he stands solitary and silent, and the garlands of glory which have been 
wreathed about him tell the story of his struggles to the observer, and cry as 
with prophetic tongue : 'He who would be crowned must conquer.' And 
such a man is not and cannot be a mere silent and passive worker. He will see 
the meaning of life, and by his work interpret it. 

"Meeting ignorance and misconception, he will make his lips distill wisdom, 
and put bewildered souls on the true road. He will lay his strong arm under 
weakness and lift it to its feet again. 

"Good causes that have been betrayed and impeached will find in him an 
advocate, and righteous principles that were crucified he will take gently down 
from the cross and laying them away in his own new tomb wait for their tri- 
umphant resurrection." 

I shall not soon forget an account which a veteran of our late civil war gave 
of an alarm that occurred just before the first battle of Bull Kun. ** 'Tis mid- 
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night, the earth is hashed in deep repose, even the stars seem to cease their 
scintillations in sleep. Suddenly the booming ot a heavy gnn breaks the silence, 
in an instant the roll of drums and the hurried commands of officers pass from 
tent to tent and in twenty minutes sixty thousand men stand in line of battle, 
anxiously awaiting the approach of the foe. Half an hour ago they were 
quietly sleeping — now they are ready to face the storm of death." 

So, methinks, should it be with the disciples of true education. When the 
sound of error, of injustice, comes ringing in their ears, like the army that 
sleeps on its arms, should their energies be marshaled to hurl back these rebel 
hosts and to plant over their dark lines the royal standard of truth and right. 
To be rightly educated does not mean that one shall be ashamed or afraid of 
any honest labor. Sometimes the most dangerous period in a student's career 
comes at the close of his course of study, while he is waiting, perchance, Micaw- 
ber-like, to be called from school honors to some high position for which he 
may not be fitted, rather than making such a place for himself, by showing the 
world that he is brave enough and manly enough to bring dignity and the 
fruits of education to any honorable calling rather than to remain idle ; strong 
enough to bear the burdens and responsibilities of life more successfully, more 
loyally for the discipline he has received and the advantages he has enjoyed. 

I would not close this exercise without pointing out what seems to me the 
most essential feature included in a system of true education. It is this, that 
those who are employed as instructors may exemplify their noble calling in 
their daily lives. 

If our ideal is to teach secular truth simply, we have a loto ideal of one of 
the highest professions among men. In fact, we have an ideal which we can 
not reach, if we would ; for it is utterly impossible to teach intellectual truth 
without at the same time inculcating moral truth. Francis Parker says: 
^'The opinion prevails among many teachers that intellectual development is, 
by its nature, separate and distinct from moral training. Of all the evils of 
our schools, this terrible mistake is productive of the greatest.'' 

In the daily intercourse of the class-room, the personality, the character of 
the teacher will be felt; he can no more escape giving out that silent yet potent 
influence which molds character for good or ill than he can escape the law of 
gravity that binds him to the earth. The writer of ^^ Geometry and Faith" 
has, indeed, spoken truly where he says: ^^ Whatever a man does, thinks, or 
feels, even in solitude, has its effect on the world. * * * It may here- 
after be possible for some higher intelligence than ours to read the record of 
my interior life written in positive or negative characters, upon the soul of 
\ some poor man whom I have never seen, but whom I must,«nevertheless, have 

helped or hindered by my every act and word. 

''The personal quality of the teacher is as important a factor of education 
as anything taught. If a teacher is magnetic, all that he is in manhood and 
faith and conviction will impress itself upon the scholar. 'Our very presence,^ 
says Oanon Liddon, ' is of itself a propagation of some faith.' 

" 'Man grows more by contact with other spirits than by any other influence/ 
said Garlyle. 'What I took away from Yale,' says a distinguished graduate, 'was 
the spirit of the president.' It is said when a daughter of Emerson sent to ask 
him whether she should study Greek, botany, or metaphysics, he wrote back to- 
her saying it made no difference what she studied ; the question of importance 
was with whom she studied. Though an over-statement it may be, if too lit- 
erally understood, yet this advice of Emerson contains a great practical truth. 
Old Plato tells us that he said to Hippocrates, when just entering himself as 
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the pupil of a certain teacher: ^You are about to deliver your spirit into hia 
hands and it behooves you to consider well who and what the man is into whose 
keeping you deliver up so sacred a deposit/ Thomas Arnold formed the schol- 
ars of Bugby by his Christian manhood hardly less than by any private instruc- 
tion. Those pupils saw him, felt him as an awakening influence among them. 
^ His very presence/ says Dean Stanley, ^seemed to create a new spirit of health 
and vigor among them.' The deep discerning Emerson, whom the world 
misses and whose personality was as imposing as his words, said : *If a teacher 
has any opinion which he wishes to conceal, his pupils will become as thoroughly 
indoctrinated into that as into any which he publishes.' The infidel teacher 
will make infidels. The Christian teacher will make Christian believers. The 
teacher whose personality is in his favor will tend to produce his like, both in 
religion and life ; he will conciliate his pupil-associates towards his own posi- 
tion, whatever it is, and according to his power of personal stimulus." If 
such be the fact, when a large part of the time and effort is to present secular 
or scientific truth and where the classes referred to are largely made up of 
young men and women, how much more powerful must be the influence of the 
teacher of children? Their spirits are yet plastic — they are easily impressed — 
they are matchless imitators; this is the moulding period of their lives. One 
of the most celebrated German educators well understood the power of the 
personal character of the teacher over the youth when he said to his emperor, 
**Give me the first seven years of the life of your subjects, and I will willingly 
grant you all the rest ; for I shall thus be able to make the laws of the empire." 

If I may be allowed to testify from my own experience, simply from a secu- 
lar point of view, I will say that it is in harmony with the foregoing. In a 
cramped, little, log school-house, in the township of Camden, Hillsdale county, 
of this state, sitting on the rough slabs from logs, of which the seats were made 
— I remember of being a pupil. Most that transpired there, or that I learned 
through that long, cold winter has passed from my memory ; but there is one 
thing that I shall remember as long as memory survives. It is the picture of 
one of the teachers of my childhood, as ho knelt there and offered up his fer- 
vent morning prayers in our midst, for God's blessing upon us, ere we began 
the work of the day. On the camping ground, too, of the memories of my 
younger manhood I find impressed the truthful and very significant words of 
my favorite college professor : '* There is theology in a triangle. No one can 
comprehend its wonderful properties and escape the conviction that they are 
emanations from the Infinite. A true mathematician can never be an atheist ;" 
while near to these words are vividly impressed the words of my beloved 
instructor in the University : **The best genius God ever gave a man is worthy 
purposes and hard work," while over against the wall of his study, filled as it 
is with mathematical works, appears the great promise of the Master : "Blessed 
are the pure in heart; for they shall see God." I admired each of these 
teachers for their great knowledge and am grateful for their instruction in lit- 
erary and scientific truths, these had some power over me I gladly admit; but 
I love their memories because of their good lives, and to-day I am thankful in 
saying, in spite of their admirable teaching of secular truth, that the quiet 
influence of their noble Christian characters has proved to be a far greater 
blessing to me than all else beside. I repeat then that character is one of the 
most powerful elements in teaching, and I affirm that a teacher is doing his 
best work only when he possesses a good moral influence. 

Like produces like in morals as well as elsewhere. It is God's great law, 
** Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall ho also reap." Character produces 
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character. - One might as well expect a crop of cora by planting potatoes as to 
hope to develop a noble^ manly character in his papil when he does not possess 
it himself, when he can not illuminate the way and enforce the truth by that 
king of arguments for Christianity — a Christian life. Let us not, in our 
teaching, confound reputation with character. Reputation is what men 
^Ww^weare. Character is what God knows we are. ''Whatever we would 
have our pupils become, we must be ourselves." 

My fellow teachers, how shall the blind lead the blind? Let us pray for 
sight. The mission of true education is too glorious, life's possibilities are too 
great to excuse us from preparing for the great work that calls us, or from 
winning the victory that Heaven gives to every true life. 



NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS; ITS NATURE, ITS CAUSES, AND SOME 

MEANS FOR PREVENTING IT. 

BY LEABTUS CONNOR, M. D. 

Among the changes wrought by civilization in the human body, perhaps 
none is more marked than the changes in the eye. Of all the changes 
induced in the eye perhaps none is more disastrous than the one termed near- 
sightedness or myopia. The more advanced the progress of civilization the 
more frequent are the cases of myopia and the worse do the separate cases 
beoome. 

Near-sight or myopia when once established cannot be cured. When once 
the condition has so far advanced as to render reading impossible there is no- 
relief. .The cases that thus become blind without hope of relief, in so far 
as regaining the power to read is concerned, are numerous and constantly 
increasing. 

What is near-sight, or myopia? From the stand-point of the anatomist it 
is a condition in which the antero-posterior diameter of the eye is too long. 
Once having started to elongate, the tendency is to keep on elongating. 
Physiologically, near-sight is a condition in which the rays of light coming 
from a long distance, cannot be brought to a focus on the lining membrane 
of the posterior portion of the eye ; in fact they are not able to reach the 
fundus at all. From the stand-point of actual disease, near-lsightednesss is a 
disease of the posterior portion of the eye, which tends to spread, and with 
its spread to destroy all power of seeing in the portions involved. 

My object is simply to direct the attention of those before me to some of the 
methods by which civilization produces these horrible results, and to point out 
some of the means by which these methods may be avoided and the eye be re- 
tained, fitted to do its appointed work, till the end of life. 

Among what classes of persons, do we find most frequently persons near- 
sighted ? This question may be shortly answered by saying, all who are com- 
pelled to look for a long time at near objects daily. Hence, we find grouped 
together, school children, teachers, book-keepers, engravers, watchmakers, 
newspaper men, sewing women, etc., etc. How frequent is near-sightedness! 
Cohen of Breslau, who was the first to pursue this study on a large scale, in 
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the examination of school children^ found in the ten thonsand first examined, 
oyer one thousand near-sighted persons. 

Dr. Schnabe from an examination of two hundred and ten young persons 
engaged in employment requiring them to look steadily at small objects, found 
one hundred and twenty near-sighted, forty hypermetropic, and fifty normal 
sighted. 

Pfiuger says, that of forty-five thousand children lately examined in Germany, 
more than one half were found to be suffering from defective vision. 
In some schools the percentage of the near sighted was seventy per cent., in 
others eighty per cent. In America there have been a large nunmber of 
cases examined in the larger cities. The same general results were reached, 
but the percentage of the near sighted was found much smaller. But these 
studies now covering more than a hundred thousand examinations, teach as 
also that in the lowest classes in the schools the percentage was very small, one 
or two per cent., but in the class next above there was a larger percentage, 
and so with each class till in the very highest classes of the universities it has 
reached eighty per cent. 

But this is not all; these same examinations have taught us that the myopia 
in any given case, gets worse and worse the higher in the school or college he 
gets. Derby's examinations at Amherst College have proved that during the 
American College life, myopia is developed and increases. The following 
observations of Dr. Henry Ladlow, at the Greenwich Hospital School of 
England, prove that the myopia is induced by the peculiar influences of the 
school life. This school is for the training of boys for the British navy. 
The boys enter at the age of thirteen. They are carefully examined, no 
defective boy being admitted. And yet, of the one thousand and seventy-four 
who were admitted between 1876 and 1881, sixty were rejected at the end» of 
two years and a half as having such near-sighted eyes as to become unfit to enter 
upon the duties of the navy. It will not do to say that these would have 
become near sighted in any case, for the entire number of boys were divided 
into gangs and set at some twenty different kinds of work. Of those who 
became myopic almost all were from the class of those who worked at studies 
much as school children. In Alsace Lorraine it is stated that boys of thirteen 
years of age have on an average eight hours of study. Further it is said that of 
those who pass the educational standard, which qualifies them for voluntary 
service in the army, no less than eighty per cent, are physically unsuited for 
the army ; while the prevalence of myopia is well known. Here we have an 
example of a people absolutely spending large sums in the training of 
young men for public service, and in this very training absolutely unfitting 
a large percentage of them for such service. 

There are two causes of myopia, inheritance and occupation. Among the 
negroes and country people, myopia is relatively very rare. Negroes and 
country people are rarely myopic and hence their children are rarely so. 

But among the white races, who live in cites, myopia is common and 
increasing. Each generation inherits from its ancestors some eye defect and 
so increases it that their children are still worse than they were. 

But in spite of heredity it is more than probable that occupation during the 
time of the growth of the eyes lias still more to do with the causation of 
myopia. 

What are the classes of influences, which, in the school room and shop work 
injury to the eyes? 
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1. Those which compel the eyes to strain themselves in order to see, viz. : 
bad ventilation, bad light, bad type, pale ink, too many hours saccessively 
given to the same work, as in reading, writing, sewing, etc., work which 
i^anses the eye to be at work early and late. 

2. All conditions which canse a congestion or rush of blood to the head 
And eyes. To this class belong not only the things just mentioned but also 
the construction of seats and desks, by which the head is so bent upon the 
shoulders as to cause a compression of the veins returning the blood from the 
head and eyes to the heart. 

How does bad air affect the eyes? By causing an irritation of the covering 
of the eye by which it becomes covered more or less with an excess of moist- 
ure, and mucous. This renders the surface of the cornea irregular, and so 
makes the image produced on the retina less distinct. This in turn calls for 
greater strain to see. If the bad air is continued a long time the eyelids 
become the seat of inflammation, and the eye strain is rendered still worse. 
Ultimately the eye becomes permanently crippled. 

How does bad light affect the eye sight? This calls for the inquiry, what is 
bad light? Briefly, all light may be called bad which does not enable a 
healthy eye to read ordinary print at ordinary distance with perfect comfort. 
If the light be not strong enough the object must be held closer to the eye in 
order to see, and, hence, the strain upon the eye muscles is greatly increased. 

Is it possible to fix any absolute standard for the amount of lighting a room 
should have? No) because of the surroundings of the building. Thus it is 
clear that fewer windows will be needed when a building stands in a large open 
space without trees, or buidings, or hills to shut off the sun^s rays. 

But in a general way it has been reckoned in Germany, that in a school- 
room each scholar should have from two to three hundred square inches of 
glasd, or what would be equal to a pane of from 14 to 17 inches square. As a 
Tule it may be said that a room cannot have too much light if there be curtains 
or shades by which the direct rays of the sun can be kept from falling on the 
6ye. 

From what direction should the light come? Not from the front; because 
this contracts the pupils so much as to shut off a large amount of the 
light, and thus to diminish the size of the object, and force the person to bring 
his book or work nearer him. Nor should the light come from the back, 
as then the object lies in the shadow of the body, and so is again rendered less 
distinct, and more effort is required to see. Nor should the light come from 
the right side, because the moving of the hand obstructs intermittently the 
light. This causes a constant change in the muscles of accommodation, and 
the size of the pupils and so brings an excessive amount of work upon the eye. 
The best light comes from the left side and from above rather than below the 
level of the head. 

How does the size and quality of type cause disease of the eyes? In 
answering this question it must be borne in mind that young children should 
never hold the book nearer than ten inches and adults farther than eighteen 
inches. If distinct vision be not perfect at these distances then there is some- 
thing wrong, either with the printing or the eyes. The finer the typo is the 
closer it must be brought to the eyes : if within the limits mentioned the 
muscles of accommodation and convergence are brought into excessive exer- 
cise. All admit that this excessive exercise is the great cause of myopia. Too 
fine print, too fine writing, sewing, or too fine work of any sort is a factor in 
causing near-sightedness. 
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Too coarse print is wearisome to the eyes because of the constant change 
required in order to seethe different letters and words. A faintly printed page 
must be brought nearer than a well printed page. An indistinctly printed 
page is also, very wearisome. Heavy faced type is the easiest to the eye, as 
compared with the light faced. 

The quality of the ink and the color of the paper have much to do with the 
distinctness of the words and the ease with which reading is accomplished. 
Perhaps the best color of paper is that which is in the slightest degree of a 
yellow tint. The quality of the paper is a matter of importance, as it should 
be entirely free from transparency and sponginess. Having a close, fine text- 
ure, it will take and hold the impressions of the type so that one side will not 
appear at all on the other and each letter stand out with perfect distinctness. 

How does too constant work produce eye diseases? Like any other organ 
the eye becomes exhausted by long continuous work. If one attempts to look 
at one little point for any length of time, as in a photographer's rooom while 
sitting for a picture, it is soon seen that all things blur before the eye. lu 
ordinary work this final effect of exhaustion of the nerve cells of the retina is 
prevented by the change of the eye from one letter or word to another. But 
even thus the eye soon becomes weary. The eye should be raised from the ob- 
ject it is looking at many times during an hour. This in adults usually takes 
place, but not so frequently in children. 

What conditions produce a congestion of the head and eyes? All of the 
causes which compel the eyes to strain themselves in order to see. But, in 
addition to these, may be mentioned the position in which a book is held or 
placed in order to read or write. Thus if the desk be so low that the person, 
must bend over in order to see, the eyes will become readily over filled with 
blood and so the eyes suffer from lack of good circulating blood. If seats are 
such that one readily becomes weary the same result is likely to happen to the 
student. 

Why does reading in cars, or other vehicles tend to produce diseases of the 
eyes? Because the movements of the car cause a constant movement of the 
printed page, and so compels a constant effort to readjust the eye to these 
several movements. This causes a compression of the eyeball by the muscles, 
an accumulation of blood in the inerior of the eye, and an exhaustion of the 
muscles of accommodation ; conditions all fraught with damage to the struc- 
tures of the eyes. 

How does the looking at near objects produce intra-ocular congestion? To 
understand this it must be remembered that the six muscles surrounding the 
eyeball press very tightly all the sides of the eyeball when we look at very 
close objects. The blood escapes from the eyeball by means of vessels which 
pass obliquely through the firm walls of the outer coating of the eye. The 
pressure of the muscles of the eyeball during convergence, closes, in part, these 
vessels carrying the blood from the eye. Little by little the venous blood is 
dammed back in the eye till most intense pressure results. But this is not 
all: inside of the eye, just back of and behind the iris, is a muscle, which 
among other uses, serves to relax the crystalline lens fibers so that they cau 
render the lens more convex and so overcome the defect of vision. But this 
muscle in performing this work pulls upon the delicate portions of the inner 
coats of the eye near the entrance of the optic nerve from the brain at the 
posterior portion of the eye. This constant pulling after a time sets up an 
inflammation and as a final result we have an actual destruction of more or 
less of the tissues in the back of the eye. Thus by the traction of the intra- 
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ocalar tnnscles, and the pressure of the extra-ocalar mnscles, we have the 
posterior portion of the eyeball placed in a condition most favorable for 
des traction. 

Myopia cannot be cured. Can it be prevented? Inmost cases it certainly 
can. But how? Simply by avoiding its causes. It will be noticed that it 
generally appears before the fifteenth year, rarely does it develop after full 
growth of the body. It is clear, then, that to prevent near-sightedness, all of 
life anterior to this must be so conducted as to avoid its causes. Homes and 
schools and workshops, etc., must all be constructed and managed to avoid, 
in so far as possible, all demands upon the eye which it cannot safely meet. 

I. Under no circumstances should a book be studied or read by a child 
which it cannot readily see at a distance of ten inches. If this is not pos- 
sible, then the book or the child or the light is at fault. The fault must be 
rectified ere pursuing the reading, the study, or the work. 

II. No person should keep the eyes fixed upon any fine study or work for more 
than a quarter of an hour at a time. In childhood the eyes should be lifted 
from the printer work and directed to some distant objects even oftener than 
this. It were better that muscular exercises of some sort were made to break 
up the (Jay of school work once every half hour for children under ten years, 
and once an hour for those older. 

III. No person should study or exert his eyes at fine work for any con- 
siderable period, with his head bent so that the chin rests upon the chest, and 
the shoulders bent forward. 

IV. Statistics on a large scale show that of students in the same grade of 
classes, those who studied two hours out of school were near-sighted to the 
extent of seventeen per cent., while of those who studied six hours out of 
school forty per cent, were near-sighted. Thus it seems evident that too long 
continuance at fine work by the growing child, exerts a positive and alarming 
influence upon the production of near-sightedness. Beyond any doubt the 
school hours are now too long in most schools, and the compelling of the students 
to work out of school hours certainly is fraught with grave danger to the eyes, 
to say nothing of the spinal column and other organs of the body. It is clear 
then, that to save the eyes of growing persons from becoming myopic they 
must avoid fixing the eyes too long upon small objects. 

V. Another hint as to what has been done in the matter of preventing 
near-sightedness may be illustrated by an additional fact in the history of the 
Greenwich Hospital School of England, to which we have already alluded. 
The disastrous effects of the school life of the boys there was brought by the 
medical men about the school to the notice of the authorities, and they at once 
adopted the suggestions offered. The old seats, the dark rooms, the faulty 
desks, the ventillation, and the heating were so altered as to meet the real 
needs of the pupils. Since then there have been no cases of myopia reported 
from this school. Thus by actual experiment it is proved that proper care 
of children has stopped the development of near-sightedness in one school. 
What has been done in this school can be done in others of a similar nature. 

VI. But perhaps the most important portion of preventing near-sighted- 
ness must be done in the home. Beyond a doubt, were the homes such as they 
should be for maintaining the health of the eyes of the young, the schools 
would be right also. Poor light, in every sense of the term, bad ventillation, 
or rather no ventillation, defective heating apparatuses, unwholesome food, 
society habits, which keep the children up till eleven or twelve o'clock, the 

39 
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making the boy enter upon the life of a man before his beard has began to 
grow^ and the girl to engage in the dissipations of society before she has pat 
on long dresses, all these and a thousand other things so cluster about the 
home, the shop, etc., that the poor eyes get a slim chance to grow strong and 
perfect. Meantime, while these things are being righted, it only remains for 
such as know how, to keep their eyes well and teach those within the bounds 
of their influence to do likewise. 

We believe that it would be of inestimable service if the State should pass 
a general law by which no public school or factory should be started with- 
out first securing a license from a board appointed by the Governor. Among 
other things this license should state that at least one thousand cubic feet 
of air was provided for each inmate; that the lighting, the heating, the 
sewerage, the water, the ventillation, etc., etc., were all such as modern 
science has demonstrated as absolutely needful for the health of the inmates of 
these schools. 

All such schools, factories, etc., should have a competent medical adviser. 



BEADING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BT MRS. EDKA CHAFFEE NOBLE. 

Once when a city was besieged, a council of the people was called to deter- 
mine the best means of defense. Each artisan recommended the wares 
in which he dealt ; the blacksmith, iron; the mason, brick; the carpenter, 
wood; the shoemaker said, ^'hang your walls with new boots." Our best 
means of defense from foes within and without — is education, and those who 
have spoken before me, have no doubt suggested some of its best means. Bat 
I cannot better express my own thoughts than by qouting Charlotte Cushman, 
who said : *'I believe I love and reverence all arts equally, only placing my 
own a little above the others. I believe when God conceived the world, 
that was poetry ; when He formed it, that was sculpture ; when He colored it, 
that was painting; and when He peopled ic with living men and women, that 
was the grand, divine, eternal drama." I, too, love and reverence all means 
of education, only placing reading a little above the others. Our times and 
manners demand that the science of reading should be more generally under- 
stood, and more carefully taught. 

The ends of the earth meet together gladly in common counsel, and if there is a 
leading power in these assemblies, it will be found in the man who has, not 
only worthy thoughts, but the power to give them worthy expression. There 
is a stronger motive for the study of reading in this age, than there has ever 
been before. Our grand government calls for it; for the people have a voice 
in all that pertains to any vital subject, from the least to the greatest. 
Where rule is given into one hand there is little need of discussion for pur- 
poses of wise decision. A despot decides for his subjects. We are a free 
people; we have **a government of the people, by the people, for the people;" 
we speak one tongue, and the great questions of truth, temperance, reform, 
finance, of capital and labor are to be discussed, and they are waiting the 
living voice of tiie living man. No book or paper can wield the power, or 
usurp the place of expressive man. 
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How fow give due importance to this work of training our natural powers 
to their highest development for purposes of expression ! How many consider 
euch effort as something strained and artificial, and cultivation in this direc- 
tion needless and mischievous I This consideration is wholly false. This study 
is for purposes of the highest development for the whole man ; the end, is to win 
the attention of the hearer, by all that there is in the most powerful thoughts 
powerfully expressed ; to inspire a love for the best in literature, by lifting 
it from its grave in letters, and giving it all there is of life and inspiration, 
all of feeling and passion, through the medium of the speaking voice. 

There is a certain adaptation of means to an end, which it is impossible for 
the unskilled to see at once. We cannot see ourselves as others see us, and it 
does not injure our genius, if we have any, to train, cut and prune it. A 
rose-bush, an apple-tree, and a grape, although the most natural things in the 
world, are often improved by care and attention. I do not like to say by 
artificial means, for anything that makes a fuller ear of corn, astraighter tree, 
A more perfect rose, or a more manly man, is not art; it belongs to the corn, 
the tree, the rose, the man. We have been given this germ of nature, to be 
fostered and perfected ; one talent, that we may make it more. 

How to train and direct, to the best ends, the pupils of our public schools 
in this matter of reading, is the subject for a half hour^s rapid survey. 
Speech, as applied to reading, was formerly the mere pronunciation of words, 
with counts of one, two, three, and four for comma, semicolon, colon, and 
period, to mark the grammatical pauses. This was a mere mechanical call- 
ing of words. Conversation is the natural outlet of our thoughts, and it is the 
seed from which must grow the tree of expression, with branches wide enough 
to cover all the possibilities of our varying natures. If we exercise our speech 
most in conversation, here then is the most important field of labor. 

Oareful attention should be given to habits of utterance, for these *^ beginning 
in cobwebs, end in chains." The ear should become critical of conversation 
with regard to tone, enunciation and expression. We use the same instrument 
in reading as in talking; we call up the same thoughts, are moved by the same 
feelings, are wrought upon by the same passions. Cultivate all the agents of 
expression for conversation, and we have the natural method of reading. 
The only distinction between conversation and reading is a mechanical one, 
and may be summed up in the words, exaggeration in true proportion. 

A larger room demands increased intensity of voice and manner ; a greater 
number of persons to hear, more volume and force of expression. Prof. 
Moses True Brown says : ^'A child can never read as well as he can talk, a 
man never better." This conversational basis will furnish the most impressive 
form for utterance, though the thought be couched in the most ornate 
oratorical diction. The wider fields of dramatic expression require a broader 
culture than can be, or ought to be, given them in public schools. There is 
not time for it, and there are other studies more important. Every teacher in 
every department should understand enough of the elementary and appro- 
priate powers of our language as to be able to guide the pupil to a distinct 
expression of each thought contained in each exercise, be it one of grammar, 
arithmetic, or reading. 

The especial teacher of the reading class finds it difficult to hold the atten- 
tion of pupils. One reason for this is that the scholars are required to read 
language above their comprehension, and are of a necessity merely mechanical 
pronouncers of words, in consequence of which they acquire habits of unin- 
telligent reading, which are seldom thrown off in after life. If pronunciation 
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is the object, read the lesson backward, leaving the mind uuembarassed by the 
thought. A better method is reading ideas and not words. Ask the pupil to 
read silently the piece selected, and give the substance in his own language, 
with open mouth, clear cut words, and with a strength of voice sufficient to 
be heard in any part of the room. The next step should be recitation, and 
the very last reading aloud, which is the most difficult of all. In conversa- 
tion and recitation we are looking inward to something known; in reading 
we are looking outward, with attention often engrossed by words we do not 
understand, or by the construction of sentences, which at first glance seem 
complicated. 

Not until we have the inward impression, can we give the outward expres- 
sion, and not then even with grace and ease, if the vehicle or conveyance is 
clumsy or unused to obey the will. The teacher's work then is mainly mechani- 
cal. While informing the understanding do not neglect to train the environ- 
ment so that the body may indeed be the visible counterpart of the soul ; and 
the voice, the spirit made audible. The Egyptian symbol of language is a 
tongue under a hand, showing that by voice and gesture we have two natural 
methods of expression. Elementary training in these two functions, comprises 
all that it is necessai7 for the pupil to receive in the public schools. 
Demosthenes says: ''Cultured tone and manner are elements absolutely 
necessary for success in life." Manner attracts or repels before the voice 
has opportunity to speak for itself. Manner speaks first, for light travels 
faster than sound, and we are seen before we are heard. 

First of all then, the machine, or body, should be put in order, for it has 
rights that should be respected. The body is composed of alterable and 
unalterable parts. The alterable parts should be so exercised daily, as to give 
the utmost freedom and grace to all movements, and this can only be attained 
when there is nothing else to think of. Awkwardness appears when a muscle 
is unused to the action demanded of it, or when it forgets its training. ''When 
there is strength at the center, there will be freedom at the surface.*' In 
choosing physical exercises for class drill in public schools, there are three 
important points to be considered: The bearings of the pupils — these are 
hereditary, and can be little changed ; the inflections or bendings of the body, 
which are only for some present and fleeting purpose ; and the attitudes, which 
are arrested inflections. The physical drill, explained in Monroe's Vocal Gym- 
nastics, perhaps meets the requirements of this training better than any other 
embodied in book form. An easy grace should characterise all motions, 
whether quiet or forcible. There should be perfect harmony of all parts, an 
even symmetry, an equal distribution of strength, so that every muscle may 
be ready for action, for the outward movement by which the inward force 
expends itself. Gesture will then become the natural courtesy of the body 
and its organs toward the demands of the soul, which can only find expression 
through its visible agent. Breath is the connecting link between manner, 
which makes no noise, and yet impresses the eye so markedly, and tone, which 
is audible, and is addressed to the ear. After the physical, breathing exercises 
are next in importance, and their power should be measured and used. 
Breath is one side of the great B triangle, blood, brain, and breath, which a 
French physiologist has called the tripod of life. 

Expression has much to do with each side of this triangle, but for this 
fundamental and elementary work, breath is the first and most important 
factor in learning to read. A first thought upon this subject would scorn the 
second, that decides that breathing for purposes of vocalization is not uncon- 
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scious aud instinctive, but mast be cultivated. The little stock of air we store 
away in ordinary breathing is quite too little for powerful and sustained voice 
effort. Breathing to sustain life is unconscious, but this unstudied inhala- 
tion and exhalation does not play a tune upon the vocal cords and they are 
silent. 

No one can read well without a proper understanding of this important 
power of speech. Inhalation ought always to be through the nostrils, and so 
deep as to completely fill the lungs. Direct the breath toward the front of 
the mouth in exhalation, at the same time making the expenditure most 
economic. All breathing should be from the waist, using the diaphragm as 
the power to propel the breath from the lungs into the windpipe. 

Here we reach the oflSce of the larynx, which is to produce tone. It plays, 
and with the help of the articulating organs, it says. Sound without articula- 
tion is wonderfully expressive, and diagrams the animal which makes it. 
Consider the difference between the bleat of the lamb and the roar of the lion. 
If the breathing exercises are properly mastered, there is little practice needed 
for the production of proper tone, for voicing is almost entirely dependent 
upon proper muscular action and the right use of breath. 

There are two objects in voice culture: Development and power; quality 
and variety. To increase power, test the voice to the utmost by vigorously 
whispering the aspirates. Depth is gained by constant practice of the sub- 
vocals, especially b, d, g. 

Tke third and last essential for a perfectly trained voice, is smoothness, 
which can be cultivated by sounding the vowel elements. The jaw must be 
sufficiently dropped to give the vibration in the mouth, and the action of the 
jaw must be loose or the sound will be too hard in quality. To acquire greater 
resonance, a daily voice drill with the musical sub-vocals, 1, m, n, and ng, 
will be found effective, and the practice will also aid in ridding the voice of 
the peculiarly American nasal quality. The breath used should all be vocalized 
for the production of pure tone. The ear must be taught to distinguish 
readily different qualities of sound. 

Americans particularly need careful voice culture. Dr. Holmes says: 
^'Their east winds, lean soil, their independence and sharp business habits, are 
not the best things for the larynx." Therefore, culture, in this regard, does 
more for the American than nature. We sometimes hear that great artists 
have made their own voices. This must be a mistake ; no one can manufacture 
a voice, but it can be greatly mended. The weak can be made strong ; the 
unmanageable made pliant; the course, harsh voice can be smoothed and 
made soft. A voice may gain much in volume and compass. We can not use 
this wonderful instrument properly, without study, any more than we can bring 
out the hidden music concealed in the violin, without long and careful labor. 

We have two voices, one for mere vocal expression, the voice with which to 
buy and sell, and the dynamic voice, which addresses the heart. The first is 
the one we can reach and change by mechanical training; the last is governed 
by our appreciation of our subject, aud our intensity of feeling, for what we feel 
will creep into our tone, while what we think may be put into articulations. 
Passing from the world of sounds, which all animals share in common, we 
take another and higher step. Articulation belongs to man alone, and it has 
to do with vocal mechanics. 

** What fine chisel ever yet cut breath?" The coosonants are constantly 
cutting breath into distinct and separate forms, and giving shape to the 
vowels. The very life of language depends upon clear and distinct ennncia- 
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tioD. The organs of articalation constitute what may be termed a set of 
molds, capable of changing position at yrill, and any imperfection of these 
molds will leave a corresponding defect in the utterance. It is apparent then, 
that the development and perfection of these organs, by the use of phonetic 
spelling, visible speech, rapid enunciation, etc., etc., is a work of primary 
importance. Training the body, securing the control of breath, gaining full 
and vigorous powers of vocalization, perfecting articulation, constitutes the 
elementary mechanism of all correct reading, it does not give significent 
reading. A person is not necessarily an artist because he possesses a palette 
and paint. There is a difference between pigments and pictures. So a pupil 
must not expect to read significantly, although he possesses the necessary 
organs, and these under complete control. After we pass beyond the mechan- 
ical, the intellectual faculties are brought into exercise, chiefly the judgment 
and taste ; and we utter clauses and sentences, with a purpose in expression, 
founded on the relations which language bears to thought, feeling, and passion. 
To this end we use other agents of expression. !Force^ as made practical in the 
various forms of stress; tone, in its trinity of use — rate, quantity, and pause ; 
quality, which eludes definition, and pitch, with its variations of inflection 
and modulation. Let us no longer depend upon nature uneducated and 
unskilled, in this matter of reading, but upon nature fostered and trained by 
diligent study and steady application, and reading may then take the place it 
deserves as one of the most important and necessary branches of education. 



DEFECTS IN OUR PRESENT SYSTEM OP COUNTY EXAMINA- 

TIONS AND THEIR REMEDIES. 

BY S. G. BURKHEAD. 

Our boasted ''school system extends from the lowest ungraded schools up 
to the State University." We can not well speak of one element of this 
system without touching upon others, so closely related are they. It has been 
said many times, by those who ought to know, that our country schools are 
without system, in any true sense of that word ; and it seems to me that the 
very word, ** ungraded,'* carries with it the want of definite systematic work. 

Under our present system of county examinations, our country schools are 
improving, no doubt ; but it is questionable whether they advance as they 
ought. There are some defects in the examinations, per se, more perhaps, in 
their relations to other parts of the general system. 

Heretofore, it has seemed to me that the foundation of our educational 
structure has been greatly overlooked. Contrary to the general order of 
things, it appears to be growing from the top downward, and we hear a great 
deal more said now at our associations, and elsewhere, about our common 
schools. In other words, more than commensurate attention has been given 
to the upper schools of our commonwealth ; the rural districts have been left 
too much to the accidents of locality, run without definite requirements, 
subject to no efficient supervision, largely in charge of transient novices. 

Parents have observed the greater efficiency of our graded schools, and 
perhaps, in many cases, prematurely send their children away from home to 
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schools where they believe they yrill enjoy greater advantages, This would seem 
to be verified by the State Saperintendent's report of 1881, in which he says : 
''Of the public school pupils it may be noted, too, that while the ungraded 
schools had 1,703 fewer in attendance, the graded ones had 10,890 more." It 
may not be possible to make our country schools as good as our village and 
city schools, for many reasons; but I think they ought to be made as good as 
possible, and I believe, notwithstanding the many obstacles in the way of realiz- 
ing our highest ideals, obstacles in the very nature of things difficult to over- 
come, that they might be much better than they are, or can be, under the 
present system of examinations and supervision. 

The separation of elements, naturally so closely allied as examination and 
supervision, is an important defect in our system, and causes some of the 
main defects in the examinations, per se. 

According to law, teachers shall be deemed qualified in respect to good, 
moral character, learning, and ability to instruct and govern a school. These 
qualifications are to be ascertained by the examiners. Can they be reasonably 
done under the present system? I think our examining boards do not usually 
attempt, personally, to ascertain any other qualification than that in respect to 
learning, about a quarter of what is required by law, and the manner in which 
the attempt to do even that, is defective and unsatisfactory. 

Coming in contact with teachers for only a day or two, at a written exam- 
ination, is not sufficient to ascertain even scholarship. Oral examinations 
should supplement written; and further knowledge should be obtained by 
observing the work done in the school-room, and the influence of the teacher 
in the district. The teacher's ability to get the scholars to do, and be, should 
be estimated especially after the first examination. Until a teacher has had 
some experience, an infallible test cannot be made. The best scholars do 
not always make the best teachers. Besults from work done and influence 
exerted, should determine the renewal of certificates, rather than the percent- 
ages of re-examination on old subjects. 

Far be it from me to be found among croakers. It is easy to find fault with 
the best things of this world. I speak not upon this subject from choice of 
my own, but, like a dutiful pupil, from that of our worthy president. Our 
system, as a whole, is a growth of parts, not likely to be overthrown, but 
subject to corrections, some eliminations or additions, perhaps, and to 
constant improvements. 

Just criticism is wholesome, and I do not know but unjust is, too, some- 
times. At any rate the teacher should hail all true advance in his profession 
with delight. All improvements must come through his efforts, directly or 
indirectly. Schools are what teachers make them, in the main. To supply 
the schools with the best possible teachers is the duty of ail school officers. 
The divided attention now given to school affairs is a defect. A large num- 
ber of the school inspectors, whose duty it is to visit the schools and report to 
their respective examining boards, are incompetent to properly do their work. 
If not incompetent in themselves, they are incompetent by the limitations of 
the system, or of the law creating the system. So are the members of the 
examining boards. The best men, limited as they are, and engaged in other 
professions receiving their best thought and most careful preparation, can not 
promote the highest interests of our schools. I know the thought is too 
prevalent that any one almost can teach children, and that school-men need 
not be men wholly devoted to school, but men giving only such time as not 
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fully taken by their main business. The consequence is, that our schools get 
very little help from them, indeed. 

A few minutes' call from the inspector^ once perhaps during a term, with- 
out, in numerous instances, himself having any special training or experience in 
teaching, is not, it seems to me, especially beneficial. Their meager reports 
to the county board are made up from rumor and guesses^ and are very 
frequently unjust. 

There is, in fact, no supervision of our common schools, worthy of the 
name, and there is not likely to be, with officials constituted as now. 
The local school officers, director, moderator, and assessor, each having his own 
calling, are seldom paid for doing school work, and very seldom even visit 
their schools. If, in rare cases, induced to meet as a board, and adopt a set of 
rules and regulations, uniformity of text-books, courses of study, and arrange 
for supplies, for the want of supervision, their work may soon fall flat, and 
everything become confused and mixed up ; and each successive teacher, not 
expecting to stay longer than one term, may well hail the last day of school 
as a day to be set free from uncongenial duties, and get her pay for her unsatis- 
factory labor. 

As the county boards are now constituted no members are especially 
employed to visit and supervise the schools, and examining boards have no 
direct way of testing work actually done in the school-room, or of observing 
the influence of the teacher's character upon that of the children. All of 
this most important knowledge that they do obtain, they gather from imper- 
fect reports of inspectors and current rumor. Current rumor, at the best, (is 
very unreliable, so our best workers, the most honest and earnest teachers, are 
often misrepresented and maligned, while the poorest, with a tact for display, 
may cheat the public into thinking, for a while at least, that they are superior. 
A skillful superintendent would be able to discriminate between the genuine 
and the counterfeit, and encourage honest labor while frowning upon false 
display. 

Examining boards arp composed largely of men outside of the profession 
of teaching — of men who have had but little, if any, experience in school 
management. Engaged with other pursuits, filled with their own professions, 
they have no sympathy for teachers, or with the progress of our schools ; and 
in some instances, because the schools are not managed as they were when 
they were boys, with what time they have at their disposal, they plant them- 
selves in the way of progress; jmd instead of a help are a hindrance to tho 
advance of education. They cry in a general way against the whole system of 
education, without being able to point out definitely a single defector a way 
to apply a remedy. It is a great consolation to know that such croakers have 
always been, and that they are not found against our schools alone. The same 
disposition in men lead them to prophesy the downfall of our republic, which 
seems to stand firmly enough yet. 

The non-professional spirit found among teachers^ encouraged by this class of 
examiners, is, to my mind, detrimental to true progress; and a system which 
renders it possible for such men to act in such capacities, is defective, how- 
ever impracticable it may be to advise a remedy. 

To practice law, a young man or woman is examined by lawyers; to prac- 
tice medicine, the candidate must get his diploma from a faculty of doctors ; 
to preach, a person must be licensed by preachers. When a person is licensed 
to preach, practice law, or medicine, his license is considered perpetual. It is 
good for all time. He can devote himself entirely to his profession, without 
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crammincj for periodical examiQations. Now I think we ought to discriminate 
between professional and non-professional teachers. Our examiners, who 
should also be supervisors, should be selected from professional teachers, and 
only non-professionals or temporary teachers be subject to re-examination. 
In this discrimination I should consider all those who devote their entire time, 
summer and winter, or through the year, professionals as long as they do so. 
I should re-examine only those who make teaching secondary, or a stepping 
stone to some other calling. 

Bv re-examination I mean an examination on the same branches that a 
satisfactory examination has been had. Of course, if results obtained in any 
one study are unsatisfactory, the candidate should either be rejected or 
re-examined. The work of one engaged in teaching all the time should be 
examined and a certificate renewed in accordance therewith, instead of on 
the results of a re-examination, as determined now. Teachers should be 
encouraged to reach the maximum scholarship required by law, instead of the 
minimum, and then for their own improvement and for the improvement of 
their schools, to go beyond. 

Instead of forever grinding on the same old nine, the re-examinations 
might be held on designated studies; on the old ones, ono after another till 
the maximum be reached in every one, then on others, broadening the field. 
There should be closer sympathy between the examiners and the examined. 
The examiners should belong to the profession, and the interests of the respec- 
tive parties bo considered identical.' A feeling that one party is offensive 
and the other defensive should never exist. If something akin to this feel- 
ingdoesnot now obtain quite generally, I know it does prevail in some places. 

As the examining boards are now made up of men holding lucrative posi- 
tions, or belonging to moneyed professions, they can not and will not frequently 
tueet to consult concerning the best interests of our common schools, or meet 
with teachers for mutual information. 

The lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, or the farmer grasps the questions 
sent by the State Superintendent, and hastens to the place of examination 
on the dreaded day and the candidates are nervously rushed through the 
process of examination, from ''nine in the morning till four in the after- 
noon ; " some of them almost distracted by the warnings and re-warnings that 
the day is passing more rapidly than their work, while they are repeatedly 
asked to do everything neatly and in good style. 

The written examination on the nine branches takes up the day, leaving 
no time for oral test of ability to explain, or to question the candidates in 
reference to their habits, motives, plans, etc. Then the papers are looked 
over and the results obtained in about the same hurry ; and the examiners 
feel that they have performed a sacred duty, if they can reject a number of 
the would-be teachers, ''for the benefit of the rising generation." The spirit 
begotten by such push on the one side, and anxious worry on the other, is not 
compatible with good work. 

Men devoted to such work, whose tastes and sympathy are in the line of 
teaching, with time enough for it, and satisfactorily paid for their time, would 
certainly do better; and a system calling men out of their lines of regular 
business to examine teachers or superintend schools, with but little or no real 
practical interest in the same, because otherwise usually engaged, their best 
thoughts being devoted, of course, to their own chosen avocations, is evidently 
-defective. 

40 
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It is quite geuerally coDceded by intelligent educators that we took a step 
backward when we abandoned the county superintendency and substituted that 
of the township. If all the schools of a township could be united into one graded 
school, under one head, employing a man well qualified, and paid to devote 
his whole time to the schools of his township, with power to act, instructing, 
examining, placing his teachers and supervising the schools, then we might 
expect good work from the township system. But such a township superin- 
tendency as followed our county superintendency was not worthy of our State. 
It lacked almost every element of success in theory, and it certainly proved 
itself a failure in practice. The adoption of the present system is, no doubt, 
a step towards regaining what was lost. It may be possible to do better even 
than that. 

''If graded schools are good for the villages and cities they are good for the 
country.'' Why are they not? The needs of children are about the same 
everywhere. In many of our best village and city schools, men are employed 
who devote their lives to their management, even to the examination and employ- 
ing of teachers, laying out their work and supervising the schools immediately, 
and are held responsible for work done in all grades. Under such supervision 
schools seem to prosper best. We cannot expect men of other professions to 
devote any considerable time to the improvement of teachers and teaching, 
however much of general interest they may have in the cause of education. 
Successful men in any profession give their first thoughts to their calling ; they 
do not make their chosen profession secondary to some other. Our rural schools 
need more special devotion to their interests. '' Whatever is everybody's 
business is nobody's business." 

I would have a superintendent over a section of country, just large enongh 
to keep him occupied, whether such a section be one or more counties, or a 
township, according to population ; the same being paid by the State, so that 
the poor may have advantages equal to the best. The educational forces 
should have a head, and that head should be the superintendent; others 
should be assistants. He should be a practical teacher, trained in the science 
and art of teaching, a good judge of teachers and teaching, and alive to the 
interests of the schools. Examining boards should be composed of such 
superintendents and the best teachers of their respective sections, for the 
purpose of examining teachers, holding institutes, etc., the superintendents 
being chiefly responsible, because required to go into all their schools and 
become acquainted with work done and desired. 

I can not see how we can well divorce the work of examining and superin- 
tending. The examination, it seems to me, should be completed in the 
school-room and in the school district where the teacher is at work. In 
education, as in other things, forces should be concentrated, not scattered. 
In the present system examining boards and inspectors have very little 
consultation or inter*communication. 

I have already referred to the fact that our district schools should be 
graded. It would unify the schools ; it would place before teachers a definite 
work to be accomplished. This plan is working well in other states. It 
would not be practical, however, without immediate intelligent supervision. 

There are many educational factors that are now entirely neglected, or 
indifferently used, that naturally come within the jurisdiction of a live super- 
intendent. **Armed by statute with all the powers necessary to a proper 
discharge of his important duties. That county boards are doing the kind of 
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work most coudactire to edncational progress, few thoughtful educators will 
assame.'^ They are everywhere — with honorable exceptions, of course — 
simply asking questions in arithmetic, geography, and grammar, etc., and 
hearing candidates read from a text book. Having examined the papers of 
candidates and assigned a percentage value to each answer, and footed up the 
results, the examiners deem their duties ended. It would ill become any one to 
undervalue any proper means taken to determine, beyond a peradventure, 
whether a candidate has a sufficient knowledge of the branches he shall be 
required to teach. The possession of such a knowledge is fundamental. 
And it can not be denied that the determination of this question is one of the 
main duties of the examiners under the law, as it now stands; but it is not all 
that should be done, and the system is, therefore, defective. 

Our teachers need a knowledge of text-books, but they need also to know 
how to apply it to the work of awakening mind, and giving instruction. 
They need to feel that they are a part of our school system, that they are 
associated with school officers; that their objects are identical; that the 
character of their schools is an indication of their character, and the reputa- 
tion of their schools is inseparable from their own reputation. A professional 
spirit needs more generally to prevail among teachers. An intelligent interest 
should be created among the parents; a desire to learn should be imparted to 
children and young people; children should be induced to attend school more 
regularly, and remain in school through their youth. Most of them leave now 
at an age when they should begin to accomplish theic best mental work. 
'* We need educational mass-meetings in which the people may take part." 
We should follow the example of politicians in this respect 

Our country school houses need to be made comfortable and healthful, 
well supplied with light and proper means of ventilation. £very school- 
room should be supplied with whatever is necessary to a clear understanding 
of the subjects to be studied. One of the essentials is a good library. How 
many of our country school houses are properly arranged and supplied? How 
many are without even a dictionary, black-board, or maps? A country school 
house well constracted and supplied, or even passably so, is a rare exception. 

What is our system doing to bring about desirable results? How many 
institutes, mass-meetings, training-schools, normal classes, have been held by 
county examiners and township inspectors? How many lectures have been 
given in school districts on educational topics by these school-men? How 
many teachers or schools have been helped by their counsel and instruction? 
How many of them show even sufficient interest in teachers and their work 
and progress, to attend the annual, semi-annual, or quarterly meetings of 
their local associations, thus helping by the magic influence of their presence? 
How many of these examiners, outside the teachers' profession, respond to 
the call of our State Superintendent and attend our annual councils here? 
Those who do certainly belong to the noble few. 

Being an examiner, and also a teacher, I think I can look upon both sides 
of this question. I am in a position to appreciate the criticisms of the people 
and the teachers, and, in many things sympathize with them. I repeat that 
I do not arrogate to myself the part of a critic. My topic was assigned and 
sent to me only a few days ago, giving me very little time for mature delibera- 
tion or considerate arrangement in the preparation of my paper. 

To summarize, in conclusion let me say: The office of examiner and 
and superintendent should be united. Only professional, or practical and 
well trained teachers, should be on our examining boards. The examina- 
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tion should be oral as well as written ; and it should include the observation 
of the teacher's work in the school-room, and his influence in the district 
where engaged. 

Professional teachers should not be subject to periodical re-examinations on 
the same branches. This system is unprogressive and narrowing in the 
extreme. Something like the Chautauqua plan of reading and examination 
should be encouraged. Only irregulars should undergo the practice of 
re-examination. A certificate once satisfactorily obtained, by a teacher in 
perpetual practice, should hold good in any part of the State, or renewals 
should be determined mostly by the absolute success of the teacher. 

We need a general revival in our common schools, a supervision which 
«hall be felt by teachers, parents, and children ; our high-schools and colleges^ 
And our country would be better for it. 



DISCUSSION OP THE PRECEDING PAPEB. 

Glare Stanton said : 

There are several points to which I would call the attention of the Associa- 
tion, some of them are not so much the defects of the law as supplements to it, 
which experience has shown would further the ends of the statute in question. 

1st. I would abolish the authority of the Secretary of the board of school 
•examiners, to grant special certificates, or restrict it, within the narrowest 
limits, by the most rigid and strictest fixed rules, and in its place authorize 
the board to issue certificates for particular schools, and for six months, but 
would not allow it to be granted to the same applicant more than twice. 

I think almost all boards found it necessary, at least in the first year of the 
present law, to license teachers for certain schools, that they were unwilling 
to send out as full-fledged teachers, authorized to take any school that good 
fortune or some favoring friend might offer them. This difficulty was over- 
come by an obvious violation of the whole spirit of the law, and many times 
the board refused a certificate, with the understanding that the secretary 
should, after the examinations were over, grant a license for the particular 
«chool. 

Again, young girls, bright, intelligent, and ambitious, come to the spring 
examinations, pass creditably and receive a certificate. They teach a small 
school during the summer, succeed well, and, with the assurance born of 
youth and inexperience, imagine themselves prepared to instruct and manage a 
more difficult winter school. Too often this is a failure, and the board of 
examiners are blamed for licensing inefficient teachers for the more difficult 
schools. A limited certificate would do away with all this difficulty. 

I would have the applicant for a limited certificate, state, in her applica- 
tion, the township, the number of the district, number of scholars in district, 
branches to be taught, and why she makes application for this particular 
school. 

In the general examination, if a teacher of some merit shall fall below the 
standard in some particular branch or branches, or if the board have doubts 
4is to her ability to manage a difficult school, she may bo informed of the 
refusal to grant a general certificate, but that she may make application 
for a limited certificate, «nder the regulations mentioned above; and if the 
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secretary of the board shall be satisfied that there will be fair chance of 
success, he shall issne the certificate. 

Yon may say this has too much formality, too much red tape. Possibly, 
but I do not think so; the trusts committed to the charge of the teacher are 
too important to be lightly dealt with ; and I would guard the approaches to thia 
most honorable and responsible occupation so carefully, that incompetent 
teachers should be reduced to the minimum. 

But on the other hand, I would not weigh every doubt as final against the 
applicant. We all know that some most unpromising candidates turn out 
much better than we expect, and far surpass some of whom we had greater 
hope. No doubt some of us remember, when we, with beating hearts, were 
knocking for admission to our chosen profession ; and I do not doubt, that, 
if our examiners had weighed every doubt against us, some of those before 
me, who have made proud records^ would have been forever shut out from 
the teacher's chair. 

A second point I wish to call attention to, is the proper recognition of 
superior work in whatever grade it may be done. One year ago, in a meeting 
of county examiners, I urged that great ability and superior skill in teaching 
the primary branches, should be recognized by issuing a second and first grade 
primary certificate. Some of the members of that body developed the most 
astonishing capacity for misunderstanding my proposition, and held up their 
hands in holy horror, at the idea that a teacher should have a first grade 
certificate who had been examined only in the common school branches, a& 
they indignantly termed them. 

Now to my own knowledge, there are to-day, teachers carrying a third grade 
certificate, who are doing as good work in their grade, and consequently a» 
honorable, as any teacher in our high-schools, of which our State is so justly 
proud. Yet, so far as public recognition goes, they are classed with the girla 
and boys, who have just squeezed through their examination and are struggling- 
with the dfficulties of their first schools. It is this class of worthy teachers, 
who are doing honor to themselves, and noble work for the schools, that I 
would recognize by distinguishing between them and the tyro. 

My proposition then is this : That the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion authorize the board of county examiners to issue to deserving primary 
teachers, of established ability and success, instead of the ordinary third grade 
certificate, a second and first grade primary certificate, with the same rights 
and privileges as the ordinary second and first grade ; that the teacher to be 
entitled to this second grade, shall not only pass a most rigid examination 
in the primary branches, but be acquainted with and use approved methods 
of instruction, shall have taught, at least one year, with ability and success ;. 
and for a first, at least two years. I would make these honorable degrees 
dependent on ability and achieved success in the primary work. 

My object in this is not only to reward merit, but to offer an inducement 
for our primary teachers to strive after higher attainments, with the full 
assurance that their success will be properly recognized. 

Under the present system, we have, year after year, the same teachers 
taking the same grade that they have taken years before; and this must 
remain so. The conscious teacher must give her time and energy to the 
branches that she has to teach, instead of poling up and cramming for an 
examination in philosophy, algebra, and geometry. To-day the primary 
teacher is instructing and forming the mind of five-sixths of the future 
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citizens of the State of Michigan. Aboat this part receive no other instrac- 
tion. Then, I submit, it is time that it be recognized in fact as well as theory, 
that the primary teacher shall fit herself for her particular work, no less than 
he who, nominally, occtipies the higher position. 

If some such plan as this be adopted, I would urge that any teacher who 
could not advance her grade after two certificates had been received, should 
be dropped from the list as unworthy to hold a place in the ranks of a progres- 
fiive calling. I hold this to be true, that any teacher, be he high or low, who 
can not teach a better school this year than last, is unworthy to be in the 
school-room. 

I have but a single point further to urge and I will relieve your patience. 
It is in the same direction as the former, to stimulate higher work in our 
district schools, and to show those who make the effort and succeed^ that 
their endeavors are properly appreciated. 

It is this : That when a teacher shall have received a first grade certificate, 
either the regular or the primary, and shall have taught successfully during its 
continuance in force, he shall be granted either with or without further exam- 
ination, at the option of the board of examiners, a certificate, to remain iu 
force as long as he shall teach in the county wherein it was granted. I would 
make this the highest position in the gift of the county board, and so honor- 
able that it would be worthy the ambition of the most aspiring teacher. 
High, honorable, and rare, because it could be attained, only by long years 
of continuous and successful teaching. 

I will make no apology for my poor plea for the teachers of our common 
schools. It is to their hands that the State must look for the proper instrac- 
tion of the great majority of its future citizens. Upon their work depends, in 
a large measure, the character of our Peninsular State; and may the time 
soon come, when this great army of teachers, now almost unrepresented on 
the floor of this, our State Convention, shall be recognized as doing a work, 
though humble, as honorable as that done in the most favored high-school, 
college, or university. 

Mr. Wickham said : 

I believe, as a rule, since our present system has been in force, the county 
examiners of the State, have been elected with special reference to their real 
ability ; but I do know that there are notable exceptions to this rule, and from 
what I know of the class of men who |have the election of our county board, 
I have good reason to believe that too soon wire pulling and trickery will be 
the chief qualifications of a county examiner. It is a well known fact, that in 
every town there are a few chronic oflBce seekers, who have no worth which 
would commend them to any office whatever; and as the office of school 
inspector has generally been considered unimportant, these men are usually 
elected to that position, just to stop their clamor, I have now in my mind an 
ex-county examiner, whose re-election was defeated owing to his pronounced 
temperance views ; and the man elected in his place, was, as I am reliably 
informed, obliged, by a school board when contracting with them, to sign a 
special contract, agreeing not to use intoxicants during his term. The present 
system does well enough, but let us have a change in the manner of electing 
our countv board. 
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EFFECTIVE ENERGY IN TEACHING. 

BY U. W. LAAVTON. 

Nations aro known to have their distinctive characteristics. The French 
are vivacious and polite; the Germans, phlegmatic; the English, stabborn; 
the Scotch, grave; and the Irish, mercarial and witty. But the mingling of 
these different peoples in our country, can not be said to have produced a type 
of character which can be called American. We occupy perhaps, too great 
an extent of territory to make such a result possible. The colder and more 
rugged north not only invited a different class of people from those who settled 
the sunny south, but necessitated a different development of character after the 
settlement was made. In New England we have the shrewd, ingenious, self- 
reliant yankee ; in the middle and gulf States, the fiery, and chivalrous 
fioutherner ; in the west, the so-called western man, of great undertaking, and 
ceaseless energy. The vast extent of territory, the richness of the soil, the 
rush of immigration, the rapid development of resources, and the hope of 
«udden wealth, all tend to stimulate his ambition, and to cause him to rush on 
in his enterprise, regardless, often, of his own reputation, or the rights of 
others. Indeed, there has come to be among the people of the extreme west, a 
kind of glorification of energy and smartness, much to the prejudice of their 
morals. 

Dickens observed this when he was in this country. In his American 
Notes, he says: '^I have held the following dialogue a hundred times: Is it 
not a very disgraceful circumstance, that such a man as so and so should be 
acquiring a large property by the most infamous and odious means, and not- 
withstanding all the crimes of which he has been guilty, should be tolerated 
and abetted by your citizens? He is a public nuisance, is he not? Yes, sir. 
A convicted liar? Yes, sir. He has been kicked, and cuffed, and caned? 
Yes, sir. And he is utterly dishonorable, and debased, and profligate? 
Yes, sir. In the name of wonder then, what is his merit? Well, sir he is a 
smart man.'' 

The Bev. Joseph Cook says : '' I once told this anecdote to a learned German, 
who replied, bringing down his hand upon the table with an emphasis that made 
the glasses ring. That word smart will break American's neck yet, unless 
you break the word's neck." 

Dickens was a shrewd observer of character, and many another, whose 
observation is less keen, will attest the fact that this energy, this indomitable 
ambition, this determination to succeed has not always been backed by emi- 
nent abilities, or moral worth. It ia much to be regretted that forward- 
ness and self-seeking should be characteristic of any, but most of all, the 
teachers of youth. That there should be any, who are more fond of parading 
their small attainments before the public, than of hard and honest work in 
their chosen profession ; any who will condescend to use the time and energy, 
which they should give to study and to preparation for their daily duties, to 
gain the influence of political leaders, or religious denominations, in order 
that they may secure a position for which they aro not fit. They forget that 
the teacher should be known for his scholarship, for his ability to leach, for 
his ardent devotion to his profession, for the schools which he builds up, for the 
scholars whom he instructs, and for the example of manly dignity which he 
ever sets before his pupils, and not for his noisy prominence at teachers' 
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conventions, nor for his bold impudence in elbowing aside his betters, nor yet 
for his success in creating mischief in the faculty of which he may be a mem* 
ber. Those who set a high value upon these latter qualities have 
certainly mistaken their calling. They should rather join the ward politi- 
cians, for with them they would find full scope for their wire pulling 
proclivities. 

There is, however, a public work which must be done. Institutes for the 
instruction of teachers, must be held throughout the State, and all will agree 
that they should be conducted by the very first talent in the profession, by 
those who give themselves wholly to a single subject, and who havo gone a 
long way towards the mastery of that subject. In the institutes of Massachusetts, 
we have listened to Agassiz, and Guyot, and Barnas Sears, and Lowell Mason, 
and Golburn, and others who have distinguished themselves in some especial 
branch of study; and if the institutes of Michigan are to bo in the highest 
degree successful, if they are to command the respect of the people, and the 
teachers, who support them, and become the means of improving the methods 
of teaching throughout the State, they must be conducted by those who, iu 
scholarship, and ability to teach, hold the very first rank. 

The school superintendents, burdened as they are, with the classification 
and discipline of thousands of children, and directing the labors of a large corps 
of teachers, if they do their work thoroughly and well, can not, with reason, 
be expected to do much more. There is a limit to human endurance, and he 
must indeed be an extraordinary man who does not find, in the superintendence 
of a large system of schools, enough to tax his energies to the uttermost. If, 
however, he should think it enough to organize his schools and then let them 
run like a clock that has been wound up, ho may go and labor where he 
pleases, provided his school board will consent to it. But it is plain that such 
a one is neglecting his duty, that he sacrifices his own especial work in order 
to undertake that, which others, who are less burdened than he, could do 
much better. lie would unquestionably accomplish more by devoting him- 
self wholly to his own schools, striving in every way, not only to improve the 
lower grades, but to build up the high-school, and prepare able young men 
for the university, and thus be the means, as some of our superintendents 
have already been, of sending out over the State, teachers and superintendents, 
who are thoroughly prepared for their duties. And can it be questioned that 
they have really done more for the cause of education, than they could have 
done if they had undertaken a divided work? Surely they can not be charged 
with a want of energy, or with indifference to the results of their labor. 

The history of education in our State during the last twenty-five years, sup- 
ports this view. The institute work has been done, we believe, chiefly by 
especial teachers — by the professors in the Normal School and in the University. 
Some superintendents, it is true, have been prevailed upon to engage, 
occasionally, in the work, but not enough of them to invalidate the position 
that we have taken, nor with such results that they can offer, as we think, a 
stronger claim to effective energy in the profession than those who have taken 
the other course. 

Much is said in these days about improved text-books, new methods of 
teaching, different courses of study, different methods of school organization 
and discipline, and it is important that teachers should be well informed on 
these subjects, in order that they may be able to exercise good judgment, and 
not waste their energies in trying over again what has already been put in 
practice and condemned. 
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Through iguorauce of the past, many things strike one as novel and 
meritorious, which have long since been found worthless. There, is too, in 
some, an innate fondness for novelty, for something different from what the 
experience of the past has proved to be useful, and they rush homo from the 
last convention which they have attended, in order to put in practice, at once, 
suggestions which those, who are better informed would instantly condemn. 
How much time and energy are worse than wasted in this way, and often too 
by adopting, without reflection, whatever is found in teachers' journals, no 
matter how absurd it may be. These faults, when they exist in a teacher, are 
suflBcientJy grave, but in a superintendent, who directs the labors of a large 
corps of teachers, they are infinitely worse. Nothing will so completely 
destroy the efficiency of a system of schools, as to have the efforts of the 
subordinates constantly misdirected, by a fickle, incompetent superintendent. 
Here as everywhere in our work, we should keep to the golden mean. There 
should be neither a blind and bigoted adherence to past usages, nor a reck- 
less running after novelties ; we should be willing to investigate whatever 
seems to have merit, and decide carefully after mature deliberation. 

There is still much discussion of the claim which high-schools have to 
public support, and it has seemed to me, that there has been, with some of us, 
a lack of energetic efforts to build them up. It is hard, I know, to stand 
against school boards, who wish to destroy them, and who have absolute 
power; but there are occasions that call for self-sacrifices, and when they 
come, we should meet them with firm resolution. It is a matter of regret, 
therefore, that some prominent teachers have allowed themselves to use in 
public such temporizing statements as these : ** It is a question whether we have 
the right to tax the people to maintain high-schools," and **It should not be 
our main object to build up high-schools," &c. True, it should not be our 
only object, but it is a very important one, one that ought, by no means, to be 
neglected, and he who is incompetent or unwilling to do it, ought to step 
aside, for we can not have the best primary schools without them. **The 
history of education shows that all improvement works from the top down- 
ward, and not from the bottom upward." 

Says Philbrick: **The common school is always feeble and inefficient 
where high-schools and acadamies are wanting." ** Experience has proved," 
says Francis Adams, *'that elementary education flourishes best, where the 
provision for the higher education is most ample." ** The primary schools of 
Germany take the very first rank, because her gymnasia have always been 
accessible to all classes." ** Harvard College, when it was little more than a 
high-school, was, for a long period, the main-spring of success to the common 
schools of Massachusetts." Says Huxley : ** No system of education is worthy 
the name of national, unless ic creates a great intellectual ladder, with one end in 
the gutter and the other in the university." Says T. D. Maurice, in his book 
entitled Eustace Conway, and his views are endorsed by J. Stuart Mill, and by 
Prof. Browning, of Cambridge University, England, and I think will be 
accepted by all intelligent people : ** All experience is against the notion that 
the means to produce a supply of good, ordinary men, is to attempt nothing 
higher. I know that nine-tenths of our educated men must be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, but if I train the ten-tenths to be so, depend upon it, the 
wood will be badly cut, and the water will be spilt. Aim at something noble; 
make your system such that a great man can be formed in it, and there will 
be manhood in your little men of which you did not dreanu" 

41 
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If there be yet any doubt as to the claim of high-schools to oar most ener- 
getic support, we have the authority of Edward Everett^ the greatest of Ameri- 
can scholars^ who was educated in the public schools of Massachusetts. ''I 
will thank any person/' says he, *' to show why it is expedient and benelScial 
in a community, to make public provision for teaching the elements of learn- 
ing, and not expedient nor beneficial to make similar provision to aid the 
learner's progress toward the mastery of the most difficult branches of science, 
and the choicest rofinements of literature." 

In addition to the testimony of these distinguished authorities, it may be 
said, that the high-school is the means of discovering and developing the best 
talent in the country. It offers to the gifted poor an opportunity to rise to 
distinction, and the history of the past shows that they have not neglected 
this advantage. In our republic, those who have become the most distin- 
guished, and have rendered the greatest service, both in peace and in war, 
are not those who have come from the homes of the wealthy, and have been 
trained up by costly private instruction, but those who sprang from a lowly 
<)ondition, and rose to eminence by the aid of free schools. If they had been 
deprived of the advantages of the higher instruction, while oppressed by 
poverty and the ignorance which surrounded them, their motive powers 
would have remained dormant, and their services would have been lost to 
mankind. Schools of the higher grade are, too, the best means of preserving 
that republican equality which is so desirable in our country. With the 
facility which they offer for the humble to rise to distinction, there is little 
danger of an over-riding aristocracy. It is, therefore, sufficiently evident 
that it is the duty of all to resist every effort to lower the standard of common- 
school education, to destroy that broad and liberal system of public instruc- 
tion, which was established by the founders of our State, to break the link 
which connects the primary schools with the university. 

But a system of education, however perfect, will effect but little, unless it 
is carried out by able, efficient, energetic teachers — by those who do not 
remain content with their early attainments, but strive, day by day, to add to 
their store of knowledge — and this not by the study of books alone, but by 
mingling with society, by associating with men of business, by keeping the 
sympathies alive to all that interests the masses, and by resisting, in every 
way, the narrowing influences of their occupation, which, if allowed to have 
sway, will, in the end, produce a Squeers or an Ichabod Crane. It is hero 
that our energies too often fail, and I know, that when a teacher comes home 
at night, wearied by the labors of the day, jaded and worn out by the vexa- 
tious cares which are incident to his profession, it requires great resolution 
-and self-control to answer the demands of society, or sit down in the library 
to earnest study; and still more, to continue the practice term by term, and 
year by year. But he must do this, or failure, to a greater or less extent, 
will be the inevitable result. 

The teacher should be a man of broad culture. He should know more 
than is contained within the narrow limits of text-books. In botanv he 
should not be content with the definitions, descriptions, and poor illustrations 
of the manual ; he should be able to show his pupils the true structure of the 
living plant, its cells, its spiral ducts, its protoplasm, and formed material, 
the circulation of its fluids, and the crystals of matchless beauty, that lurk 
within its tissues. Is he teaching physiology, he should be able to show his 
class the structure of all the organs of the body, of the brain with its 
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capillaries so ininate, and so abundant, of the nerves, and the ganglia^ of 
bone^ and muscular fiber of the kidneys, glands^ liver, stomach, and lungs. 
He should be competent to exhibit to them the layers of thes kin, and the spiral 
sweat ducts which perforate them, the villi of the intestines, and the various 
forms of epithelium. Is he teaching the ancient classics^ he must be able to 
impart something more than a knowledge of the forms of words, and of the 
structure of sentences. He should make his pupils acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs and daily life of the ancient Greeks and Bomans, and 
awaken in their minds a just appreciation of the best efforts of their orators 
and poets. Is he called upon to give instruction in his native language and 
literature, he must teach something more than technical grammar, or the 
definitions and statements and brief criticisms of an ordinary text-book on 
rhetoric. He should aim to form the literary tastes of his pupils by careful 
study and criticism of the masterpieces of the best writers and speakers. 
He should be competent to lead them forth into the fields of literature, and 
show them where they may gather its richest fruits, its fairest flowers; where 
they may rove, and read, with the greatest pleasure^ and the greatest 
profit. 

It is to teachers like these that we must look for the noblest work that is 
done in our profession, and it is to them, also, that we must look for improve- 
ment in the art of teaching. Surely it can not come from the illiterate 
educational cranky to use a word of the day^ nor from his servile imitators. 
Those who occupy the bights of learning can best survey the field of progress, 
and point out the better ways. It is to such that we are indebted for the 
great improvement in methods of teaching, and of general school management, 
which has been made in the last half century, and it is to be hoped that such 
will be the culture, and zeal, and effective energy of teachers, that the path of 
learning will continue to grow easier and more inviting, so that the youth 
of our State, of every class and condition, may be induced to enter upon it; 
and that no one hereafter, like the poet Gray, sitting amid the tombs of 
this or succeeding generations, will lament over their undeveloped talents. 



DISCUSSION OF PRECEDING PAPEB. 

E. A. Strong said : 

The discussion of a theme of this character, embodying or implying a 
proposition which commands universal assent, is somewhat a misnomer. One 
is liable to fall into a feeble confirmation of what has been forcibly said in the 
paper discussed. The essay just read has left me somewhat in the state of 
mind in which an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Burke found himself, who, 
after listening to the great orator, instead of making a speech, could only cry 
out, ** I say ditto to Mr. Burke; I say ditto to Mr. Burke.'* 

Upon the early train yesterday morning on my way to the Association, I 
began in a drowsy way to turn this theme over in my mind, and to try to out- 
line the probable features of this paper. *The subject is plain enough, but 
what is the point of view? What the emphatic word? Energy y probably 
My friend wants to see more energy in teaching, more *' capacity for doing 
work." And so do I, and so do we all; our theme then is, teaching with 
power. How much half-hearted, nerveless, vapid, vacillating work there is 
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in teaching! How few of us teach with the enthusiasm of men who 
believe in themselves, believe in their methods, and give themselves up 
wholly to their work ! How few teach as in presence of the noble army of 
the great teachers of all ages, teach as holding an authentic commission from 
the State and from humanity, teach as in full view of the goal, the great end 
of our work! And so we say, let us teach with power — teach as having 
authority. 

But looking at our theme again, this view of it seemed somewhat too 
obvious, a trifle over true. Perhaps my friend is thinking of the difference 
between potential and kinetic (or, as he says in a more literary way), effec- 
tive energy. The emphasis, then, lies on effective, and the demand is for the 
conversion of potential energy — mere capacity for doing work — into active 
energy. The teacher often seems like a storage battery, into which the great 
forces of society — the dynamos of the age — are pumping power year after 
year, but in whom effective connections with actual work seem to be wanting, 
so that this power never really gets itself used. Ah ! this is especially a lesson 
for us old heads in the cause. Some of us have climbed into good places — 
we have "energy of position." But how little effective energy I Who feels 
our power? How often the teacher sits, like a bent spring, behind his desk, 
while the work drones on and the machinery of the school hums around him, 
impelled by forces from the past, and we wait in vain to see the spring 
released, and the force set free which shall control and give efficiency to all 
this machinery. Oh ! for effective energy in teaching — for energy that 
energizes. 

But perhaps this too, may not be the precise point of our theme. It may 
be energy in teaching to which our attention is particularly to be drawn. It 
is so often urged that a teacher should be ready for every good word and 
work, that he permits himself to become a sort of factotum for the commuity, 
or he dissipates his energy in the multifarious activities of the people among 
whom he lives, or some of the many side issues of his work. He is energetic 
in business, energetic in politics, energetic in social life, energetic in reforms, 
energetic in collecting statistics, energetic in school discipline, but has no 
energy left for the work of teaching. He is like a physician who is success- 
ful in everything but in healing disease, like a soldier who can not fight. It 
can not be too often said that the main business of a t3acher is to teach, and 
that a failure here is a capital failure. 

Such thoughts as these ran through my mind as I reflcted on the subject 
assigned for this hour. But the paper is now before us. From it we learn 
that we should emphasize, not one, but all these points. The paper, we must 
all agree, is a forcible and much needed plea for more enthusiastic and fruit- 
ful work. 

But instead of going over the points of the essay in detail, 1 will content 
myself with a brief statement of what appears to me the principal cause of 
the apathy and deadness which we see in the educational field. We work too 
much by ourselves, too much as units, seeking such results as seem to us good, 
and not as parts of a great whole moving forward to the accomplishment of 
large aims. We are like sheep feeding upon the hillside, each one heading in 
his own direction, rather than like sheep following a master and all facing 
the same way. Teachers, like other men, are mostly commonplace people, 
and dei)end for stimulus and enthusiasm upon those around them. Only the 
rare man is self-moved; most of us feel the necessity of moving in a current. 
But where are those who shall trouble the waters for us? Oh I for some 
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influence or agency to produce a strong and steady current toward some great 
educational end. To a degree our Association supplies this want, and, year 
by year, as we come to its sessions, we feel our energy renewed, we throw 
away our false measures and standards, and wo take up our work again in a 
larger and more enthusiastic spirit. 



KEPORT OF COMMITTEE. ON INSTITUTE WORK. 

I. Why Change. 

1. Old teachers tire of listening to the same theories. Our teachers ought 
to feel the force of requirement in this matter. Teachers, like other work- 
men, and students, do little more than that which is required of them. 
Hence, teachers should be asked to re-produce what they hear. 

2. Young teachers need more drill than they can get at the ordinary 
institute. Most of our teachers receive no other professional training than 
that given them in our institutes. This is entirely inadequate, especially in 
the case of the young teacher. 

3. The people do not see the results. There is fifty years' difference 
between the average methods employed in our union schools, and those used 
in the district schools, in favor of the former. Our institutes apply princi- 
pally to our district schools; hence, the people feel that there ought not to be 
this difference in methods. 

4. The present system is unsatisfactory to institute workerSn Those who 
have been called upon to present substantially the same syllabus that the 
institute had received only a year previous, are ready to support this position. 

5. Our present system of institutes does not enable us to keep pace with 
some of the other States in professional training. Indiana furnishes her 
teachers from four to six weeks' normal instruction each year, each normal 
closing with one week's institute. Can Michigan hope to equal Indiana 
with only one week of work? These Indiana normals are partly sustained by 
tuition; still they are well attended. Kansas furnishes to her teachers each 
year, four weeks of normal institute. Can Michigan afford to be behind 
Kansas in this matter? It will not avail for men to argue that Michigan excels 
in her great University, her Normal School, and her many excellent high- 
schools; for these do not furnish the needed professional training to our 
district teachers. 

II. Suggestions For The Better. 

1. At least two weeks' Normal Institute where the funds will permit. We 
would gladly recommend a four weeks' session; but we are aware that our 
present institute fund would fail to bear us out in such a measure. If 
Michigan were a wealthy State, like Wisconsin, then she could use $100,000 
per annum, and support four State Normals, instead of one; and she could 
furnish the teachers in most of the counties with at least a two weeks' 
Institute. Would it not be economy to be more liberal towards the district 
schools? Would not such a course obviate to some extent the necessity for 
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building and maintaining so many institutions, whose existence is made 
necessary through ignorance and immorality? But why introduce such a 
thought here? The secret of having a good school is in having a good teacher; 
and a good teacher must be well trained in her work ; and this training must 
come largely through the County Institute, or solely through experience ; the 
way last mentioned is a very expensive one to the people, and is also disastrous 
to the time and interests of the children. 

2. Let at least half the time be given to Normal-class work. Devote the 
other half of the time to general exercises. This would give time to introduce 
and discuss the themes pertaining to our work of a more general character; 
and also furnish relief from constant class drill. 

3. Two good instructors (one or both from outside the county) are enough. 
Two good mbn, who shall be on the ground from the first to the last, know all 
of the circumstances. The Institute recognizes them as the instructors, and 
is not constantly looking for somebody better. Two can do the work best, 
because one knows just the ground that the other has been over; and hence, 
the danger of repetition is avoided. We think that in some instances, it is a 
wise plan to select one of the instructors from the county in which the 
Institute is held; but we would recommend that no man be selected for 
Institute work within a county, who, in the judgment of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, is not qualified to do institute work outside the county. 

4. Let four evenings of each week be devoted to professional and popular 
lectures. Let the popular lectures predominate; for it is through these that 
the masses of the people can be reached. Make these evening lectures 
enthusiastic and entertaining. 

5. Good local committee. More depends on the efiiciency of the local com- 
mittee than any other feature of the work. AYe think good committees can 
be secured in most cases, through good pay. We speak the sentiment of 
institute workers, when we say that we would rather have a rousing institute 
and moderate pay, than good pay and a poor institute; and an institute 
can not be a success in the hands of a poor local committee. 

6. Give the full time to the work. With the right plan, there is no need 
of devoting any of the session-time to organizing, and enrolling, and classify- 
ing. Let the programme of the institute, indicatng its different divisions, be 
published, and circulated through the county in time for every teacher to have 
classified herself. As the teachers enter through the door of the room, give 
to them a programme and an enrollment card, and ask them to fill theui out 
and bring them to the conductor at the first change of the exercises ; that 
done, they can be assigned to their respective places without any loss of time. 

7. Begin at 9 A. M., on Monday, and close at 4 P. M., on Friday. They 
may not all be there, but that will be the case, even if the institute were not 
to begin until the next morning. Let it be understood that the institute will 
begin promptly on time, that the class record will begin with the first 
recitation, and that this record will have a bearing upon the coming examina- 
tions; and we think they will be there. 

8. Let methods of teaching and of school government be themes for special 
consideration. So much depends upon these two themes, that we feel we can 
not pass them in common with the rest of the general subjects which claim 
the attention of an institute. Don't be satisfied to toll the teachers about 
these themes; but require them to reproduce the thoughts given them. 
Give them an opportunity sometime during the institute, to express their 
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yiews and difficulties (especially difficulties), upon the subject. Test them^ 
correct them, and see that they are sound upon this theme. 

9. Very little, if any, common school work in institutes. We wish it to be 
distinctly understood, that is it our opinion that in the coming Normal Insti- 
tute, the** how to teach," and ** how to govern," and**how to manage 
schools," shall be the exclusive business of the class part of the sessions. 
There will not be time, even in these, for academic work. They are to be, 
strictly speaking. * 'Professional Training Schools," qualifying the teachers as 
well as possible for the work in the common schools. 

10. Divide institutes into four divisions for two instructors^ and into two 
divisions if there is only one instructor. In the first case, let two of the 
divisions be studying while the other two are reciting. Occupy eacii third 
hour with a general exercise. The institute need not be carried over the 
whole programme every day, if it is so long that this can not be dona without 
crowding; but, for example, begin on Tuesday where we left off Monday. 
This will give time for thorough work, though the number of recitations may 
be fewer. 

11. We recommend that the State Educational Department prepare a 
course of study for use in the institute. We think that it would be well to 
prepare it for at least four years. Then, in preparing a programme, one' year 
of the course could be thrown in each column, making four columns. A 
teacher, upon enrolling in the institute, could elect his column of the pro- 
gramme. A four-years' course of study, arranged in this way, would furnish 
the most zealous teacher all the work he could do in that length of time. * 

12. We recommend that a class record be kept. Would it not be a good 
plan to make out a report at the close of the institute for each member^ giv- 
ing class standing, attendance, and so-forth ; and that, through the recom- 
mendation of the State Superintendent to the County Board of Examiners, 
these reports have a significant bearing upon the examinations. 

III. Why We Think a Plan Similar to This Would Result in 

Improvement. 

1. It is reasonable. We are so clearly convinced of the practicability of the 
foregoing report, that we leave it for those opposed to show wherein it is not 
sound. 

2. It is proven in other States. Robert Graham, State Superintendent of 
Wisconsin, says that in most of their counties they hold a two weeks' institute. 
Superintendent W. W. W. Jones of Nebraska, says: **I find that a term of 
two or three weeks of sharp, clearly defined work, with earnest, well posted 
instructors, accomplishes great good." John W. Holcomb, Superintendent 
of the State of Indiana, says: '*We give to each county from four to six 
weeks' 'Normal,' and one week Institute. I consider both indispensable." 
We see by consulting the course of study for the Kansas Normal Institutes, 
that the teachers in that State are furnished four weeks' Normal Institute 
instruction every year. Hon. H. G. Speer, Superintendent of that State, saya 
that the results are exceedingly gratifying. 

3. The same plan, substantially, has been tested in our own State during 
the last year. So far as wo have found out, upon thorough investigation, 
results have been much more satisfactory to all parties concerned than under 
the old plan. Prof. R. W. Putnam, who conducted a two-weeks Institute in 
Cass county, thinks it the most successful of any institute in which he has 
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labored in Mfcliigaii. He also thinks we should not try to cover the whole 
ground, even in two weeks. Prof. Pemberton, of Vandalia, who worked in 
* the same institute, says ; ''I find no one dissenting from the statement that 
it was the best and most profitable Institute ever held in this county. L. H. 
Glover, editor of the Cassopolis " Vigilant," says: ** The Institute was a 
grand success. The interest was kept up to the last, and the attendance was 
as large the second as the first week. In fact, the conductor wished to close 
'one day sooner than they did, but the teachers, by an almost unanimous vote, 
refused to have the institute cut short, even one day.'' C. C. Nelson, P. M. 
in Cassopolis, where the same institute was held, says: '' We have always 
iooked upon the short sessions (and we know something about them), as nice 
literary entertainments, but of no real practical value to the teacher; but, in 
the institute held here last fall, which was two weeks of real, practical work 
(and three weeks would be better), there was real good done in the advance- 
ment of those for whom the institutes are supposed to be held, to-wit : the 
teachers.'' 

Prof. I. N. Demmon, who conducted the institute in Lenawee county, says : 
"My Institute at Tecumseh was for two weeks; and it was generally thought 
to have been very successful. I had good help, which is almost indispensable, 
where you break an institute into sections for class-room work. There is no 
doubt in my mind that this is best for the great majority of our teachers; 
but it requires good management, and good teaching. The old-time institute, 
where teachers got together to listen to funny stories and smart speeches, and 
have a good time for a few days, was entirely a different affair. Many 
teachers have not yet comprehended the idea that the institute is a school. 
A longer time than four or five days seems necessary in order to enforce this 
idea. The old traditions die hard ; and it will take 4;ime to bring the mass 
of the teachers up to genuine work in the institutes; but we must continue 
to labor to that end, and I regard the longer time especially advantageous 
thereto." 

Prof. A. E. Curtis, of Adrian, who helped in the same institute, says : 
"The teachers expressed themselves as greatly pleased with the plan." 
Prof. D. A. Hammond, of Tecumseh, says: **It was, in my estimation, the 
most profitable and successful institute ever held in Lenawee county. 
Attendance about 200; one hundred who attended the entire season, and 
more the last week than the first. I think the teachers in the county would vote 
solidly for an extension of the time of holding institutes." J. N. Schoolcraft, 
attorney at Tecumseh, was a daily visitor, and considered the methods used, 
the most complete to accomplish the desired ends, of anything he ever 
saw, and the long session indispensable to the end sought. S. C. Stacy, 
director of Tecumseh Board of Education, says: **I am heartily in favor of 
the * long session ' plan ; it enables the instructors to combine both Institute and 
Normal work in the programme of instruction." 
Verv respectfully submitted, 

J. G. PLOWMAN, 
Z. C. SPENCER, 
H. R. PATTENGILL, 

Cortmiitfee. 
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GRADING OF THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

BY DANIEL PUTNAM. 

It is reported that ia the olden time a certain jadicial officer, whose char- 
acter and integrity were not above saspicion, determined, for once at least, 
to act justly in order to save himself from the troublesome and often repeated 
visits of an importunate suitor in his court. It is possible that we may be 
suspected of a disposition to imitate, consciously or unconsciously, the mode 
of procedure adopted by the mis-used Hebrew widow. I am somewhat more 
than half inclined to think the district school occupies, in the educational 
field, a position similar, in some respects, to that of the lone lady in the 
department of Jewish justice. At any rate this district school, in these 
days, comes with great frequency and with some importunity, before all 
gatherings of teachers, — county, state, and national, — and before all legislative 
bodies, and even before the august congress of these United States. Put out 
of doors and out of court it is sure to be back again before the sergeant-at- 
arms or the sheriff is fairly seated. 

The real educational problem, thrust by force of facts and figures into the 
Tery face of the Nation, and demanding some sort of solution, is the common or 
district school. The demand is emphasized by crowds of native born citizens 
pushing their way to voting places with ballots which they can not read ; and 
by floods of foreigners overflowing the fertile prairies of the newly opened 
territories. Even in Michigan this is the school problem, which more than any 
other, or indeed all others, remains to be examined, and, if possible, to be 
put in the way of some fit and speedy solution. 

As helping toward the working out of this problem we are to consider first 
the grading of the district school. Can this school be graded? If so, how 
much and by what means? 

The grading, so-called, of any school, managed and taught in a single room 
and by a single teacher, can be little more or little less than proper classifi- 
cation. For certain exercises and for some instruction of a general character, 
the lower classes may be grouped together and designated as primary grades. 
In the same way and for the same purposes, the higher classes may be 
grouped and designated as grammar grades or by any other name preferred. 
All this, however, is merely classification, by whatever name it may be 
dignified. 

It may also be a matter of convenience in arranging the work of such 
a school, to place together a number of studies and exercises, which are 
to be pursued by pupils at the same time, and call these the special work of a 
grade. It really is of very little consequence whether we use the term classify 
or the term grade, ic^he end to be attained is, that such a state of affairs may "/.^ 
be secured, that the pupils of a school shall follow, from the beginning of - 
school life, a regular and consecutive course of study and instruction. To 
reach this desired end several things seem to be absolutely necessary. The 
most essential of these will be briefly considered : 

1. A regular and authoritatively prescribed course of studies. At 
this point I am not inquiring what this course should W. That question 
belongs elsewhere. Here I am only affirming that there must be some course. 
Without this no satisfactory classification can be made in any scnool. More- 

42 
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over^ this course of stndies must be of more binding force both upon teachers 
and pupils. It must he, not merely a re^bmmendl^tidnribut a command to 
the school. Scholars, with only such exceptions as a wise administration of 
law will always provide for, should be required, and not advised, to pursue the 
prescribed course in consecutive orderl^ ^Teachers should be held to the course 
as rigidly as pupils, and should not be permitted to introduce,, at pleasure^ 
new branches of study, or to turn the whole energy of the school in the 
direction of certain favorite studies of their own. 

2. Carefully kept records of the progress and standing of pupils. This 
would be of great importance even if the same teacher were to continue 
in the same school with nearly the same scholars, for a number of consecutive 
terms, or for a number of years. With the frequent change of teachers it 
becomes an absolute necessity. If a fair classification were once attained it 
could not be kept up in the absence of such records. These should be made 
as imperative as the course of studies, and the keeping of them in good form 
and condition should be enforced, if need be, by forfeiture of wages on the part 
of the neglectful teacher. 

3. An intelligent appreciation by parents, school officers, and teachers 
of the advantages to be derived from a regular course of studies and from 
proper classification. --'v-^v.,..— ^v^ 

^l^achines, however excellent, do no not operate or direct themselves. 
There must be motive power and directing mind in order to secure valuable 
results. Without water and fire and the guiding hand of the engineer the 
mightiest locomotive is worth no more, for practical service, than the toy 
engine which the child pulls along with a string. 

Paper courses of study and blank record books will not grade a school or 
mark the progress of pupils. They are important and necessary instruments, 
but they are only instruments. Behind these must be the living force of an 
earnest conviction that some valuable, practical results can be attained by 
their proper use, and a determination that such results shall be secured. 

Such a conviction can not be called into existence by a command ; it must be 
created, or produced by the slow process of very gradual growth. In many 
places the seed has been planted from which it will spring up, and in some 
favored spots, it is to be hoped, germination has actually begun. 

4. And finally under this head, Such an organization of schools 
and school supervision that it shall be possible to have competent officers with 
sufficient authority to establish cojurse^. of studj, and to grade the schools. 

This is a vital matter, and just here the Michigan public school system has 
one of its most serious defects. The unit of our organization is the rural 
districts, limited in extent to nine sections of territory. In respect to most 
matters this district is independent of any higher authority. Its board has 
power, with a single unimportant limitation, to determine what ^ books shall 
be used and what studies ^Jiall be pursued in the school. '^^ "^ 

This board, and this only, can establish a course of studies for the school, 
can command proper classification and insist upon the necessary records of 
progress and standing. The number of such ungraded districts in the State, 
according to the report of 1882, is 6,191. Consequently we have that number 
of **free and independent " school commonwealths, and may have exactly 
that number of different courses of studies, or that number of unclassified and 
chaotic schools. 

The boards of these districts consist each of three members, making an 
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army of 18,673. The concurrent action of so many men and women would be 
necessary to secure uniformity of school arrangements throughout the State. 
Such uniformity, over so wide an extent of territory, with conditions so vary- 
ing, is certainly not attainable and probably not desirable. 

Putting aside, therefore, any consideration of the State as a whole, let us 
inquire about concurrent action in a county. Some single county, taken as 
an example, will present the problem in the simplest form. The average 
number of townships and cities in the counties of the State is fourteen (14) 
and a small fraction, which, for our present purpose, may be disregarded. 
Ingham county happens to report just this average number, and will, conse- 
quently afford a convenient illustration. The number of districts in the 
county IS one hundred and thirty-five (135). As nine of these districts have 
graded schools, the number of different persons in the boards will be, at least, 
432. If, in order to present the problem in the simplest possible form, the 
graded districts be omitted in our calculation, we still find 378 district officers 
whose concurrent action must be had to obtain uniformity of school regula- 
tions and management in the county. The county board of examiners can, 
without much labor, estimate the probability of securing such action. 

If in despair of county uniformity we come down to the township having 
about the average number of districts, it will still be necessary to obtain the 
joint action of thirty (30) school officers to provide a basis for a uniform 
classification of the pupils of a single township. 

Such is the governmental machinery which manages the affairs of the 
district schools of Michigan, and such are some of the obstacles in the way of 
the proper grading and the efficient supervision of these schools. 

5. This brings us naturally to another branch of our subject, and to the 
question, can anything be done to improve the present condition of matters? 
And if so, what? 

I am not so vain as to suppose that I can suggest a solution of this problem 
which will prove satisfactory to any considerable number of those who alone 
have power to make and mend or mar our school laws. Such vanity could be 
looked for only in a mind upon which age and experience had not produced 
their legitimate results. Nevertheless I will, without unnecessary circumlo- 
cution and without delaying to fortify my position with arguments, state 
what seems to me, under existing circumstances, the most feasible thing to be 
done. 

The county board of examiners and the chairmen of the township boards of 
school inspectors, in each county, are now required by law to hold each year a 
joint meeting for the purpose of advising and consulting with reference to the 
schools and teachers under their charge. 

This body is large enough to be representative, and not so large as co pre- 
vent careful deliberation. The ^ajitbpi:itjL, ia j»r6pave...and mloptscourses of ... . 
study, under such restrictions as might be deemed necessary^ for the district 
schools of the county might be granted to this body. By doing this no new 
edacational machinery would be required, no offices would be created, and 
no additional expense would be incurred. At present these county and town- 
ship officers have the authority to consult, to advise, and to recommend. It 
only remains to clothe them with power to require and direct. The additional n 
authority conferred upon them should, in my judgment, be confined, for the ^[ 
present at least, to prescribing and arranging the studies and making all ' 
necessary provisions for grading, keeping up records, etc. A county uniform- 
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ity of text-books may be very desirable, and the body to which reference has 
been made would naturally enough have that matter in charge. I am 
confident, however, that it will be the part of practical wisdom to keep the 
two things separate, and to concentrate all effort in one direction. Such a 
course would excite less antagonism, and would give the proposed reform a 
much better chance of success. 

6. Organizations and arrangements of one or two other States. It has 
sometimes been regarded as little less than high treason even to intimate 
that, in any respect, the school system and laws of Michigan were inferior to 
the systems and laws of some other States. Proper State pride is the cardinal 
virtue, as is also a due degree of family pride. Either, when it becomes 
overweening, justly exposes him who exhibits it to ridicule, if not contempt. 
I would no sooner disparage the excellencies of my adopted State than I 
would defame the reputation of a foster mother. But where one has so much 
that courts comparison and challenges admiration, there is no humiliation in 
freely acknowledging any superior excellencies belonging to a neighbor or 
friend, and in copying them as far as circumstances permit. 

Impressed with this idea I have taken some pains, while preparing this 
paper, to make myself acquainted, by correspondence and otherwise, with those 
parts of the school systems of several other States which I thought might 
possibly suggest something to our advantage in the management of district 
schools. My limited examination justifies the statement that only a few of 
our neighbors have anything that need excite envy, or which is worth borrowing 
and adopting. To this general statement there are two or three exceptions. 
One State has a plan of county organization and another a plan of township 
organization, both of which present points of excellency worthy of study, if 
not of imitation. A brief outline of each is all that time will allow. It is 
hardly necessary to say, parenthetically, that one is a western and the other 
an eastern State. The town is the natural unit of organization in the extreme 
east, as the county seems to be in the west. A combination of both, with 
some slight modifications, would afford the ideal system. 

I. The County Plan. This system embraces: (1) A County Board of 
Education. This board is composed of a county Superintendent and cue 
ofificer called a trustee, from each township, together with the presidents, or 
chairmen, of city and village Boards of Education. This board has general 
charge of the schools of the county, except in the cities; prescribes text-books, 
courses of studies, and decides in respect to the purchase of furniture, maps, 
charts, etc. 

The superintendent is required to examine teachers; to visit all the 
schools of the county; to see that the schools are properly classified and 
graded and that the rules and regulations of the board are faithfully carried 
out. He has also reports to make, institutes to provide for, and various 
other duties which need not be enumerated here. 

The authority of this county board and its executive ofificer, the Superin- 
tendent, is such as to render it possible to grade the district schools of the 
county and to give a good degree of uniformity and eflBciency to their work. 

(2) The township trustees have especial charge of all the educational inter- 
ests of the township. They build or provide school-houses; employ and pay 
teachers; are expected to visit the schools at least once in each month, and 
to take care that the rules of the county board are properly observed by 
pupils and teachers. 
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(3) The district director, under the oversight of the township trustee, has 
charge of the school-house and other school property of his district ; makes 
temporary repairs, provides fuel, visits the school, etc. 

Such is a brief outline of a system which makes the county the unit of 
organization, and aims to produce all practicable uniformity in school work 
in all the townships and districts. 

11. The Town or Township Plan. The oldest eastern States know towns, 
but not townships. They have town organizations and meetings, but never 
designate these as township matters. The town there means essentially what 
township does here, a certain extent of territory. Town with us means what 
Tillage does there, a tolerably compact settlement of moderate size. 

This explanation is, of course, unnecessary for those who wore *'born and 
bred " in those States, but may prevent confusion in the minds of some 
whose attention has never been called to this peculiarity of different States. 

The commonwealth to which I am referring for an illustration of what we 
may, for our own better understanding, cull the township plan, put this 
section in one of its recently enacted laws: "The school district system in 
this commonwealth is hereby abolished." It may increase our faith in the 
possibility of securing such an enactment in our own good commonwealth, at 
some time in the future, if we bear in mind that this final act was reached by 
slow and gradual approaches. At first, a considerable number of years ago, 
townships were, by law, permitted to abolish their school districts, later they 
were encouraged to do so; and, finally, the few which neglected to take 
advantage of permission and encouragement, were required to wipe out these 
worse than useless sub-divisions of territory and authority. Under this plan 
the township locates, builds, and keeps in repair all the school-houses within 
its limits. 

The general charge and superintendence of the schools are placed in the 
hands of a committee, or board, consisting of any number divisible by three. 
This committee examines and grants certificates to teachers; selects and 
employs teachers for all the schools, unless the town directs otherwise by 
special vote, and supervises their work. The committee also prescribes 
courses of study, and directs what books shall be used. It has authority to 
arrange, classify, and distribute pupils in the schools in such manner as seems 
best for their general proficiency and welfare. 

The school law of the State which has this town system, provides that 
"every town may, and every town containing five hundred families or house- 
holders shall maintain a high-school during ten months of each year, for the 
benefit of all inhabitants of the town.'' Two adjacent towns, having each 
less than five hundred families, may unite to establish a high-school open, on 
equal terms, to all the children of both towns. 

This plan makes, practically, every township a single school district, with 
all the advantages of a full system of graded schools provided for every child. 
School privileges are absolutely equal throughout the whole extent of 
territory, with the single but unavoidable exception of the difference in 
distance to be traveled to reach the central high-school. 

A combination of the county system of examinations and supervision with 
the township district system of grading and classification, seems to offer an 
almost ideal system for the organization and management of our own common 
district school. 

It would apparently solve, in a satisfactory manner, the problem of grading 
and supervising the rural district schools. 
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The impression is very strong in my own mind that the immediate and impera- 
tive work of this Association, and of all the friends of good primary instrac- 
tion, lies in this direction. The desired end can not be reached by a single 
effort, or at one bound. But it is not, certainly, too much to believe that a 
beginning may be made at once. 

Michigan thinks well of herself, and estimates, at their par value, her 
organizations and methods ; but I am sure we are not hopelessly joined to 
home-made idols, or wedded to the worse when a better is within our reach. 
May we not, with reasonable expectation of success, ask of the next Legislatare 
an 9kQt permitting all, or any number, of the districts of a township to unite 
and establish a full system of graded schools if they so determine by a two- 
thirds vote? The asking could do no harm, and might, at least, prepare the 
way for future, if not immediate success. So much once obtained, times 
perseverance, and wisely directed labor would bring all the rest. 
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